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BY CHARLES HOWARD SHINN. 


THE range and variety of winter resorts and winter 
amusements in California are far greater than American 
sportsmen and tourists have as yet discovered. Over a 
very large part of the State outdoor life is especially 
delightful from November to April, and travel is com- 
fortable, even for the most confirmed invalid. Califor- 
nians themselves are often apt to think that the time 
from April to June is usually the best part of the year, 
but even old Californians acknowledge the subtle charm 
of the soft, Italian winters, the green grass, the singing 
birds, the orange flames of wild poppies on the December 
hillsides, the clear blue skies that often hang for weeks 
without a flaw above the frostless fields and purple moun- 
tains, from which September showers have swept aside the veils 
of smoke of summer’s forest fires. As a rule there are early 
rains which lay the dust and clear the atmosphere ; then come 
many successive weeks of perfect and June-like weather, dur- 
ing which one can visit the seaside resorts, the famous beaches 
and bays where surf bathing and fishing can be enjoyed, and 
the old Spanish towns and missions may be studied; or one 
can see the fertile valleys and foothills of the interior at the 
season when they have peculiar charms. 

The chief things for which tourists visit California—climate, 
beautiful scenery, picturesque outdoor life, fishing, hunting and 
the pleasure of discovering untrodden byways—are things 
which belong in a greater or lesser degree to the entire State. 
Those who know the twelve hundred miles of coast line, the mountain counties, 
as large as the whole State of Connecticut, whose names, even, are seldom heard 
east of the Rockies, and who have seen California at all seasons and under all con- 
ditions, know that, although a few localities are especially famous as health resorts, 
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whole districts have mild, warm, open winters, and 
offer varied attractions to the visitor. All winter 
long, except during a few heavy rainstorms, the 
operations of field and farm work go on; garden- 
ers are harvesting their crops, men are plowing 
and sowing and planting new orchards, yellow 
ai lemons and red-gold oranges are being gathered 
=, O5. i) by thousands of boxes. By January 1 the fragrant 
willow catkins are in bloom along the rivers and 
the irrigation canals ; by February almond and apri- 
cot blooms whiten the valleys for miles on miles, 
and yellow daffodils flood the old-fashioned gar- 
dens with sunlight. The great orange groves, fra- 
grant and bright all winter with 
flowers, are in those _ splendid 
southern counties of San Diego, 
Los Angeles, San Bernardino and 
Santa Barbara, where orange cul- 
ture began and has become an im- 
mense industry ; but all through 
the sheltered valley and foothills 
of the central and northern coun- 
ties orange trees have been 
planted, in many places on a 
large scale, so that the beautiful 
tree is beginning to be recog- 
nized as a part of the landscape 
of almost the entire State. 
California is a land of hills and 
great mountains, protecting an 
immense number of valleys and 
high, warm plateaus. The Japan 
current, the winds, the mountain 
barriers, the cafons and many 
infinitely complex local causes 
all combine to give the State a 
multitude of local climates. San 
Francisco is often windy, foggy 
and cold, but eight or ten miles 
from San Francisco, either north, 
south or east, there are sheltered 
valleys and warm, frostless 
heights, where the lemon and 
orange ripen fruit, and _ helio- 
tropes, roses and camellias bloom 
all winter in the open air. At 
IN THE REDWOODs. Redding, near the head of the 
Sacramento Valley, about two 
hundred miles north of San Francisco, there are avenues of palms and many young 
plantations of bearing orange trees, and the winter climate is delightful; but in the 
mountains not twenty miles west, north or east, the winter rains are almost tropical 
in their downpour, and the higher peaks that lie against the distant horizon are cov- 
ered with snow for more than half the year. At Santa Monica, over four hundred 
and fifty miles south of San Francisco, surf bathing goes on all winter, while the 
snow-crowned mountains of San Bernardino are seemingly but a few miles east. 
Everywhere throughout the immense extent of California, from Oregon to the Mexi- 
can boundary line, such sharp contrasts as these are found in the same counties, and 
often within the same townships. I have a friend in Butte County who owns two 
ranches ; twenty miles of distance and 5,000 feet of altitude separate them. On one 
ranch he can grow the fruits of Florida, on the other the fruits of Vermont. From 
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A LINE IN THE SANTA CRUZ, 





CAMELLIAS, 





the one he can push his 
boat out on a broad river 
in December and come back 
with a bag of wild fowl ; on 
the pine-clad ridges of the 
other are deer, cinnamon 
bear, grizzlies, “‘catamount,” 
foxes and lynxes. 

The hard-beaten routes of 
travel and the places which 
ordinary tourists find most 
pleasant for a winter in Cali- 
fornia are mostly near or 
within easy reach of San 
Francisco and _ southward 
along the coast or in coast 
range valleys to San Diego. 
The railroad is at present in 
that beautiful Naples of the 
West, Santa Barbara, and in 
the ancient mission town of 
San Buena Ventura, and is 
pushing south from Santa Margarita, in 
San Luis Obispo, to complete the last im- 
portant link of what is to be the favorite 
route for tourists, since along its line will 
be strung like pearls the seaside towns 
from Pescadero to Tia Juana. Inthe San 


Francisco region San Rafael, San José, 
Santa Cruz, Monterey, the Napa Soda 
Springs and many other coast and inte- 
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CRAWFISHING IN SANTA YSABEL CREEK, 






















rior towns have the hotels, the drives, 
the climate and all the other attractions 
which please the winter tourist. Farther 
south in the region which still contains 
more of the old Spanish element than 
any other part of the State, and which 
has more slowly changed from the im- 
mense cattle ranges of the past, are the 
now easily-accessible valleys and seaside 
resorts scattered throughout the counties 
of San Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara and 
Ventura, all mild, healthy and beautiful 
districts, with many fine hotels, excellent 
hunting and fishing and safe beaches for 
winter bathing. Valleys such as the Ojai, 
the Montecito, the Carpenteria and the 
Santa Clara of the south lie between the 
parallel ridges of the Coast Range, shel- 
tered, peaceful and lovely as the vales 
of Thessaly. Still farther south, and still 
even better provided with hotels of every 
grade, and with facilities for tourists, are 
the innumerable towns of the three coast 
counties of Los Angeles, Orange and San 
Diego, and of the great interior county 
of San Bernardino, all together forming 
the region that is probably better known 
abroad than any other part of California. 

For the sportsman, and for men and 
women who enjoy new types of frontier 
character, magnificent valley, mountain 
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scenery, and the 
broader studies of 
Pacific Coast life, 
there are many 
parts of California 
suitable for a win- 
ter sojourn that are 
as yet seldom men- 
tioned in any guide 
book. For the ma- 
jority of tourists the 
famous resorts and 
easily accessible towns 
will probably always 
retain their position as 
favorites, but every 
year the State at large 
is more _ thoroughly 
traversed by visitors. 
‘ The history of sum- 
¢9 mer travel into New Eng- 
N land and the Provinces 
is being repeated in the 
a {2 history of winter travel 
over California. The 
i sleepy little villages, the 
old mining camps and 
the Spanish embarcaderos, 
PERCHING ON WILD MUSTARD OF landing places along 
anid the bays, are being ex- 
plored, and out of it all a new litera- 
ture of outdoor California is finding ex- 
pression. Many persons discover in the 
foothill regions of the State, north as 
well as south, some especial attractions 
of scenery and a winter climate which, 
while different from that of the more fa- 
mous resorts of the coast, is, in essential 
respects, none the less attractive and in- 
vigorating. In the favored hill districts, 
after the September showers and warm 
early rains, the grass starts up every- 
where and is often six inches high by 
Thanksgiving Day ; many garden flowers 
bloom all winter ; meadow larks sing and 
swing on the wild mustard stalks; rob- 
ins, linnets and mocking birds abound 
among the yellows, browns and purples 
of the leafless orchards of peach, pear, 
plum, cherry and apricot, and through the 
avenues of evergreen olives, loquats and 
magnolias. Quail rise from every cafion, 
and wild doves sweep across through the 
dark oaks, buckeyes and maples beside 
the streams, while every now and then 
one finds lagoons or broad swamps of 
cat tail and tulé, where the winter shoot- 
ing includes snipe, curlew, a dozen spe- 
cies of ducks and an occasional wild 
goose. 
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In regions such as I have described the 
botanist discovers forty or fifty species of 
plants blooming in winter ; the naturalist 
finds the winter life of birds and animals 
especially busy and interesting, and the 
geologist can spend almost every day out 
of doors, as nearly all the rains of the 
winter fall during the night, and sink at 
once into the soil. December is usually 
the worst month for rains, but even in De- 
cember in the foothills there are very few 
days when one must remain indoors. A 
gentleman living at Niles, in the frostless 
foothill belt of Alameda County, thirty 
miles from San Francisco, tells me that 
for ten years some member of his family 
has gone daily to the post office, a mile 
distant, but that he has seldom had an 
umbrella in the house. The annual rain- 
fall of the region has been sufficient to 
insure excellent harvests, but most of it 
has fallen during the night, and every 
day has had its share of sunshine. 
My own observation, during several 
years of travel on the Pacific Coast, 
is that there are literally hundreds 
of villages in California which have @ 
an admirable winter climate and in- 9 
numerable possibilities, some latent, § 
some more or less developed, 
in the way of walks, drives and 
interesting occupation. Since 
I wish to write in the broad- 
er spirit of including in this 
paper sketches from the field 
of the unknown, as well as 
from that of the already fa- 
mous, I shall briefly describe 
some of the districts that lie 
remote from the beaten high- 
ways that lead to the great 
hotels and watering places of 
Caliornia. 

The great San Joaquin 
Valley plains, sloping to- 
ward each other and to the 
ocean, are at their best from 
January to March. Here the 
farmers have winter “ rab- 
bit drives,” and often kill 
twelve or fifteen hundred 
hares that have been de- 
stroying their crops. I have 
driven along Bear Creek in 
February and have seen several 
hundred large hares moving about 
on a “ flat” of perhaps fifty acres, 
between the willows of the stream 
and the rolling foothill pastures ; 
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field, and the hares were gleaning the aftermath. If one wishes to become a good 
rifle shot there is hardly anything better “to practice on,” as an old hunter tells 
me, than these great, swift, gray-brown hares of the San Joaquin. ‘“ When ye can 
fetch them on the run,” he says, “ ’tis time to go deer huntin’.” 

The foothills of Yolo, Napa, Solano and Sonoma, warm, sheltered, oak clad and 
picturesque, are as well worth visiting in winter as in the harvest season. Greater 
in extent, however, and of even more varied interest, are the counties of the Sierra 
foothill belt, the old mining camps of 1849, many of which are now being planted 
with grapes, olives, figs and oranges, and are rapidly becoming winter resorts for a 
large part of Central California. On December 12 last year 1 attended the annual 
“Citrus Fair” in the foothill town of Oroville, on the Feather River. The southern 
counties of the State have held many and very beautiful citrus fairs, but it is only of 
late years that the central counties have had the oranges to exhibit. This Oroville 
fair, however, was held in a 





large canvas pavilion, under 
the bluest of California skies. 
There were chrysanthemums, 
roses, lilies, sweet peas, fresh 
from the gardens, and wild 
flowers gathered from the 
forests. Oranges were dis- 
played in wagon loads, and 
among other exhibits of the 
season were ripe raspber- 
ries, strawberries, melons, pep- 
pers and tomatoes, besides 
green peas and new potatoes. 
The climate during the week 
I was in Oroville appeared as 
mild and warm as a week of 
May weather in the rolling hill 
country of Maryland. All 
these old mining towns of the 
Sierras are 
well within 
reach of 
good hunt- 
ing grounds. 
S martsville, 
Oroville, 
Newcastle, 
Penryn, 
Ophir, Pla- 
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cerville, Lancha Plana, Jenny Lind, Chero- 
kee and dozens of other “camps”’ lie 
in a region as healthful as, and far 
milder than, any of the most widely- 
known resorts of the southern Allegha- 
nies. ‘They are situated on vast, shelter- 


ed mountain promontories stretching out 
into the plain from the vaster mountain 
wall of the Sierra, and behind them are 
the snow peaks, miles distant, with im- 
mense forests of sugar pine and oaks to 
temper the air between. 


To be continued. 


FIGURE SKATING. 


BY C. BOWYER VAUX. 


RACE, as perfect as it 
3 is possible for the 
human body, is shown 
in the long sweep and 
easy poise of the 
skater as he performs 
the outside edge on 
a smooth field of ice. 
“Curved is the line 
of beauty,” and the 
curve is the unit of all figure 
skating. Running, dancing, 
even riding, cannot compare 
with it in this point at least. 
Someone has called skating the “ poetry 
of motion,” and it certainly is, when well 
done. There is a rhythm in it always, and 
the ring of the steel on the hard ice 
makes actual music in the frosty air. As 
a recreative exercise it has no peer; legs, 
arms, body, lungs—yes, even the head 
and neck—are brought into play and do 
their part toward the balance and loco- 
motion. Plain forward skating, the sim- 
plest of all, has a certain swing and free- 
dom of motion about it that is pleasing 
to the eye, and the speed attained par- 
tially satisfies that strong desire to fly 
which most of us possess—a‘ passion the 
existence of which is fully proved by the 
popularity of sled and bicycle coasting 
and ice-boat sailing. The latter sport is 
often indulged in at considerable bodily 
discomfort and even severe pain from the 
biting cold. 

Skating is popular over a wide area, 
but there is little co-operation and. no 
such general organization as exists in 
other sports, yachting, canoeing, tennis, 
etc. Where can the country boy go (who 
cannot leave home in winter) to learn a 
few facts to help and still further interest 
him in his favorite winter sport, and sug- 
gest to him ideas never before dreamt 
of in his practical, straight-ahead mind ? 
Surely OuTING must come to his aid, and 





it already has on more than one occasion. 
Suggestions of general interest on skates, 
shoes, dress, methods, games, falls, possi- 
bilities and other facts will be found in 
an article “Some Facts and a Few Fan- 
cies on Ice.” * 

There is no high road to success; no 
short cut across lots. 

Endurance is the crowning quality, 

And patience all the passion of great hearts. 
These are the secrets of success, and the 
only ones. 

“The trial still is the strength’s com- 
plement,” and this is as true of skating 
as it is of all endeavor. There are cer- 
tain figures, the one-foot series for exam- 
ple, that the learner has not the requi- 
site strength to perform, even if he knows 
how, at first. Muscles are brought into 
very active play that are not ordinarily 
exercised at all, and before they can be 
depended on to do their part they must 
be gradually developed by exercise. 

Practicing figure skating is really quite 
violent exercise, much more so than is 
generally appreciated, because when once 
accomplished it looks and is so easy of 
execution. Therefore constant rests are 
necessary, just as in swimming, which 
seems so easy and yet is tremendously 
exhausting to the beginner. Partial rest 
can be obtained by varying the figure so 
that different muscles are called upon to 
act. It is well, therefore, to work up two 
figures together and constantly change 
from one to the other. Rest and en- 
couragement are both obtained by this 
method. 

There is nothing about skating that 
surprises one more than the fact that, no 
matter what the difficulties encountered 
and the time consumed in learning a 
figure, once acquired it is the merest 
child’s play to perform it. Constant piano 
practice changes the form of the hand of 
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the performer; it becomes supple; the 
reach from tip to tip is increased ; every 
joint has a wider field of play, so to 
speak. Thus it is in skating, but the 
suppleness extends to the whole body 
—neck, shoulders, waist, hips, knees and 
ankles—all of them contribute to certain 
figures, which are impossible of execution 
without their united aid. Consider no 
task hopeless, then, at first, for each little 
bit gained makes easier the next step to 
be taken. 

It is not the intention here to attempt 
to instruct the novice how to skate—were 
it a possible task, about which there is 
some doubt—but, after he has learned by 
himself, with such aid as his companions 
can give him, to skate ahead, backward, 
and turn from one to the other easily and 
quickly while under full headway, to carry 
him on a few steps into the field of figures. 

E1GHTs.—The toe of the right skate is 
stuck firmly in the ice. The left skate on 
the inside edge describes a small circle 
around it, the body making a full turn— 
one loop. The left skate then changes to 
the outside edge, supporting the weight of 
the body, the right skate being lifted from 
the ice, carried behind and across the left 
foot and toe planted in the centre of the 
second loop, when it bears its share of 
the weight until the left foot has com- 
pleted the second loop, when the motion 
is repeated. The left foot describes the 
full figure just as an S is drawn and the 
right toe rests on the centre of the circles 
forming the loops. 

The legs act just as a pair of dividers 
do on paper when describing a circle. 
The figure can be done forward or back- 
ward and with either toe acting as pivot 
—four ways in all. Using the heel of 
the skate as the pivot is much more diffi- 
cult, especially in describing the second 
loop when the legs are crossed. A simi- 
lar eight can be described by using the 
right toe at the centre of the first loop 
and the left toe at the centre of the sec- 
ond loop, the other foot in each instance 
describing the circle. ‘ All very simple,” 
I hear the reader exclaim, “ put how do 
you keep going and what makes you go 
in the first place?” Try it. That is the 
only way to learn. Wriggle, kick, twist, 
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jerk, turn, until by accident, as it were, 
the motion will come as if by magic. 
A serpentine eight is made by both 
feet on the ice, one directly behind the 
other, taking the S course. The motion 
is kept up by a slight twist of the body 
as the feet change from one curve to the 
other. The idea can perhaps be caught 
more readily by trying this serpentine 
motion forward, and not attempting at 
first to make the feet describe a full 
circle. 

A whole series of eights can be cut with 
one foot while the toe of the other skate 
remains fixed at a given point—forward, 
backward, etc. The Dutch roll, outside 
and inside edge eights have been de- 
scribed in a former article.* Each foot 
in turn describes one loop with the other 
foot off the ice. In one-foot eights one 
skate describes both circles, taking the S 
curve, all forward or all backward. A 
forward and backward one-foot eight is 
described just as a three is cut, only the 
loops are made circles, one done forward, 
the second backward. The turning from 
forward to backward while on one foot 
may be difficult to do at first, but its mas- 
tery opens new fields to conquer. To 
learn the “locomotive” the skater has 
but to push the right foot along the ice in 
a straight line, propelling it and the body 
by the left foot, which takes a stroke for- 
ward, crossing behind the right foot, then 
a stroke backward, again crossing behind 
to the first position—the body moving 
sideways all the time. 

After the motion has been learned the 
sound which gives the figure its name is 
produced by lifting the feet from the ice 
and bringing the skates down again with 
force, producing considerable noise. The 
skater starts slowly and increases speed 
rapidly, which gives a very fair resem- 
blance in sound to the puff of a locomo- 
tive as it gets under way. 

These figures are but-a very small part 
of what all good skaters do, and are put 
forth simply to help the beginner. There 
is enough to fully occupy him for one win- 
ter at least, and by next winter we will be 
prepared to carry him on still further in 
this fascinating field. 
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MERITS AND DEFECTS 


OF THE NATIONAL GUARD. 


BY W. R. HAMILTON, 


HE Seventh, Eighth 
and Ninth Regiments 
of New York are the 
historical organi- 
zations of the Guard, 
their origin dating 
back to the early part 
of the century. In- 
deed, to a great ex- 
tent the history of 
these three regiments 

is the history of New York city, since they 

have been identified with all the principal 
events of the latter’s growth. It was 
therefore with more than ordinary interest 
that their work at camp was watched. In 
the case of the Eighth it was somewhat 
of a disappointment. The regiment was 
small and the drills of an indifferent na- 
ture. ‘Too much time was taken up in. the 
explanation of movements on the drill 
ground. The tactics of drill, both com- 
pany and battalion, should be thoroughly 
learned by all officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers in the armory at home, 
and the time at camp spent in apply- 
ing the knowledge practically on the drill 
ground, ‘This was not done—or at least, 
if the tactics were learned at home, both 
battalion and company commanders seem- 
ed to think they had 

been forgotten, and a 

great part of every drill 

was taken up by them 
in explanation. The 











CAPT. 


DANIEL WILSON, 
SECOND BATTERY. 


A DANGEROUS LINE, 


regiment, therefore, in the end did not 
progress as much as it might, and indeed 
there seemed on the part of a few off- 
cers a listlessness and an indifference that 
were not only unmilitary but went far to 
explain the little progress made at drill. 
It must be taken into consideration, how- 
ever, that for several years past the regi- 
ment has had many trials and tribulations, 
and but for the persistent and energetic 
spirit of its colonel, George Scott, would 
have sunk beneath the burdens. Beloved, 
respected and esteemed not only by his 
own regiment, but by all who have been 
associated with him professionally or so- 
cially, he has been ‘termed the “Grand 
Old Man.” Most deservedly does he 
bear the title, and to-day the regiment, 
now that it is going upward toward the 
summit fast, must recognize that to his 
untiring and persistent energy it owes not 
only its magnificent new armory—proba- 
bly the most imposing building in Amer- 
ica—but also its excellent discipline and 
system of recruiting. 

The Ninth Regiment has also strug- 
gled for years against many odds that 
have broken many another organization. 
That it has not succumbed, however, 





must be recognized as due to the past 
record of the regiment and especially its 
war history, which is excelled by that of 
no organization of the Guard of the State. 
So much had he heard prejudicial to the 
regiment and so little in its favor, that the 







writer frankly confesses he was great- 
ly surprised at the result of its tour of 
duty in camp. It is still a long way be- 
hind the perfection mark, but no organ- 
ization, probably, ever made a greater per- 
centage of progress in camp than did the 
Ninth in its tour of duty in 1889. There 
are many worthy and meritorious officers 
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in the regiment who work hard and ear- 
nestly for its success, but the greatest 
drawback to its further progress is divi- 
sion of spirit among them. 

A half dozen good captains can gener- 
ally make a good regiment, and though 
the Ninth, like the Eighth, has labored 
against great odds in having no proper 
place to. drill in, and against even greater 
odds in having a few officers who are so 
conservative that every motion toward 
progress is retarded, the first is now about 
to be cleared away, since a new and com- 
modious armory is to be built tor it, while 
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will fail, and the regiment be retarded for 
years in its onward work. 

The Seventh Regiment, the famous 
Seventh! What is it about this regiment 
that when you name it to a New Yorker 
his cheeks tingle and his eyes glisten with 
pride and a sense of proprietorship? Why 
is it that it is deservedly given the first 
place among regiments of the National 
Guard the entire Union over? It is not 
its war record, for that is not any better 
than several other regiments of the Guard 


and way behind, as a regiment, that of 
many of the volunteer regiments. Though 
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the second can be remedied any time 
the progressive element of the regiment 
chooses. Even as the Eighth, so the 
Ninth also owes much to its command- 
ing officer, Colonel William Seward, Jr., a 
man who, having the good of the regi- 
ment at heart, has done more than any 
one man to see it through its troubles, 
and seems now about to succeed. With 
earnest united effort on the part of his 
officers, he will put the Ninth back in its 
old place as a regiment that all New 
York will be proud of, and ene that men 
will consider it an honor to belong to. 
Without this unity of feeling, however, 
on the part of officers, the utmost effort 
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the record is a good one, it is not extra- 
ordinary. Though over 600 members of 
the regiment became officers in the United 
States service ere the war was closed, and 
of these 600 three attained the rank of 
major general, yet their rank and services 
did not equal those of many officers of 
volunteers who had no military training 
before the war. Indeed, in case another 
great war to-day suddenly opened on 
the people, it is probable that not only 
600 but the entire 1,000 men of the 
Seventh could obtain commissions if they 
desired to. Some unthinking people, and 
among those may be numbered some 
members of the Seventh, ascribe it to the 
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uniform, But to say 
or even think that 
this magnificent 
regiment is held to- 
gether by its clothes 
a uniform old, out 
of date, ludicrous 
and individually un- 
becoming—is to say 
that the organiza- 
tion still retains 
the old militia, or, vulgarly put, the old 
“milish ” spirit, and that, from intimate 
knowledge of the regiment as a body, and 
of many of its officers and men as indi- 
viduals, the writer knows is not true. 
There is to-day not a more progressive 
organization in the State of New York. 
What, then, is the reason that all New 
York claims the regiment? It certainly 
cannot be its drills, its marching, etc., for 
those are equaled by many of the separate 
companies —indeed in some particulars 
surpassed. It cannot be the social stand- 
ing of its members, for some of the sep- 
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arate companies are far more exclusive’ 


in that particular, and yet do not possess 
the military spirit that this regiment has. 
None of the foregoing reasons can be 
justly ascribed as the cause of its success. 
It is the feeling possessed by all old cam- 
paigners—men who have stood side by 
side in all trouble and all pleasures, who 
have worked together and all in the same 
channel—that makes esprit de corps. Men 
who stand around the camp fire together 
or side by side in battle, or young men 
who go to West Point and go together to 
the riding hall or ballroom, or who stand 
side by side before the dreaded ordeal of 
examination, have this feeling; but it is sel- 
dom that it exists to a remarkable extent 
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in any organization of the National Guard. 
It is this love of the regiment by every 
member in it that makes the regiment 
what it is. Love for the organization 
carries pride in its well being with it, and 
pride in the regiment is what character- 
izes every member in it. “ Touch one, 
touch all” can be truthfully said of the 
Seventh. Composed of a class of men 
who, in soeial, intellectual and business 
standing, are above any regiment in the 
State, taken as a body, the usual rule is 
reversed, and we find the rich men in the 
ranks and the majority of officers to be 
men of ordinary means. 

In other regiments the position of an 
officer costs something, and. the officer is 
expected to properly maintain that posi- 
tion by the expenditure of more funds 
than the enlisted man. In the Seventh 
officers and men are taxed alike ; and in 
fact the Seventh Regiment is the cheap- 
est first-class regiment for an officer to 
belong to of any in the Guard. But for 
all that its officers all have to be capa- 
ble men, and it makes no matter what a 
man's position outside the regiment or 
his wealth, inside he has to go through 
the same course with all the rest. It is 
this remarkable devotion to duty that 
has characterized the regiment and made 
it par excellence in the National Guard. 
While in camp it was noticed that it was 
the only regiment that sent out lieuten- 
ants to command companies at every 
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company and _bat- 
talion drill, the cap- 
tains who had had 
the experience re- 
maining in their 
tents. The intelli- 
gence of its mem- 
bers was easily seen 
in the way they took 
hold of and carried 
out such practical 
work as grand guard duty, and the ex- 
cellent staying qualities, which are the 
result of discipline, were proved by the 
eagerness with which the entire regiment 
welcomed a repetition of the hard and 
arduous night marching undergone by 
the first detail of grand guards. But the 
Seventh, even as other regiments, has 
faults, and the greatest of these is the 
danger of too much esprit. In _ other 
words, it is not enough to know that one 
can get ahead of his fellows, but he 
must know enough and work enough to 
stay ahead. In the standing, 
socially and professionally, of 
its officers and men, in its 
record of the past, in its entire 
and whole desire to maintain 
its high position, the Seventh 
has that in it to keep it ahead 
of the Guard in every par- 
ticular. Yet the “touch one, 
touch all” spirit is so strong 
in the regiment that it does 
hurt often, and some men 
who have thought differently from their 
fellows on regimental matters have not 
dared to say so, because the spirit of 
the regiment was against it. If this 
spirit is progressive it is all right, but 
if it belongs to the old conservative 
school, indicated by the old: uniform, it 
must be hurtful. If laws established for 
the good of the whole are rejected by 
a part, the whole is injured. The more 
we admit the good intention of all laws 
and measures, which at first we consider 
unreasonable and aggravating, and the 
more we see the general effect on others 
that we are proud of and admire, the bet- 
ter and more just idea of discipline have we 
if we resign ourselves to a salutary neces- 
sity. The “touch of the elbow” spirit 
is necessary in social organizations, and 
twenty-five years ago was necessary on the 
battlefield. Then it was that the soldier 
under fire died heroically because he felt 
through the line of elbows the beating of 
many hearts in unison with his own, and 
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that his safety was in standing close by 
his comrade. But the courage of the 
soldier of to-day is of a far different and 
far higher kind than then. Now he has 
to fight alone, away from his fellows, and 
he is struck down by a little unperceiv- 
able missile that he does not know from 
whom or where it comes, and heroism 
consists in lying down to be shot simply 
because it is duty to do so. Individual- 
ism is required and independence of 
action, and so the brains of the soldier 
must be given more scope and freedom 
of action. 

The men of the Seventh are men who 
not only respect themselves but the flag 
they serve under, and when the time 
comes for service they can always be de- 
pended upon, every man of them. It is 
in their power to lead the entire Guard in 
every progressive measure, if they wish, 
even as they lead it to-day in unity of 
feeling and rifle practice and pride in 
the organization. And it makes no differ- 
ence whether they consider 
themselves organized to guard 
against mobs and riots in the 
cities, orto defend the coun- 
try against outside enemies— 
the end in view and the 
means of attaining it are al- 
ways the same. 

The Twenty-second Regi- 
ment is another to which the 
foregoing remarks as regards 
uniform will apply. In camp 
this regiment particularly excelled in guard 
duty and in all practical work. It de- 
servedly has the name of a practical regi- 
ment, and in matters of minor tactics has 
taken the lead in the State. Its disci- 
pline among the men was excellent, but it 
varied to a great extent among the offi- 
cers. ‘The result was seen in the charac- 
ter of camp work, as police, guard duty, 
grand guard duty, military etiquette, etc., 
among the different companies. In some 
the work was excellent and could not be 
surpassed ; in others it was surpassed by 
some of the com- 
panies of even the 
second-rate regi- 
ments of the State. 
It is impossible for 
a regiment to main- 
tain an attitude that 
to the outside world 
presents the appear- 
ance of a family 
in excellent stand- 
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ing, unless 

with unity of spirit 

all officers act in 

concert for the good of the whole 
and all are subservient to the com- 


mon head. Cliques and sects and ratty sy 


regimental politics generally have 

been the death of many fine organiza- 
tions, and the best way to stop any such 
proceedings is to kill with a sure hand 
any party or parties who seem determined 
to work against the good of the majority: 

The Fourteenth and Thirty-second 
Regiments were in camp the first two 
weeks of the summer of 1888, before the 
writer was detailed by the War Depart- 
ment to it, and he therefore did not see 
them. 

The Forty-seventh Regiment has in it 
the elements of a first-class regiment as 
regards drill and numbers. ‘That it is 
not so now is due to reasons known to 
all the Guard of the State. It was un- 
fortunate during its tour in camp in hav- 
ing misleading reports sent to the press 
daily regarding the character of its work. 
That its present colonel has done much 
to help the regiment and advance it, 
everyone knows, but that he cannot do 
much more unless he has the help of a// 
his officers is even more certain, With a 
spirit of ambition and unity of purpose 
the colonel and officers working together 
have the means to make the regiment 
second to none in the State. 

The work of the Seventy-first in camp 
was satisfactory to a limited extent. But 
the regiment has for so long worked up 
hill that, while it has begun to advance, 
it is perhaps too early to expect of it all 
that will show in another year or two. It 
is advancing and its officers are able men, 
and if the character of the men in the 
ranks—to be enlisted —is looked after 
there is no fear of the result. 

Perhaps the most puzzling and certainly 





one of the most interesting 

regiments in camp was the 

Twelfth. So much has been said and so 
much told of this regiment, not only by 
outsiders, but by many of its own officers, 
that much was expected of it. Its work, 
as far as it went, was well done, except 
in matters pertaining to guard duty and 
military etiquette and courtesy. But the 
greatest drawback to the advancement of 
the regiment is the evident desire to put it 
on the same ground and treat it in the 
same manner as regiments in the regular 
army. As far as discipline in itself goes, 
this is commendable, but the means of en- 
forcing and teaching discipline must nec- 
essarily be in accordance with the charac- 
ter of men on whom it acts. It is well 
known that the men in the regular service 
are not socially or intellectually equal 
to those of the National Guard. The 
former are men who, having no profes- 
sion or trade or business, finding them- 
selves out of employment, enlist for a 
livelihood, and are too often men with 
whom it is necessary to use force, with 
all the word means, to compel them to 
comprehend discipline. The latter are 
men in trades or in 

employment, and 

their military work 

is necessarily sec- 

ondary to their 

means of gaining a 

livelihood. They 

are often not only 

property owners, 

but also among the 


prominent men of See eee ee 
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their locality, and are identified with the 
best interests of the place. To them 
discipline is an axiom and self evident. 
If, therefore, the rough and brusque 
ways that are sometimes employed in the 
regular service are used in the Nation- 
al Guard the result will be a class of 
equally rough enlisted men. The system 
that made the man in the ranks a ma- 
chine equipped for war, with no mind of 
his own, has passed away, and with the 
breaking up of solid lines comes the in- 
dividuality of the man. To teach him, 
therefore, he must be considered as a 
man, and not a machine. 

And now, having in a general way 
touched upon what seemed the salient 
points for criticism of the various regi- 
ments and companies as they appeared in 
camp, in what direction can the Guard 
advance to the greatest profit for itself ? 
First of all as regards organization. It 
would seem that it were not only prac- 
ticable, but easy, to devise a system by 
which the separate companies could be put 
into larger administrative units that would 
be advantageous in more ways than one. 
The Guard of the State is divided into 
four brigades, with headquarters at New 
York, Brooklyn, Albany and Buffalo, and 
commanded respectively by Brigadiers 
General Fitzgerald, McCleer, Parker and 
Doyle. The separate companies are all 
in the Third and Fourth brigades, except 
the Seventeenth, of Flushing, L. L., which 
is in the Second Brigade. The separate 
companies are generally in clusters, mak- 
ing it easy to get them together. Thus 
at Troy there are three; at Cohoes, but a 
few miles away, one; at Whitehall one, 
and at Hoosick Falls one. At Schenec- 
tady there are two; at Mohawk one, and 
at Amsterdam one. At Syracuse there 
are two; at Cortlandt one; at Oswego, 
two. 

And so throughout the entire State the 
district covered by separate companies, 
arranged in clusters of four each, will not 
exceed two hours’ journey by cars in any 
direction. Arranged in battalions of four 
companies for purposes of drill they could 
and should be concentrated at headquar- 
ters of the battalion for at least three of 
the required number of drills in the year. 
To worthy and ambitious officers this ar- 
rangement would open the door to pro- 
motion. Each battalion should have its 
major or lieutenant colonel, its adjutant 
and such other staff officers as might be 
deemed necessary. By bringing compa- 
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nies together the friction of half acquaint- 
anceship would change into an esprit de 
corps of different battalions that would 
bring out the strongest and best points of 
every officer and man. It would, also, by 
such an arrangement be in accord with 
modern organizations, as, instead of send- 
ing separate companies to camp to meet 
each other for the first time as now, three 
battalion regiments could be sent, that, 
as far as drills of battalion and company 
were concerned, would be as perfect as 
are the separate companies now in com- 
pany drill. In all matters of drill the 
major of the battalion would be respon- 
sible, and whenever a battalion is ordered 
anywhere all difficulties of administration 
would be greatly diminished. The gen- 
eral matters of discipline and adminis- 
tration would still be in the hands of 
brigade commanders, as now. 

Another matter, also of organization, 
would prove beneficial. Brigade com- 
manders, as matters now stand, never see 
their troops in practical work. ‘They com- 
mand them at any great parade, but never 
in camp. If brigades are to be retained, 
and there certainly seems every reason 
why they should be, then brigade form- 
ations should be as perfect as possible. 
Brigade commanders should be ordered 
to camp when their own troops are there 
for at least a week each, in order that 
they too may become familiar with 
camp life and routine and may thor- 
oughly know all weak and aii strong 
points of their officers and troops. It has 
been my experience, and is the experi- 
ence of every active officer both in the 
army and out, that the older an officer 
becomes and the more rank he has, the 
less he knows of the thousand details 
of drill and discipline of the company 
and regiment. Yet he ought to know it 
as well as the subaltern. With the per- 
manent headquarter staff established in 
camp, working under general orders from 
headquarters, there would not be any 
danger of friction if put under the orders 
of brigade commanders for a week or 
two. 

Again, throughout the entire State there 
seems to be considerable ignorance on the 
part of quartermasters and commissary 
officers as to their duties. This is due to 
the present system, which gives all work 
of those departments into the hands of 
one officer, and thus makes the position 
of all others simply ornamental. It would 
seem that since the quartermaster and 
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commissary are in time of service the 
most important officers of the staff, they 
should at least be given enough responsi- 
bility to thoroughly know their duties. If 
colonels and captains can spend two or 
three evenings each week at their armo- 
ries superintending drills, quartermasters 
can surely spend one making out returns 
for each month. The result would be 
beneficial to the State in a double way, 
since it not only would teach its officers 
their duties, but would result in a saving 
of much property that is now condemned 
or lost. 

The administrative offices of the mili- 
tary department of the State are virtually 
managed by the adjutant general and the 
commissary general of ordnance or chief 
of ordnance. The latter, in fact, is the 
only constitutional office of the depart- 
ment, and the officer holding it is ap- 
pointed by the Governor, and his appoint- 
ment must be confirmed by the Senate. 
He is practically the quartermaster and 
commissary in chief as well as chief of 
ordnance, and is charged with the pur- 
chase and care of all public property. It 
is too much work for one department, and 
it would be well if the offices could be 


subdivided and put in the hands of offi- 
cers whose titles and rank indicate their 
duty. 

Again, where officers are qualified for 
the duties of such high positions, they 


should be retained indefinitely. As mat- 
ters now stand every administration ap- 
points its own officers, and the result is that 
where politics have so large a hand effi- 
ciency is too often a secondary considera- 
tion. The positions of adjutant general, 
chief of ordnance, chief quartermaster, 
inspector general and paymaster gener- 
al should be permanent, even if it were 
necessary to debar the incumbents from 
political rights except in a local way. 
One great reason of the tried efficiency 
of army and navy officers of the regular 
service is that they are debarred from 
political preferment and, to a certain ex- 
tent, of the right of suffrage. They hold 
their positions for life on good behavior, 
and are therefore the best executors of 
the military administration. 

There are many matters of drill and 
progress in the minor tactics of military 
matters in which the Guard may advance. 
Many officers complain that too much of 
their time is taken up in armory work, 
and they object to anything new or pro- 
gressive, because it may take even more. 
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But they forget that in systematizing drill 
and all military work the amount of time 
required is less, while the result will be 
much better. In the last camp a number 
of grand guard details were made, and in 
every case but one the work done was 
unqualifiedly successful. ‘Ten years ago 
so little was known in the Guard of camp 
guard duty that it was looked upon by 
many officers as a great bore and unnec- 
essary. To-day the Guard is so thor- 
oughly up in this work that no officer 
thinks his company passable even unless 
his men know and perform guard duty 
well. Its necessity and value are recog- 
nized. So also with grand guard and 
outpost duty. Before it was attempted 
so little was known of it, its object and 
value, that many colonels and captains 
went to camp saying they did not believe 
in it, that it was a waste of time, etc., and 
to-day those of the Guard who still jeer 
and laugh at it may be set down as be- 
longing to that class of men who are so 
steeped in an atmosphere of ignorance 
and bigotry that they will never be of 
any use to the Guard in time of peace 
and a drawback in time of service. 

The regiments that took up the work 
continued it through the fall. It is this 
kind of work that the Guard needs— 
something besides the usual routine of 
company and battalion drill. As Colonel 
Loder, the government inspector, said, 
“The Guard, for all practical purposes, is 
well enough drilled.”” It is beyond the 
drill now; it is into the region of minor 
tactics that it must go. The example of 
the Thirteenth in making a reconnoissance 
in force on Long Island not long ago, is 
most worthy of notice, and is probably 
the most practical piece of progressive 
work attempted. ‘The march out of the 
company of the Sixty-fifth Regiment 
(Babcock’s) last August is also worthy of 
emulation. This officer took thirty men 
and one two-horse wagon and started out 
on a four-days’ march. In the wagon he 
carried blankets and tents, while all ra- 
tions were carried in havresacks. The 
rations were of the condensed kind: ex- 
tract of coffee, soup extracts, canned 
corned beef, etc. His men lived well, 
and the total cost was but 20 cents per 
day per man. 

Two of the State batteries, the Fifth 
and Sixth, have each had, under orders 
from general headquarters, a march of a 
week. Horses were hired, and the bat- 
teries went out as in time of actual ser- 
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vice, Carrying ammunition fixed in limber 
chests, and all their tents, rations and 
baggage in four mule wagon trains. In 
both cases, as with the grand guard work, 
the organizations desired to repeat the 
work, the men enjoying it and recogniz- 
ing that they were gaining a practical 
knowledge that it would be impossible to 
gain in the armory by years of work and 
study. 

It is such work that the Guard is ready 
for now and should carry out on a larger 
scale. Entire regiments should be sent 
out for two or three days’ march and 
have with them their wagon trains. A 
regiment and a battery and a troop 
should be sent out, showing the relative 
positions of each arm of service on the 
march and in time of service. The troop 
in New York city did not goto camp. It 
was but mustered into the Guard in April, 
1889, and is still in such a crude shape 
that it must be a_ long time before it can 
hold itself in the place it ought to take 
—the leading troop in the United States. 
The batteries were sent to camp in de- 
tachments. It would seem good policy 
to erect at the camp ground gun sheds 
and horse sheds, rent horses for the entire 


season, and send each battery and the 
troop into camp for a week. 

And now a word to officers directly. 
It is possible for every regiment and com- 
pany in the State to attain the degree of 
unity, the esprit de corps, of the Seventh 


Regiment, if they wish to. But to obtain 
it the right men must be enlisted first. 
Half a dozen good captains can ruin or 
make a regiment, for they can elect such 
a colonel as they desire. A dozen good 
privates can ruin or make a company, also, 
for they can by unity of action control 
the rest. But after obtaining the right 
kind of men, that is, men who go into the 
Guard fully realizing the responsibilities 
and hardships of active membership, then 
it is harder yet to keep them. Here, in 
particular, lies the field of the officer. A 
false amour propre on the part of any offi- 
cer creates an austerity, a rigidity and a 
conceit that beget grudges and rancors 
on the part of his men. It keeps them 
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aloof from him and creates timidity and 
diffidence, personal hates and resentments 
that in the hour of trial breed discontent 
and insubordination. The officer must 
first know himself, and, knowing the ex- 
tent of his abilities or powers, must not 
seek to go beyond them. Then in the 
purely military work the rigorous and un- 
alterable attitude of the officer can be 
maintained with dignity and will be rec- 
ognized by all from intuition or experi- 
ence as dictated by the needs of disci- 
pline. But off duty let officers fraternize 
with their men, go among them, take an 
interest in all their aims and ambitions, 
assist them and protect, counsel and com- 
fort them when in trouble. In this way 
will the humblest and stupidest man in 
the ranks recognize the fitness of their 
superiors to command and lead, and will 
ever be obedient—even more—will antici- 
pate the desires of the officer. 

To understand discipline properly, as it 
is and ought to be, the principles on which 
it is based, its ends and aims, and then its 
effects, should be the first duty of the 
officer and he must then preach it to the 
man. He should, therefore, be -areful 
never to order, or even indicate, to the 
man any duty or work that he himself is 
either unable or afraid or ashamed to per- 
form. If he does, he is not worthy of his 
commission, not even of a place among 
the humblest of his privates. He must 
possess tact, or at least cultivate it ; but 
not policy. The latter possesses ele- 
ments of duplicity that are inconsistent 
with military dignity and honor. If then 
he tries to make himself what the State 
expects of him, fully cognizant of all his 
rights, his duties and his reponsibilities, 
and if he carries these out with the help of 
his men, giving them to understand that 
it is by their help that he succeeds, then in 
the hour of trial—whether in the armory, 
in the street fight, or on the battlefield— 
will he find among his men that fraternity 
of spirit, the unity of desire and will, the 
resolution to stand by him and succeed 
that make the company a band of broth- 
ers, of which he is not only chief but fa- 
ther and friend to each individual member. 
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ally followed by one of 
long-continued severity, 
Yn ee the present ice-yachting 
‘ season may be considered 
with a lively degree of in- 
terest. During last winter 
the weather was so remarkably mild and 
unseasonable most of the time that ice 
yachtsmen on the Hudson and on the 
Shrewsbury in New Jersey had only a few 
days in which to do the year’s racing. 
The few races that were sailed, however, 
were more than ordinarily exciting, for not 
only was the ice in excellent condition, 
but the attending circumstances of wind 
and weather were highly favorable to 
the greatest degree of speed. Assuming, 
therefore, the correctness of the theory 
of rotation in weather, the mildness of 
last winter may be taken as a not unrea- 
sonable indication of the more satisfac- 
tory nature of this season. 

The great interest taken in the races 
last year, and the preparatory activity of 
the past few weeks, tend to show the 
growing popularity of this form of out- 
door sport. The probabilities are that 
before the coming of spring puts an 
end to this winter’s racing the aggregate 
number of ice yachts on American rivers 
and lakes will be materially increased ; 
and if this should be the case the Hudson 
in New York and the Shrewsbury in New 
Jersey may no longer have a monopoly 
of ice-yachting enterprise. Aside from 
their natural situation and climatic ad- 
vantages, these two localities have other 
resources that must enter into the con- 
sideration of questions touching their ice- 
yachting supremacy. Chief of these is 
the experience in rigging and sailing that 
the ice yachtsmen have gained from years 
of racing and cruising during the summer 
season in and about the waters of New 
York and New Jersey. There can be no 
question that a_ skillful yachtsman or 
canoeist will naturally manage an ice 
yacht much better than the man who, by 
reason of the shallowness of local waters, 
has no opportunity to acquire experience 
in boat, canoe or yacht sailing. 
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This will explain, to some extent at 
least, the apparently reluctant advance 
of ice yachting in this country during 
the past few years, as well as the fact 
that the best sailing seems to have been 
confined to the Hudson and the Shrews- 
bury. Persons who have never lived 
through the anxious moments of claw- 
ing-off a lee shore in a fragile yacht, or 
have never withstood the mental strain 
of jibbing a racing canoe in a roaring 
seaway, cannot be expected to appre- 
ciate to the full the intense pleasure of 
dodging air holes in the ice at the rate 
of sixty miles an hour. Just as he can 
best enjoy tiger hunting who has faced 
the grizzly bear on some lonely Colorado 
height, so the perfect ice yachtsman is 
he who knows well the thrilling experi- 
ences of the salt sea. 

I by no means wish to convey the 
idea that the inland ice yachtsman may 
not become as skillful a manager of his 
craft as the salt-sea sailor. On the con- 
trary, I believe that the inland resident 
may, with practice, become a racing ex- 
pert, but as he has to learn by study and 
observation what the inhabitant of the 
coast knows by instinct, he is at a tre- 
mendous disadvantage. It is for this 
reason, and also because persons not 
specially interested in sailing will not 
seek to learn the winter sport, that the 
number of ice yachts on inland rivers 
and lakes is not greater than at present. 
What the inland ice yachtsmen lack in 
numbers, however, they are apt to make 
up in enthusiasm; and if their chances 
for practice are at all favorable they 
often make the racing events very lively 
for their tide-water competitors. The 
racing ability of the inland boats is often 
remarkable, especially as their builders 
could have had little expert knowledge of 
the finer points of construction and rig- 
ging. It is entirely out of the question 
that residents of inland localities should 
have an accurate knowledge of the per- 
plexing features of centres of effort and 
other scientific points; and yet these things 
are necessary in the successful yachtsman. 
To be sure, there are salt-sea yachtsmen 
who know no more about centre of effort 
than they do about a sailing chart of the 
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moon, and I have even heard an expe- 
rienced sailor say that he could step a 
mast by guesswork as well as science 
could locate it with a foot rule; yet re- 
peated trials have shown that the rule-o’- 
thumb theory cannot come within hailing 
distance of the scientific designer. 

This state of things applies as well to 
ice yachts as to boats of any description, 
and its logical application helps to ac- 
count for the fame of the ice yachts of 
the Hudson and the Shrewsbury. The 
inland builder cannot reasonably hope to 
cut his sails and step his mast by guess- 
work and then stand any chance what- 
ever of outsailing his competitor who has 
measurements of all kinds down to a sci- 
entific basis. It is only when the inland 
sailor takes heed of these technicalities 
and profits by them that he gets a place 
on the racing list. 

In this, as in other kinds of sports, sci- 
ence and skill win, and he who goes into 
it in a halting or half-hearted manner 
may expect to get very little pleasure or 
satisfaction out of it. Unfortunately for 


the extended popularity of ice yachting 
it has turned out to be a form of amuse- 
ment that only persons of leisure and 


means can engage in to the full measure. 
Unlike ordinary yachting it cannot be 
followed by persons with easy - going 
ideas of cruising. The ice yacht is not a 
cruising craft, and there are no indica- 
tions that it ever will be. Its nature and 
construction forbid such a use of it. 

In the first place the deck room is too 
small, even on the largest of the Hud- 
son River craft, to accommodate per- 
sons enough to make cruising enjoyable, 
and in the second the frightful veloc- 
ity with which the passengers are shot 
through the cold winter air makes a 
long ride decidedly unpleasant. Unless 
a person is so fortified by extra layers of 
clothes that he resembles a sack of wool, 
he cannot prevent the rushing air from 
penetrating every fibre of his garments, 
thus benumbing his faculties and destroy- 
ing all pleasure in the sport. To prop- 
erly appreciate ice yachting, a passenger 
should at all times be warm and comfort- 
able. It has been suggested that nov- 
ices should protect themselves against the 
cold, which usually goes whizzing past at 
the rate of fifty miles an hour, by wear- 
ing silk or chamois undergarments in ad- 
dition to the ordinary undergarments of 
thick wool. Silk or chamois will prevent 
the escape of the bodily heat as com- 
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pletely as any substance, except paper. 
As paper undergarments have not yet 
been put on the market, silk and chamois 
are the next best things. Extra precau- 
tions in this line may be taken by placing 
two or three thicknesses of paper under- 
neath the coat or waistcoat. Felt boots 
may be worn to advantage. 

Thus equipped almost any man may 
ride in a racing yacht all day and enjoy 
the sport thoroughly, especially as the 
exhilaration and excitement of sailing 
do much to mitigate the sensation of 
cold. There are persons, no doubt, who 
could sail an ice yacht for two or three 
hours in a stiff wind and wear only ordi- 
nary clothing, but such conduct, if per- 
sisted in, would unavoidably lead to dis- 
astrous results. The ice yachtsman has 
not only the normal cold of the weather 
to overcome, but he has that cold highly 
intensified by the rapid passage of the 
yacht over the ice, the speed of which is 
nearly always greater than that of the 
wind. Thus the cold is actually forced 
upon him with a velocity something in 
excess of the strength of the wind. The 
ice yachtsman cannot ward off any part 
of this cold by physical exertion of his 
own; he must sit or lie still in the box 
of his craft, and trust to his enthusiasm 
to keep him warm. Enthusiasm is well 
enough in its way, but it does not always 
harmonize with a frozen nose or frost- 
bitten ears. 

Beginners will do well to pay particu- 
lar attention to this important matter of 
dress, for upon it depends, in a measure, 
the question of their taste for the sport. 
It is well to get a favorable impression 
at the outset, as a cold and disagreeabie 
first experience might prevent a second 
trial. This principle is nowhere more 
fully recognized than among canoeists. 
Old canoeists will take particular pains 
to see to it that friends who embark in 
canoes for the first time have a pleasant 
and agreeable voyage, for the reason that 
the novice will be sure to try again on his 
own account. The disagreeable experi- 
ences will come later, when the canoeing 
habit has become chronic. Ice yachts- 
men generally should act upon the same 
principle in dealing with novices, as in 
that way the number of ice yachts in the 
country will ultimately be largely in- 
creased. 

At best, ice yachting is a sport that the 
novice looks upon with varying degrees 
of misgiving and apprehension. The 
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speed of the craft and the quickness 
with which it changes from one course 
to another, as well as the proverbial un- 
certainty of the ice, are apt to encourage 
hesitation, even in persons of naturally 
strong nerves. Manifestly, therefore, the 
beginner should not seek to manage an 
ice yacht until he has studied carefully 
the construction of the craft and has 
mastered at least the rudiments of yacht 
sailing. As many of the readers of this 
article have never sailed an ice yacht, a 
brief description of it and some reference 
to its method of sailing may prove of in- 
terest to those who wish to engage in the 
sport for the first time. 

As a broad, general principle it may be 
said that an ice yacht differs little from 
any other fabric propelled by sails. The 
chief parts of its construction resemble 
an ordinary cross more nearly than any- 
thing else. Indeed, in proper hands, a 
cross such as the Penitentes set up in 
New Mexico, Arizona and Colorado 
could be rigged into a very serviceable 
ice yacht. The upright piece would 
serve as a centre timber and the cross 
piece as the runner plank. Then, with 
an iron runner at each end of the cross 
piece, a movable iron rudder at the 
after end of the upright, a mast at or 
near the intersection of the two pieces 
and a bowsprit forward, the craft would 
be ready for the sails. Of course, the 
construction of a racing ice yacht is not 
carried on in this way, but is character- 
ized by great care in the selection of ma- 
terials and unusual accuracy in the vari- 
ous measurements and calculations. The 
centre timber and the runner plant must 
be of tough wood, capable of standing 
the enormous strains occasionally put 
upon them. Any flaw here would mean 
a serious accident at some future time. 

As there is nothing to support the body 
of the ice yacht amidships it will be seen 
that the two timbers must be of unusual 
strength. 

The weight of mast, rigging and sails 
comes upon the centre of the runner 
plank, which has no other supports than 
the iron runners at the ends. ‘To obtain 
the proper stiffness required for racing in 
high winds this timber must be well sea- 
soned and reasonably heavy. 

In addition to the two principal tim- 
bers, the after runner, which serves the 
double purpose of runner and rudder, 
should receive most careful attention 
from the beginner. As this rudder sup- 


ports the end of the centre timber and is 
responsible for the conduct of the craft, 
the strain upon it at times is something 
out of the ordinary. Care must be taken 
that the rudder is well balanced and that 
it works as easily as the rudder of a cut- 
ter. The working parts should move 
freely to the slightest pressure upon the 
tiller, without the least suspicion of hitch 
or flaw about them. 

With the two timbers well laid down, 
the beginner may give his attention to 
the mast, bowsprit and rigging. Common 
sense will tell him that his mast should be 
the best piece of wood of the kind that 
he can find, as an inferior mast is apt to 
break and spoil the boat’s chances of win- 
ning an important race, to say nothing of 
tearing a costly suit of sails and spilling 
the crew out over the ice in various con- 
ditions of physical demoralization. The 
bowsprit is not so important, but the 
builder will naturally wish to have it in 
harmony with the mast, boom and gaff. 

The questions attending the quality, 
cut and set of the sails should not be 
decided hastily, for herein lies the test 
that distinguishes the expert sailor from 
the novice. The sails furnish the power 
and the speed, and in their construction 
the builder shows his skill. All parts of 
the ice yacht, except the sails, may be 
made by the beginner himself, if he 
chooses, but when he reaches the white 
swelling cloths he should stand aside and 
let the best professional sail maker of his 
acquaintance do the work. Like various 
other accomplishments, sail making is a 
natural gift. It cannot be learned by 
everyone, no matter how long the appren- 
ticeship, and unless the beginner wishes 
to make sail making a professional study 
he should let it alone. I would as soon 
attempt to cut my own clothes as to cut 
and fit mysails. Even practical canoeists 
have learned that they cannot cut a sail 
as well as a professional can, no matter 
what their skill as designers and riggers. 

Experience has shown that the sloop 
rig is the best for ice yachts, mainly 
for the reason that one man can handle 
it without trouble. The substitution of 
the single jib with the split headsails of 
the modern cutter would not be an ad- 
vantage, as the ice yacht practically has 
only one point of sailing. Up to the 
time of actual sailing the ice yacht re- 
sembles in principle and construction the 
ordinary sloop, but here the similarity 
ends. The one peculiar feature of the 
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ice yacht is that it always sails close 
hauled, with sheets flattened in as tight 
as the proverbial drumhead. Sheets are 
never eased, except occasionally to assist 
the boat in making a quick turn around a 
buoy or stake boat. Running dead be- 
fore the wind is ina sort of zigzag course, 
radically different from ordinary boat sail- 
ing. These fine technical points have been 
so well explained and illustrated by Col. 
Charles Ledyard Norton in this maga- 
zine * that I need not repeat them. They 
are points that the novice can learn most 
satisfactorily by personal observation. 
The peculiarities of ice-yacht sailing have 
for their foundation the fact that the boat 
goes fasterthan the wind. Thus, were the 
boat put directly before the wind with free 
sheets, she would go no faster than the 
wind, and, as a result, her mainsail would 
constantly shake and flutter as though the 
wind were blowing upon both sides of it 
at the same time. Many well-meaning 
but badly-informed persons doubtless even 
yet scoff at the idea that the ice yacht 
moves more rapidly than the wind that 
blows it. These are the persons who 
never can learn the difference between a 
catboat and a sloop, and who look with 


doubt and wonder upon the spectacle of 
a boat sailing against the wind. 

In making his first experiments at prac- 
tical sailing the beginner will do well to 
select a broad piece of smooth ice, as far 
away as practicable from other ice yachts, 


but not too remote from assistance. The 
necessity for this precaution arises from 
the fact that the danger from collisions 
and other accidents is much reduced if 
the beginner has a wide expanse of ice all 
to himself. The various capers that an 
ice yacht will cut, even when in practiced 
hands, are astonishing. These capers 
become dangerous should they occur with 
a beginner in the midst of a fleet. The 
desirability of remaining within reach 
of assistance will be painfully apparent 
when the novice meets with his first acci- 
dent, and is compelled to fish himself out 
of an air hole in the ice or drag a dis- 
mantled craft home in the teeth of a stiff 
January gale. 

The one important and inflexible rule of 
ice yachting is this: keep the craft on 
her feet. On no account let the wind- 
ward runner rise into the air like an un- 
ruly mustang. The moment that the 
windward runner loses its grip on the 
ice the steersman loses his control of the 








* January, 1880. 
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boat. At this point the danger is very 
great, especially if the speed be some- 
thing like a mile a minute. While one 
runner is in the air there is absolutely 
nothing to prevent the yacht from run- 
ning into the first convenient air hole 
or of going to pieces upon some log or 
heavy stick of driftwood imbedded in the 
ice. A windrow of rough ice may end 
the career of the craft and possibly that 
of one of its crew under these circum- 
stances. 

I do not touch upon the dangers of ice 
yachting with the idea of discouraging 
persons who have an inclination toward 
the sport. But I believe that these things 
should be spoken of frankly, in order that 
the beginner may know beforehand the 
inconveniences as well as the attractions 
that he may expect to meet. No true 
sport like this ever was injured in the 
estimation of sensible people because the 
whole truth was told about it. The ice 
yachtsman should be well posted upon 
the dangers that lie in wait for him, so 
that he may take all possible precautions 
against them. It is impossible to prevent 
accidents in any sport, but various mis- 
haps and disasters may be avoided by 
knowing how to look for them. Despite 
the great natural peril of the sport fatal 
accidents in canoeing are very rare, main- 
ly by reason of the fact that, from the 
very necessities of the case, canoeists are 
constantly on the watch for a variety of 
uncomfortable mishaps. Yachting and 
ordinary boat sailing are not nearly so 
perilous as canoeing, and yet the percent- 
age of fatal accidents attending them is 
infinitely greater than in canoeing. The 
percentage of accidents. in ice yachting 
is very slight, and it will not grow any 
larger if proper precautions be taken. 
The experienced sailor looks out for mis- 
haps instinctively, so that it is only the 
beginner who needs these warning words. 

To the beginner, who has considered 
carefully the points that I have barely 
touched upon, little more need be said, 
as he can safely be trusted to learn the 
pleasures and excitements of ice yacht- 
ing for himself. The delight of sailing a 
fast boat in a stiffish sort of gale, with an 
equally fast rival on the weather quarter, 
is something that cannot adequately be 
put into words. Just at the critical point 
language fails utterly, like an unruly ves- 
sel that persists in going upon a lee shore 
when a cable’s length of more weatherly 
work would have sent her out into clear 
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water. Language is good enough to de- 
scribe prosaic details of building and rig- 
ging, but with the first cool puff of win- 
try wind that shoots the iron-shod craft 
ahead it falls hopelessly behind. Com- 
mon words are too slow and common 
sentences too unwieldy to keep pace with 
the ice yacht. The ordinary descriptions 
of yacht and canoe sailing do not apply. 
There is no low courtesying to the swell- 
ing tide, no smiting of green swells with re- 
sounding keel ; the quick-responding run- 
ners feel the first pressure upon the great 
sail and glide slowly forward, as though 
uncertain what to do. Then, as the pres- 
sure increases, a slender curve of frozen 
spray like flying snow rises up from the 
lee runners, and the white-winged skele- 
ton whizzes out across the ice as though 
thrown from some giant catapult. * 

From an artistic point of view this fly- 
ing pyramid of canvas may not be as 
beautiful or as graceful as an ocean yacht 
bowing down to the green -and - white 
wash of the seas, or as interesting as the 
modern canoe as it rushes daintily from 
crest to crest of sunlit water, but it is the 
culmination of speed in sailing craft of 
whatsoever kind or character. Its only 
rival is the locomotive, and even with this 
fleet racer the contest is nearly always 
one sided. Years ago, when ice yachts 
first became popular, the novel craft 
had many exciting races with Central- 
Hudson express trains. The newspapers 
made much of these encounters, for any- 
thing with sails that would outrun a loco- 
motive was a nine-days’ wonder. Engi- 
neers had good opinions of themselves 
then, and they did not meekly submit to 
the domination of the new ice yacht in 
the matter of speed. 

As a result it became a regular thing 
during good ice-yachting weather for the 
frozen Hudson’s fleet to lie in wait at 
favorable points for the appearance of 
certain fast and vainglorious express 
trains. 

Then, as the wind blew merry and 
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chill across the broad expanse, the ice 
yachts would fall into line abreast of the 
cars in silent challenge to the power of 
steam. Few engineers could resist such 
an appeal to their American instincts, and 
although all manner of racing was forbid- 
den by the railway company, the throttle 
valve was sure to be opened just a trifle 
wider and the raging furnace stirred up 
still more furiously when the frozen spray 
began to fly from the lee runners of the 
rushing ice yachts. In a moment or two 
the passengers would catch the spirit of 
the contest, and then windows would be 
opened and heads thrust into the freez- 
ing air as recklessly as though matters 
of great concern hung upon the winner. 
The roaring, swaying, panting train al- 
ways did its best under the circumstances, 
but the excited passengers, perhaps with 
money wagered on the result, often had 
a helpless sense of being chained to the 
track, as the ghostly fabrics on the ice 
shot ahead and disappeared in the dis- 
tance. 

These races are not heard of so often 
now, partly because they have become an 
old story and partly because the discour- 
aged engineers try no more with widened 
throttles and raging fires to hold their 
places in the van of all earthly things of 
speed. I fancy, however, that the engi- 
neer would like to take part in a race be- 
tween a crack ice yacht and a fleet loco- 
motive unencumbered by cars. Owing to 
the uncertainties of the weather this may 
never be done, but for my part I should 
like very much to see it. I would not feel 
justified in placing a very great amount 
of confidence in either contestant, for at 
best the issue would be uncertain. The 
honors now rest with the ice yacht, and 
are likely to remain so for all time to 
come, unless some new invention in rail- 
roading shall drive trains at the rate of 
a hundred miles or more an hour. It is 
unlikely that ice yachts will attain that 
velocity, although the constant trend of 
builder and sailor is toward improvement. 

















PHYSICAL 
BY W. G. 


HAT men need physi- 
cal training and that 
they get more of it 
than women is a fact, 
but that the feminine 
portion of the com- 
munity should be so 
educated seems to be 
a problem in a state 
of solution. The 
question, “Do wo- 
men really need this 
training?” is fre- 
quently answered in 
the negative by 

ie thinking people. 

Even the snes to give women a higher 

mental education is opposed by certain 

educators. In spite of this indifference 
and opposition the opportunity should 
be and is going to be given them if they 
will grasp it. One difficulty presents it- 
self : however much women may desire 
increased mental training and may be 
intellectually able to advance as far as 
men, they are not physically able to en- 
dure the strain required for such training. 
It cannot be said that our women are 
unusually robust as a race. The consti- 
tution of woman has degenerated until 
it is much inferior to that of man. She 
is troubled with ailments of which men 
never know; she is the doctor’s best pa- 
tient. More special books are written 
describing her ailments than are com- 
piled for men. Conventionality has so 
enslaved her that she is hedged in by 
foolish laws that man would not tolerate. 

Even as a girl she is restricted in her 

dress as no boy is. The active sports 

that make the brothers healthy and 
strong are not permitted the sisters, and 
yet without good reason. 

True, young women are not strong; 
they are not troubled by a surplus of 
animal spirits as are our young men. 
They are so ruled in the methods of dress 
that they cannot use all of the muscles as 
they should be used, and one of the results 
is irregular development. They are too 
fond of the dissipation and excitement of 
society. Mothers, in their endeavor to 
educate their daughters that they may 
shine socially and intellectually at the 
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same time, are too apt to disregard the 
laws of health, and that, too, at an 
age when the girl needs all of her en- 
ergy and strength. Parents do not un- 
derstand the importance of gymnastic 
training for their daughters ; in their at- 
tempts to make them accomplished they 
are, perhaps, more inclined to hurry the 
girls beyond their ability, so that the 
drain upon the system is greater than the 
nourishment supplied by a fast weaken- 
ing constitution, or as Hartwell says: 

There is a condition of mind and body not 
infrequently seen nowadays in children and 
youth, especially among females, which is char- 
acterized by an irritable, easily overwrought 
and unsteady nervous system, arrested muscu- 
lar development, disordered digestion and en- 
feebled powers of assimilation, which might 
well be called cachexia scholastica, since it is 
largely brought about, and sometimes directly, 
too, by ignorant and foolish parents and teach- 
ers who force and cram and overwork the un- 
developed brains of children, and, at the same 
time, by neglecting or frowning upon their play 
and exercise, do their best to retard the growth 
and development which they ought to promote 
and regulate. 


Du Boise Raymond has shown the con- 
nection between brain and muscle, and 
that by far the most marked influence of 
physical exercise is upon brain centres. 
Such exercises as gymnastics, dancing, 
swimming, riding, fencing and skating are 
as much exercises of the central nervous 
system of the brain and spinal marrow as 
of the muscles. Every movement of the 
body depends for its grace, accuracy and 
force.as much upon the co-ordination of 
the muscles as upon the strength of their 
contraction. The gray matter of the brain 
is at work equally with the muscles. As 
Dr. J. W. White has said, it is exercised at 
the same time, and is undoubtedly con- 
forming to the undisputed law of self im- 
provement, that powers, faculties, func- 
tions and organs grow and are strength- 
ened by exercise and are weakened by dis- 
use. Professor Richards, of Yale, makes 
this statement : 

The effect of exercise on the character is felt 
most of all onthe will. Development of mus- 
cular strength is, to a certain extent, develop- 
ment of the highest kind of will. 

If women better understood the rela- 
tion of mind to body they would possibly 
be more willing to exercise. If women 
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are willing to remain where they are, they 
will be left there; if they prefer ailments 
to soundness of physique, the choice is 
their own. If they prefer to be more 
like servants than companions in their 
homes, who will decide to the contrary ? 
In short, if women will not rise mentally 
and physically higher than they are “they 
won't, and there’s an end on’t.” It may 
be said “the spirit is willing, but the flesh 
is weak.” There is the rub; the flesh is 
too weak ! 

Women are as ambitious as men in 
their own way. They wish to excel: in 
what they do. They are as much pleased 
by success as men are, but when it comes 
to doing man’s work they fail. Socrates 
says: ‘Woman is an intelligent being, 
quick to learn and to imitate, and would 
be second to man in nothing but for want 
of physical strength.” Women are too apt 
to prate of their rights and wrongs ; they 
wonder why their position is what it is— 
that men seem to be masters, while their 
own sphere is to raise and rear childrén, 
and in many places to occupy positions 
that are a little better than those of 
servants. They want to rise above them, 
to be emancipated, to be free to think 
and do as men do; but if they are going 
to do this they must be willing to be edu- 
cated as men are. Woman has her place 
in life, and it is as important as that held 
by man. 

She should not attempt to do the work 
of the two sexes, should not underesti- 
mate the duties and privileges of her own 
sex, but should so develop and perfect 
herself physically as well as mentally, as 
to aid in the realization of the ideal hu- 
man being. The healthy condition of the 
race is affected by her physical condition. 
The first cradle of life must affect the life 


itself. Can we expect a poor tree to bear 
good fruit? Can vigor come from weak- 
ness? If the same attention was paid to 


the pedigree of the human race that is to 
that of some animals we should look fora 
hardier people. 

Herbert Spencer says: 

It will seem strange that while the raising 
of first-rate bullocks is an occupation on which 
men of education willingly bestow much time, 
inquiry and thought, the bringing up of fine 
human beings is an occupation tacitly voted 
unworthy of their attention. 

It is not sufficient that a woman should 
be healthy that her offspring may be so 
too, but she must be strong of body that 
she may be better able to teach others. 
A large per cent. of the educators in this 
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country are women. Many of them who 
have trained their minds fail in their work 
because their physiques will not stand the 
strain, while others could much better 
train their minds if they would give their 
bodies the necessary care and attention. 
So much has been said regarding the 
dress of women that the bare mention of 
it calls to mind a certain nut that ripens 
in the fall. In spite of this, however, 
women show their lack of independence 
and good judgment by their almost slavish 
obedience to those laws which they them- 
selves make and seem to respect. No 
woman can give a rational excuse for the 
very tight waist garments that so many of 
them wear. If women imagine that men 
admire a small waist, why not educate 
them to admire a waist that should be of 
normal size? It may be just as well 
turned if it is larger. It is only a matter 
of taste. The inconsistent women long 
to be beautiful and in every way attrac- 
tive; they strive diligently, they labor 
persistently to obtain these ends. They 
use deceptive means which give momen- 
tary comeliness, but later on leave the fair 
one less fair. 

Beauty of face is artificially made by 
applications better known to the gentler 
sex. Women prefer the powders and liq- 
uids that give momentary whiteness of 
the skin to the purity of the complexion 
itself, because it is easier, they think, to 
secure. They seal up the pores of the 
skin by cosmetics which make only the 
apology of a blush, because their poor 
circulation will not give the desired color. 
If women were willing to put as much 
time in the gymnasium as they are to the 
artificial care of their bodies, the beauty 
which would result from such work would 
not only be more satisfactory, but it would 
be lasting. They endeavor to be har- 
moniously made, and, with the aid of 
the dressmaker, many nearly succeed. A 
time comes when the deceit no longer 
deceives. While women are trying to 
become attractive, to possess symmetry 
of form and the bloom of health, they 
are at the same time defeating these ends 
by violation of those laws of health of 
which they are ignorant. Why do women 


shudder when they read of the Indian 
mother who, by pressure with a board, 
flattens the frontal portion of the skull 
of her babe, while by their own methods 
of dressing they are dangerously com- 
pressing the front and sides of the thorax 
and interfering with the actions of the 
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most important organs of the body? It 
has been said that the deformed foot of a 
Chinese woman is about the size of the 
foot of an American child of four years, 
while the waist of an American beile is 
not larger than that of a Chinese child 
of four or five years. 

Dr. Robert Dickinson, of Brooklyn, an 
authority on the subject, who, by means 
of a manometer for testing pressure, spent 
much time in ascertaining the pressure 
made by the corset, came to these conclu- 
sions: The maximum pressure at any one 
point was 1.625 pound to the square inch. 
The estimated total pressure of the cor- 
set varies between thirty and eighty 
pounds; in a loose corset about thirty- 
five pounds, in a tight corset sixty-five 
pounds. The capacity for expansion of 
the chest was found to be restricted one- 
fifth when the corset was worn. The 
thoracic cavity is less affected by the cor- 
set than the abdominal. The abdominal 
wall is thinned and weakened by the pres- 
sure of stays. The liver suffers more 
direct pressure and is more frequently 
displaced than any other organ. 

The vain endeavor of women to reach 
the shrine of beauty and health by any 
other avenue than that prescribed by the 
common-sense laws of health reminds one 
of the drowning man who shouted for help, 

grasped at straws and vainly clutched the 
’ water, but when a strong plank was pushed 
out to him he screamed: “Take the thing 
away; I can’t get onit. It is too much 
work ; besides, I may get slivers in me.” 
A friend of the writer was desperately in 
love with a young lady. She was of the 
delicate, ethereal mold—one with whom 
you would associate the smelling salts, 
the light shawl thrown over the shoul- 
ders, the languor which young ladies 
have made the foolish young man believe 
was the essential thing in the fair sex. 
Would she play lawn tennis? “Oh, no, 
thank you.” Would she row on the lake? 
“Tt tired her.” Would she put ona di- 
vided skirt and join Miss Allen’s gymna- 
sium for women? “How shocking!” 
Would she step in and have a salad after 
the theatre? “Why, how nice!” etc. 
They were married. The writer met the 
husband a few months after the “happy 
day ’ and asked where he had been—why 
he didn’t go to the theatre any more. 
Why had he stopped dancing? Why had 
he cut all the old crowd? After some 
hesitation the husband replied: “I can’t 
afford it. To tell you the truth, it takes 
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every cent of my money, above actual 
needs, to pay my wife’s doctor’s bills. 
She is an invalid.” More than one hus- 
band who has come to the conclusion 
that marriage is a failure has had this 
question settled more quickly in his mind 
by finding that his wife was an invalid. 

Can a woman who is a chronic com- 
plainer, who can not be company to her 
husband because she is too weak, who is 
a care and worry to him, who has deceived 
him by false beauty, expect to keep his 
love and respect? She has cut a savage 
blow at the “tie that binds.” If women 
only realized how much their beauty and 
grace of person, charm and brilliancy of 
mind, sweetness of temper and joy of liv- 
ing depended upon perfect health, they 
might be induced to make the requisite 
effort needed to obtain it. But the cen- 
turies of enervation have brought about 
an antagonism to activity, a disinclination 
for sustained effort. They begin bravely, 
but tire out soon. 

It is going to be found in the case of 
the Berkeley that many of the New York 
girls who join will not return the second 
year. This need not necessarily reflect 
discredit upon the teachers, nor will the 
pupil herself be entirely to blame. The 
parents must bear much of the respon- 
sibility. Inasmuch as they have failed ‘to 
impress upon her mind the importance 
of physical education, the daughter looks 
upon this more as a “fad.” The novelty 
has worn off, she finds there is too much 
work about it, and so long as her parents 
do not insist she does not join the second 
year. If this same daughter does not 
have the right to stop her mental training 
at her own sweet will, why should the 
physical education be optional ? 

There is another phase to this question. 
Ask a man what he most wishes, he will 
most likely say wealth ; ask a woman, she 
will tell you beauty of face and form or 
grace of bearing. 

A sensible teacher of elocution will tell 
you that gesture plays an important part 
in a speech. He will, moreover, state 
positively that to be a successful actress, 


whether amateur or professional, you 
must have perfect control over your 
body. Every woman must play a part 


on the stage of life, more or less of the 
allotted seven ages. She is, therefore, an 
actress. A young lady who is to appear 
in society feels, as a young man does, the 
embarrassment of not knowing what to 
do with the arms. Shetherefore assumes 
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the position copyrighted by the gentle 
sex, and folds her hands in front of her, 
while her forearms rest on her hips. This 
is just as sure an indication that she has 
not perfect control of her arms as it is for 
a young man to thrust his hands in his 
pockets. 

Women almost invariably fold their 
hands in front of them, while men clasp 
theirs back of them. In either case 
it may be a sign of embarrassment. 
Any woman who has pride longs to be 
graceful in her movements. There is 
possibly no better way to acquire the 
necessary ease of motion than by gym- 
nastic drill, whether with light bells, clubs, 
wands, or by free movements. A simple 
gesture is a gymnastic movement. The 
consciousness that this gesture can be 
made well gives confidence, and confi- 
dence gives the necessary self control. 
Accurate movement of the body can be 
acquired only by exercises, whether they 
are called Delsarte, calisthenics, or light 
gymnastics. The swaying, bending and 
twisting of the trunk and head; the step- 
ping, charging, and running motions for 
the legs; the thrusting, swinging and 
circling motions for the arms, if rightly 
learned and practiced daily, will give ele- 
gance of motion. 

Franklin Sargent, director of the New 
York School of Acting, a man who un- 
derstands the art of making people grace- 
ful, says: 

Ellen Terry’s charm is perfect freedom of 
bodily action, perfect bodily relaxation. You 
may acquire that by exercise. Miss Anderson’s 
charm consists not only in her repose and her 


perfect relaxation, but the perfect instruments 
she has to work with. 


Other authorities say that our best ac- 
tresses have been thoroughly drilled in 
gymnastics. It is a fact that the direct 
effect of such an education is to give 
elegance of form and grace of bearing. 
We do not at once associate mental 
graces with a clumsy physique, or the 
stupidity of a clodhopper with the out- 
line of an Apollo. There is expression 
in the form no less than in the face, and 


who can say that expression is no indica- 
tion of character? Moral and intellectual 
power gives beauty to the countenance of 
an educated person, while a lack of this 
gives to the savage his misshapen features. 
In every city, dancing masters advertise 
that, aside from the pleasure it gives, they 
teach that it may produce ease of motion. 
Yet dancing is only one form of free 
gymnastic exercise. In a well-managed 
gymnasium a systematic series of marches, 
military evolutions, fencing movements, 
and similar exercises given with appro- 
ptiate musical accompaniment will not 
only give the easy and graceful move- 
ments so much desired, but will strengthen 
and develop the various parts of the body 
so that healthful freedom and ease of mo- 
tion must be the inevitable result. The 
idea that women must take a very subor- 
dinate part in the drama of life is well 
nigh exploded. Many avenues to in- 
fluence, usefulness, and distinction are 
open to them to-day. To take advantage 
of the golden opportunities offered, and 
to realize the fulness and richness of life 
that may be theirs, women must seek 
education. 

With health, the greatest of all earthly 
blessings, comes beauty of form and face. 
Health begets independence, and inde- 
pendence, with a good education, will 
help them in their choice of a life profes- 


sion. The women of the present day can- © 


not perhaps win all that health offers, but 
their children should. Train up a child 
as he should go, physically as well as 
mentally. To do this, put scientific 
physical education in the schools and 
home. Happily, the day is past when it 
was not right for women to be trained in 
the gymnasium. Our best colleges and 
preparatory schools for girls and young 
ladies are not only spending money freely 
upon buildings for this purpose, but they 
are employing educated, competent wo- 
men to teach. A healthy body is the best 
guarantee of a healthy and active mind, 
of a true womanly heart and of a well- 
balanced organization. 
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HAAK FISHING OFF IRELAND'S EYE. 


ROB, F. 


OB, don’t vead this arti- 
cle. It will make you 
feel miserable.” “ Why 
should it make me mis- 
erable?” ‘ Because it is 
a fish story in which the 
fishes do not make an 
appearance.” I was 
amused, and taking the 
newspaper from my 
friend I read: “ Haaking 
in Dublin Bay. We 
should strongly advise 

our readers not to try this 
fishing ground for haak,” etc. 

The gentleman who showed 
me this story in the smoking room of the 
Royal Marine Hotel, in Kingstown, was 
an experienced fisherman himself. He 
had warned me that there were very few 
haak off that part of the coast. But some 
other friends insisted that there was an 
abundance of them to be caught between 
Howth and Ireland’s Eye, and we accord- 
ingly arranged the excursion. 

I confess that that article made me feel 
miserable. But I knew there were plenty 
of smaller fish to be caught, and when 
preparing my tackle I put among the 
lines two or three small ones, with a sup- 
ply of small hooks and ossils. 

Before continuing the story of my first 
haak-fishing expedition I shall explain the 
kind of fish this Western Europe haak is 
and its value, especially in the British 
islands, as a food product. The common 
haak (Merlusius vulgaris) is chiefly found 
in the British seas, the greatest quantities 
of them being captured on the southern 
and western Irish coast. It is closely 
allied to the cod and ling, and is dried 
and salted like them and called, like the 
dried fish of the latter species, stock fish. 

Hundreds of tons of this fish are an- 
nually shipped from Ireland to Spain, 
where there exists the greatest demand 
for fish food. The peasants and poor of 
Ireland live on it almost entirely as a 
substitute for meat, of which they can 
buy so little. In its fresh state it is 
coarse ; but when boiled and served up 
with egg and mustard sauce it forms a 
very palatable and strengthening food. 
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Many people prefer it to any other kind 
of fish, and I must say that, whether it 
was the peculiar cooking o: the peculiar 
fineness of that particular haak, or that 
my appetite was very voracious, I con- 
sidered that haak to be one of the most 
toothsome of the great fish family I ever 
tasted. It was firm and flakey and full 
of “curd,” or, as the old fishwomen call 
it, “cruds.” And those old women are a 
most amusing class. They are early on 
the piers and quays to meet the incom- 
ing fishermen, from whom they purchase 
a few haak; these they put on a platter 
or flat circular board, something like the 
head of a barrel ; then a piece of old cot- 
ton or linen is folded into a small pad 
and placed on the head, and on this the 
platter of fish is nicely balanced, and the 
fishwoman starts on her journey of sell- 
ing her wares. 

But I must away from the street-crying 
women and to the fishing ground. A 
party of seven persons, including myself, 
took the train to Howth one evening and, 
having made all arrangements previous- 
ly as to boats, etc., we were soon on 
board a fast, well-built “ yawl” and row- 
ing like a racing gig toward the island 
just outside the centre of Dublin Bay. 
The fisherman we brought with us—old 
Tom Lawlor—said that it would be use- 
less to fish too close to the land or in too 
southerly a position, so that on his sug- 
gestion we decided to row outside the lit- 
tle island (Ireland’s Eye), and cast anchor 
a little to the southeast of it. 

We got there about sundown, cast our 
anchor, and in a few minutes we had 
baited our lines and were haak fishing. 
An hour passed by without a nibble. 

I became very much disgusted with the 
look of things, and suggested to my com- 
panions that we buoy up our spirits with 
some of John Jameson’s old malt. The 
effect was magical. As the spirits went 
down our hopes rose. We turned again 
to our lines and hauled them up to try 
our hooks and found that the sprat bait 
had been nibbled off by the “ginnies,” a 
tormentingly small conger eel, who eter- 
nally “sucks” the bait from the ground 
lines. Old Lawlor’s bait was untouched, 
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and this I couldn’t understand, and he 
laughed when we asked how it was 
that ours were gone while his remained 
intact. ‘Because you don’t saw,” he re- 
plied to our query. And he explained 
this expression by casting his line again 
and pulling or “sawing” it backward 
and forward continuously about three 
feet. This, I learned, was a necessary 
operation in haak fishing. He also gave 
us some points about baiting our hooks. 
These hooks are very large, about four 
inches long. The point of the barb is 
turned outward and about an inch and 
three-quarters distant from the end of the 
bend and the same distance from the 
stem of the hook. It requires three or 
four good-sized sprats to bait the hook. 
One is passed lengthways right round the 
bend and covers the shaft or stem, while 
the others are hung on the bend with one 
doubled round the barb point. 

The sinking lead generally weighs from 
four to six pounds, according to the cur- 
rents and depth of the water. And the 
line itself is made of hemp (flax) and 
nearly as thick as an ordinary sash line. 

The sawing continued uninterruptedly, 
and it seemed as if it would go on for- 
ever, when tug, tug, tug and the old fish- 
erman’s line merrily sang and spluttered 
as he hauled it over the gunwale. He 
didn’t need a gaff, the lead struck the 
side of the boat, and reaching over he 
caught hold of the ossil and landed a fine 
nine-pound haak in the boat. In a mo- 
ment the astonished member of the JZer- 
lustus vulgaris family was killed by a 
blow from a heavy stick (brought for the 
purpose), the hook disengaged from the 
whalebony cartilages of his mouth and 
Tom Lawlor’s line was baited and over- 
board in a twinkling. “ Now we’re into 
‘em,” remarked the captor of the first 
haak, as he pleasantly proceeded with his 
gunwale-cutting operation. 

And we were “in ’em,” for my “saw- 
ing’ was stopped immediately after by a 
tremendous pull at the end of the line, 
and my first haak was on board and 
“dead as a door nail,” as our mentor put 
it when I inquired before risking taking 
out the hook. It was now about 12 
o'clock midnight, and, as had been fore- 
told by Mr. Lawlor, bites and captures 
came more rapidly. So it continued until 
morning broke. Then the slimy eels 
again began their work and we up lines 
and anchor, and adieu to my first night’s 
haak fishing. 
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As we were rowed to shore we could 
see the Wicklow Mountains breaking 
through the night clouds and the grand 
ruggedness of the coast on the south 
stood out beautifully as the sun gradu- 
ally lit up the landscape. Then there 
was the Hill of Howth, with its lght- 
house, and Kingstown and Dublin Bay, 
with its great city in the distance, and 
the fishing boats hurrying and scurrying 
toward the piers to gain the highest 
prices for their capture. It made a lovely 
picture. But I must not forget our own 
capture. We had in all seventy-six haak, 
two large conger eels, three huge skate, 
one ling and three or four cod. It wasa 
big capture of haak at this part of the 
coast. 

We were as delighted with the excur- 
sion and its results as was he, so we made 
arrangements for another attempt on the 
following Tuesday night. And at last this 
eventful Tuesday came—a bright sunny 
day without a cloud in the sky, and “ just 
a perfect” little breeze to fan us as we 
rowed from the slip to the fishing ground. 
Arrived there, or at least at the place that 
seemed to be the same spot where we 
made our success a few evenings before, 
Tom Lawlor's face grew dark. 

He ordered the rowing stopped and the 
boat drifted among a bevy of other boats, 
whose occupants yelled at us to “keep 
off’’ and not to “steal their ground.” 
But Tom was oblivious of this, or seemed 
to be. Heconstantly kept looking from 
the eastern point of Ireland’s Eye toward 
Howth Lighthouse, and then in the di- 
rection of Kingstown piers and lights. 
Meantime we were hanging against the 
sides of many of the other boats and 
pushing or being pushed away again, 
until after taking his bearings to his com- 
plete satisfaction, our captain decided to 
row a little farther eastward and north- 
ward and there, not ten boat lengths from 
the nearest of the other fishing craft, we 
cast our anchor. 

The current at this point was very 
strong. We had passed the line which 
divides the channel current from the 
island-guarded still water, and as a con- 
sequence our hawser line had to be played 
out eight or ten fathoms ljonger than 
would be necessary in the waters just in- 
side. Lawlor seemed to have considered 
this, for when the boat swung to the 
current and the hawser became taut, 
he again made his observations of the 
coast and island, and said: “We'll bate 
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‘em as sure as my name is _ Lawlor.” 
When asked in what way would we beat 
the other fishers, he replied: “ Because 
the fish must pass right here to get into 
the slack water inside, an’ we have better 
bait.” 

One of the boats near us seemed to be 
in luck, for although we could not see 
them land the fish, we could hear the 
thud of the bludgeon on their doomed 
heads. Each sound of this kind was tor- 
ture to Tom. We hadn't got a bite. 

At last one of the party ventured to 
rail him and said: “I’m afraid they’ve 
stolen our berth, Tom?” “ Yerra not at 
all, sir. Thim's picky dogs they’re catch- 
in’. I don’t believe wan of ’em knows 
enough to bait his line.” And, so saying, 
the veteran old fisherman pulled up his 
line, readjusted his bait and began to saw 
with renewed earnestness. 

Still no fish—not even a nibble. And 
so it went on for nearly an hour. Then 
it grew dark. The stars were hidden be- 
hind inky clouds, and the light breeze of 
the afternoon freshened, and the water 
became rough. 

After yet another hour of sawing and 
bait renewing and smothered words of 
disappointment, it became particularly 
gusty and wild, and then Lawlor became 
festive. The thuds of the fisk killing in 
the neighboring boats were going on fast 
and furious before the wind increased, 
but now it had almost ceased, and old 
Thomas gleefully exclaimed: ‘“ Thim 
darned landlubbers are gettin’ sick. If 
they did steal our ground they’ll have to 
run in an’ then we’ll have a good haul.” 
As he had said it so it occurred. One by 
one the other boats hauled up their an- 
chors and made for land. But this did 
not seem to increase our luck. 

We had recourse to John Jameson to 
keep alive our hopes: we sawed until it 
seemed that the sides of the boat would 
be sawn asunder ; the waves grew larger 
and the boat rocked unpleasantly — but 
no bite, no nibbling at our “ properly- 
baited lines.” Several of the party were 
feeling “a little sick.” It was caused by 
the “too much smoking, whiskey, canned 
meat,” etc. Of course no one would ad- 
mit that he was seasick. But this fact was 
becoming unpleasantly apparent. Those 
among us who were good sailors and 
ardent fishermen were beginning to fear 
that, if it became a little wilder, our 
friends would soon have to admit sea- 
sickness and pray to be taken ashore. 
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Old Tom apparently saw this too, so, to 
“take their minds off it” (as he after- 
ward explained the reason for his new 
move), he suggested that we change our 
berth. 

This we did, and with great difficulty 
succeeded in getting our anchor down 
just about where was located the boat on 
board which we fancied they caught so 
many fish. Here, however, our luck 
didn’t seem to be improved. Sawing 
became difficult, owing to the heavy 
seas that were running, and more than 
one of the crew were hors de combat, 
with their heads ungracefully leaning 
over the gunwale. Hour after hour 
passed in this way. But it was a case of 
honor with Tom Lawlor: he wouldn’t 
go ashore until he caught some haak. 
Nil desperandum seemed to be his motto, 
and it became apparent that unless the 
fish soon began to bite, our chances of 
getting home to breakfast in the morn- 
ing would be very slim indeed. 

The wind was increasing every minute, 
and now huge drops of rain were assisting 
the spray from the waves as they dash- 
ed against us to drench us thoroughly. 
Everyone on board was silent and saw- 
ing—sawing and thinking. At last, as I 
had made up my mind to insist on return- 
ing to Howth, a violent jerk at the end 
of my line warned me that “ something” 
was there. In I hauled at a terrific pace, 
and when I threw the fish over the side 
of the boat I was delighted to find it was 
a fine eight-pound haak. 

This break in our ill-luck revived our 
spirits. A bumper of whiskey all round 
roused even our sick companions, and, as 
though my capture was the pioneer of a 
shoal of them, every line was soon hauling 
in splendid fish as fast as they could bait 
their hooks. But our enjoyment was 
short lived. The wind was blowing furi- 
ously from the southeast, and during a 
lull in our haak-hauling sport, old Tom 
suddenly yelled “Good God, we're drag- 
ging our anchor!” In an instant he was at 
the bow and trying the hawser, but then 
his disappointment was more keen. He 
cried to us: “ Let your lines drop and out 
oars ; the hawser’s parted, and we'll be on 
the rocks if ye don’t pull lively.” 

We didn’t need much pressing to aban- 
don our lines, for, looking toward the 
island, we discovered that we were not 
many boat lengths from the ugly reefs, 
over which the water was now breaking 
wildly. Seasickness and haaking and 
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sawing and whiskey were now all forgot- 
ten. All we thought of was “ How can 
we avert shipwreck?” It was a terrific 
struggle against the elements. Eight 
oars were worked with all the strength 
of eight strong men. But the water 
was too rough, the stroke was uneven ; 
sometimes the oars on one side did not 
even touch the water, and we did not 
seem to gain an inch on that fearful gale, 
which was now trying to hurl us against 
the rocks. 

It was an awful half hour of suspense 
as we pulled and pulled at the great oars 
of that whaleboat. But it was a pull 
for life. The water dashed over us and 
drenched us to the skin ; not a word was 
spoken, and our eyes were fixed in horror 
on the breakers behind, now not ten yards 
off, toward which the storm was irresisti- 
bly blowing us. 

Above the howling wind and the crash- 
ing of the angry waters against the rocky 
beach there suddenly sounded Lawlor’s 
voice: “ There’s only one chance for our 
lives! Port the helm hard, and pull 
round altogether. If we can turn her we 
can maybe steer her between the rocks.” 
Not knowing what to do, we at once did 
as he commanded. But it was too late. 
The moment the boat was broadside to 
the gale, our oars were useless, and, like 
a songbird blown against the battlements 
of some castle in a furious gale, our boat 
was in an instant crushed between two 
huge rocks. 

There was now no time for thinking, 
many of us prayed aloud unconsciously. 
But the veteran sailor had a stout heart, 
his nerve was extraordinary, and his eyes, 
unblinded by the salt and water and wind, 
hurriedly examined the situation. With 
a voice like a trumpet he commanded us 
to be still, to cling to the seats and wait. 
And, luckily obeying his orders, the boat 
was suddenly lifted from the rocks against 
which she was thrown by a huge wave, 
and landed “high and dry” fully twenty 
yards inland. 

We were saved by the very fury of the 
storm that sought to wreck us. But we were 
not uninjured, the boat was smashed be- 
yond repair, two or three sprained arms and 
ankles and general shock were the casual- 
ties among the crew. But fortunately and 


curiously our friend John Jameson was not 
lost in the general wreck, and now, indeed, 
did we stand in good need of the fine old 
spirit. No glasses were used, but from 
the bottle’s mouth each one took a large 
drink, and by the advice of the old tar 
poured some down his back and into his 
boots to prevent “the rheumatiz.” And 
here, perched on the rocks, and some of 
us suffering intensely from the bruises and 
excitement of the accident, we were forced 
to remain until day dawned and the morn- 
ing light showed us exactly how matters 
were. 

Then we made an examination of what 
remained of our outfit, and despite our 
unpleasant position we could not repress 
a laugh to see, away out on the rocks, 
three haak hanging on to the ends of as 
many of our lines which were abandoned 
in the struggle for our lives. Lawlor for- 
got the loss of his boat when he saw them 
and said: “ Didn’t I tell ye? I knowed 
well that we could catch ’em.” And then 
we examined the boat and found there 
nearly fifty splendid haak. 

We bandaged up the strains and bruises 
of our injured companions, and when the 
light grew stronger scanned the horizon 
for a boat, or some kind of vessel that 
could help us out of our plight. Then 
we hoisted some handkerchiefs, tied them 
flag-like on our mast and waved it toward 
the shore. But not a boat came toward 
us from that quarter. We remained on 
the island until it was nearly noon, and 
then, the storm abating, several fishing 
boats came out to fish. One of them, 
luckily, saw us, and in a short time we 
were taken off, fish and all ; and, after our 
narrow escape and enjoyable (?) night’s 
fishing, we were not sorry when our feet 
touched ¢erra firma on the pier slip, just 
below Costello’s saloon. Into this hostel- 
ry we invited our saviors, and with many a 
toast, washed down as each one willed, our 
second night’s haak fishing was finished. 

We presented Lawlor with a new boat, 
to replace the one “ he wrecked us in,” as 
one of my friends told him, when pre- 
senting it to him. And often, as the sea- 
son went on and the haak disappeared 
and other fishes took their places on the 
ground, we enjoyed a few hours’ “small 
fishing’ with our old friend Tom Lawlor. 
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BY F. HOUGHTON. 


CHAPTER III.—“Two SnHors!” 


SHORT time has 
passed since that 
luckless day. We 
have been on a 
long round, look- 
ing at traps and 
shooting a few 
partridges. Many 
a lake we have 
crossed and moun- 
wii t ain climbed — 

mountains that 
would charm the heart of a “braw fine 
Hieland laddie ;” but I am not a “ Hie- 
iand laddie,’” so I must admit that to- 
ward 5 o’clock in the afternoon I often 
found them a trifle monotonous, my pack 
a trifle heavy ; for this hunting—just be- 
tween ourselves, oh, public !—very closely 
resembles work. But who minds work, 
after all, with a glorious blue sky over 
your head, through which the fleecy white 
clouds drift like the sails of a fleet far 
out at sea, while the wind whirls the 
powdery snow up and sends it driving 
across the lakes, cutting your face—not 
as soft, perhaps, as it looks—and you hear 
the monotonous, steady, stirring creak of 
your snowshoes. It is bracing work, 
though hard—work that will bronze the 
cheek, toughen the muscles, give sauce 
for the hard tack—appetite sauce! Is 
there anything like it ? 

And tobacco, tobacco! Oh, that I 
could write an ode to tobacco! Oh, 
that I were a millionaire, that I might set 
up a monument to tobacco! 

We return to our snowshoes and rifles, 
our hard tack and harder companions, 
our blazing camp fires, our still, solemn 
nights among the spectral forest trees ; 
where the beaver is feeding on his poplar 
and waiting for the spring, for the rush- 
ing spring waters, for the glorious spring 
air, for his fresh food, “or the old is sour- 
ing; when the rivers tear away their 
banks, and the Whiskey Jack shrieks 
louder and shriller in the excitement of 
the times! Back to the green woods, 
where the wolves are hunting down the 
deer, where the marten chases the red 
squirrel, the mink slays the brook trout, 








and the hunter—the wily hunter—whets 
his knife and slays them all! Back we 
must go further than this, till the howl- 
ing of the wolves grows faint behind and 
the mountains rise steep before us, up to 
where the jack pine and lichen grow! 
There among the grand old hills to the 
north we will find our game—the shy, 
timid cariboo. There he stands scrapjng 
up the snow with his fore feet, every now 
and then raising his head to sniff the tell- 
tale wind. He starts! A tremble runs 
through his fore shoulders. Up goes the 
gamey head; how the nostrils widen at 
that long sniff ! 

Did he hear or scent anything ? 

Was it the snap of that breaking twig, 
or have you gone a little too much to 
windward ? If you are within sight and 
shot, now is your chance, and only chance! 
The rock behind him is not more steady. 
Take him well in the shoulder or high up 
in the neck. Now for a steady hand and 
cool nerve ! 

Not within shot? Then you will not 
see him again for many a weary mile. 

Go back to your wigwam and listen to 
the laughter of the squaws and curse 
your luck ; it is the wisest thing to do. 

Only for one instant will he remain a 
statue, for the wind has told him a tale— 
a tale of white snow dyed in blood! The 
grand muscles are brought into play ; out 
stands the little tuft of a tail, and with 
a graceful, sidelong leap he is off into 
that long, steady trot, only broken when 
he leaps up the hillsides. On he goes, 
steadily—oh, so steadily—with an action 
that would take the conceit out of a wolf 
in no time, and cause it to sit down and 
ponder with a shame-faced smirk ; for the 
cariboo may stop after fifteen miles, but 
the chances are even that it may go on 
for thirty. 

But here I am wandering thirty miles 
at least from my story, and my audience 
again becoming impatient. I do not 
blame them either. ‘To return to the be- 
ginning of this chapter and the continua- 
tion of this interesting and soul-stirring 
little narrative. 

About half past 3 o’clock on an after- 
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noon, a few days later than the heart- 
breaking events of the last chapter, we 
strike Mokooming Lake again, We have 
had some cold weather since then—cold, 
stinging weather, that caused the tall 
rampikes to crack like pistol shots out 
there in the Brulé. ‘There is no black 
line of dancing water to mock us now 
on the clear stretch of Mokooming. A 
strong west wind sweeps down the lake, 
catching up the powdery snow and send- 
ing it like banks of driving mist whirling 
before it, every now and then enveloping 
us, to pass on, leaving a stinging feel- 
ing in our cheeks and the backs of our 
legs. Weare walking along the shore 
at the foot of the great 
bluffs we climbed a few 
days before. What is 
that track which 
appears every 

here and there in 
between the wave- 

like drifts, scarce- 

ly discernible ? 

Wabun Anung 
stops, looks at it a 
moment. “Ne-ish 
adick” (two cariboo), 
he says. Fora short dis- 
tance we follow the trail. 
It is easy to see that 
they were not trav- 
eling when they 
broke through 
the top ice here. 
I ask Wabun 
Anung how far 
he thinks the 


SUDDENLY A FINE BUCK, 





























cariboo are. To my joy he tells me that 
he believes them to be within two anda 
half or three miles at the farthest, and 
adds “We will hunt them to-morrow.” 
We go on another half mile or so till 
we find a good place for wood, and ina 
thick clump of spruce we make our camp. 
We intend making this place a_head- 
quarters, leaving our provisions here and 
hunting the country a day’s tramp in 
every direction, so we make our camp as 
comfortable as possible. After shovel- 
ing the snow away with our snowshoes 
and pitching our shelter tent, we cut some 
small spruce and 
balsam and plant 
them in a thick wall 
to the front and 
windward. It gives 
a very snug appear- 
ance and is as com- 
foriable as it looks, 
for that night, 
though the follow- 
ing evening the wind 
changes and blows 
through the only 
side not walled up, 
nearly suffocating 
us with the smoke. 
However, to -mor- 
row evening is still 
in the future, the 
dim future, so why 
borrow trouble, why 
worry about to-mor- 
row? “Let us eat, 
drink and be merry, 
for "— we die per- 
chance to-morrow ! 
In the meantime we 
will have an early tea 
and rest ourweary limbs 
on our good brush_ bed, 
and tell yarns, as usual, 
while the fire crackles. At 
about 9 p. M. the wind falls, 
and knocking the ashes out of 
our pipes we turnin. The fol- 
lowing morning breaks clear and 
fine—too fine altogether to our liking 
—not a breath of wind stirs the tall 
spruce tops. An intense blue, cloudless 
sky, hardly the weather one would choose 
for still hunting, and I do not choose it 
for my part. But Wabun Anung prophe- 
sies wind by noon. So we eat our break- 
fast leisurely, smoke a pipe, and after do- 
ing our dinner up in a blanket we start 
out. The sun by this time has risen 
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THEY BROKE AWAY. 


above the hills and shines across the lake 
with clear, cold brilliancy; there is not 
the slightest vapor in the air, the snow 
gleaming white in striking contrast with 
the dark green of the cypress and spruce 
and that deep immeasurable blue for a 
background. Just cold enough to make 
your ears and cheeks tingle, a bracing air 
that gives a spring to your step, an add- 
ed love for this grand, glorious world, a 
pride in your youth, strength and man- 
hood. There is no weariness of life here, 
no exnui, among these lonely ice-bound 
northern lakes. 

At first the trail we strike leads us in 
a direction across the lake for the farther 
side, then twists about, getting nearer the 
shore we have just left. At last we see it 
plain enough, in the deep snow where it 
leaves the lake. Right up among and 
over the great bluffs we climbed a few 
days before it goes. Every now and 
then Wabun Anung stops, glances anx- 
iously at the spruce tops for signs of the 
longed-for wind ; but they are motionless, 
steady as the hill on which they stand. 
He mutters something, tries to comfort 
himself and me by saying: ‘ Nebowa 
nodin undas nocqua’’ (enough wind by 
noon); but by noon it may be too late ; 
this creak, creak of our snowshoes, which 


sounds to me much louder than it ever did 
before, may strike the ear of the wary, 
listening game and start them off on a ten 
or fifteen mile trot. I think of this, and 
suggest to Wabun Anung a return to 
camp till the wind rises. At first he 
seems half inclined to accede, but the 
excitement of the chase is on him. 

“We will go on a little farther,” he 
says. 

So on we go—up and down and round 
the hills we follow it, not advancing much, 
for the trail keeps doubling on itself. 

At last we come to their yesterday’s 
tracks in a deep gully. In front of us is 
a mountain, and somewhere on it, Wabun 
Anung tells me, we will find them—or 
they will find us, I think—a vast differ- 
ence. I say nothing, however. Always 
when hunting in the woods with an 
Indian, let him have his own way, follow 
him like a lamb, do whatever he tells you 





—he knows what he is about. ‘This is 
my advice to young gentlemen from 
town—would-be sportsmen; they may 


know a thing or two about office life and 
balls, but about the woods they know 
nothing, and about the temper of Indians 
less than nothing—in all probability. 
When we near the top of the moun- 
tain Wabun Anung stops and tells me to 
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take the lead. I draw the cover off my 
rifle and crouch down low. I can see 
that on the summit there is a place bare 
of trees. When I arrive at the edge of 
this, I stop and peer cautiously about 
Wabun Anung is a little way behind me. 

About twenty yards ahead the snow 
has been tramped down and _ scraped 
away. I can see that this very morning 
the cariboo have been feeding here. I 
turn and beckon to Wabun Anung. In 
an instant he is beside me. After looking 
at the tracks for a few moments he says 
that I had better go straight on very 
quietly, keeping a sharp look out—need- 
less to tell me—while he goes round the 
mountain top to the right. Then we sep- 
arate. 

For about fifteen minutes I go on, very 
cautiously using every tree and bush for 
cover. Iam determined that it will not 
be my fault if I do not get a shot this 
time. Every second I expect to see one 
suddenly start into sight. My rifle is at 
full cock—so, I might say, are my eyes and 
ears. 
yards away to my right, I hear a clear, 
sharp report, followed by a tick, plainly 
to be heard almost as the report itself, as 
the bullet strikes a branch. Numerous 
curses, not loud, but very, very deep, I 
mutter on my luck and push on in the 
direction of the shot as fast as possible, 
expecting to find 
Wabun Anung 
grinning over the 
carcase of a Cari- 
boo—not shot by 
me. 

Bang! Another 
report rings out, 
echoing among the 
hills and dying 
away fainter, faint- 
er in the valleys. 

I feel in a thor- 
oughly bad temper 
by this time and, I 
grieve to say, curse 
most heartily both 
aloud and to my- 
self. I must ease 
my overburdened 
feelings before I 
hail Wabun Anung, 
my face wreathed 
in smiles, to con- 
gratulate him on 
his success. I feel 
quite certain of 


At this moment, some two hundred 
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finding two dead at the very least I am 
hurrying down the side of a knoll on the 
mountain top; some fifty yards ahead of 
me is another one. 

Suddenly, without a sound of warning, 
a fine buck cariboo goes bounding up the 
far side of the knoll before me, reaches 
the summit and is in the act of bounding 
down the near side. 

It is my turn now! 

I throw up my rifle, take a rapid aim 
for its neck and fire! 

Clear and sharp the report rings out. 
It continues the spring it is in the act of 
making; while still in the air its head 
drops, alighting in the snow on its shoul- 
ders, its fore legs doubled beneath it. It 
never moves again. 

I have not much time to contemplate 
my handiwork, for, glancing up, | see a 
second one 
charging along 
right in the 
track of the 
buck. I start, 
attempt to 
turn quickly so 
as to face it 
for a sure shot. 

One snowshoe 
catches some- 
how and, trip- 
ping me, I fall 


WABUN LAID DOWN HIS PACK. 











WABUN 


flat on my back. At this moment the 
cariboo sees me; stops aninstant. From 
where I lie I can just see its head above 
the top of the knoll, with round, startled 
eyes looking at me. 

I do not attempt to rise. Seizing the 
trigger guard in one hand, I throw the 
shell out and reload. I seem to be tak- 
ing a long time about it, but I cannot be 
more than a second or two, for the cari- 
boo is there still. We seem to be Iook- 
ing straight into each other’s eyes. 

I raise my rifle and, aiming a couple of 
inches below the nose, so as to take it in 
the neck just under the chin, fire. Again 
that clear report rings out, breaking the 
stillness of the woods. When the smoke 
clears away the head has disappeared. 

Scrambling to my feet, I rush to the 
top of the knoll, at the same time reload- 
ing, to find cariboo No. 2 lying in its 
tracks, with just sufficient life to raise its 
head for an instant, draw a long breath, 
like a sigh; a few flecks of blood cometo 
its lips, the dark eyes glaze, as slowly, 
slowly the gamey head sinks down till it 
rests upon the white snow—dead ! 

A few minutes more and Wabun Anung 
comes in sight scrambling down the hill 
side. 

“Ne-ish adick!” (two cariboo), I call 
out, grinning. 

“ Neeshishim ! neeshishim shogonosh!” 
(well done! well done, white man !) he 
answers, joyously. What cares he who 
shoots them, so long as he gets them. 

After taking off a forequarter we bury 
them in the snow. ‘Thetwo shots I heard 
had been fired by Wabun Anung at a long 
range; both had missed. We return to 


camp for our dinner, and what a dinner © 


we eat! How good that fresh meat tastes 
after pork, and how thoroughly happy we 
feel afterward ; puffing away at our pipes 
and fighting the morning’s battle over 
again, or stretched on the balsam brush, 
too lazy and dreamily contented even to 
yarn. 

All that night it snowed steadily, and 
toward morning a southeast wind sprung 
up and blew hard, filling our tent with 
smoke and wet drifting snow. The fol- 
lowing morning we start for Mississauga, 
the walking tremendously heavy. I think 
with a weary sigh of the eighteen miles 
or so before us, and heartily wish it over. 
First we go to the mountain top where 
we shot the cariboo, and, digging one up, 
we skin and butcher it. Wabun Anung 
then asked me if I could carry some meat 
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to Mississauga, besides my pack. It felt 
quite heavy enough without any extra 
weight, but I was young and foolish in 
those days, so of course answered, with 
assumed joyousness : “Oh, yes 

I did not feel at the time as if I could, 
but one must not be beaten by an Indian, 
if one lives among them. There would 
be too much smiling and sneering at the 
shogonosh to make life bearable. 

There are two things these red brethren 
of ours admire above all. The first of 
these is strength. The second is to be a 
good hunter. This last accomplishment 
(if I may call it so) covers a great deal. 
You must be a good canoe man. By a 
good canoe man I do not mean one who 
can paddle well. 

I have seen numbers of girls who could 
paddle quite as well as any man and much 
more gracefully, but they are quite as far 
removed from being canoe men as the 
Tam o’Shantered, white-flanneled young 
gentlemen who sit bolt upright on the 
stern seat and paddle them about. A 
canoe man is one who can read the sur- 
face of a rapid as you can a chart, telling 
by the surface where the sunken boulder 
lies, where the deepest and safest channel 
is—often not much wider than your ca- 
noe and crooked as a snake. You have 
to see this at a glance; there is no time 
for hesitation. “ Will I take this or that 
channel?” Hesitation means wreck ! 

To a canoe man there is very often no 
choice ; the channel opens out to him bit 
by bit at a time as he rounds the bends— 
plainly to be seen by his experienced eye 
—twisted as the silver thread of a brook 
through green meadows, seen from a hill- 
top. 

A narrow path, indeed !" 

It will take years of study to learn to 
read this little bit of nature—the tum- 
bling, foam-flecked, roaring rapid! Then, 
too, you must be able to pole up a river— 
an art in itself! It looks easy. Just try 
it, friend ! 

You must also be a good portager. A 
good shot! Have unlimited stock of pa- 
tience, self reliance and determination. 
All these, with a certain amount of pluck, 
will make you, in time, a hunter—provid- 
ed you have other qualities too numerous 
to mention thrown in. 

To continue. I got Wabun Anung to 
do up my pack and put in what meat 
he wanted me to carry, and, after tying 
up his own, we started. I felt, when I 
had managed by a mighty effort to swing 
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mine on my back with the tump line over 
my head, my heavy rifle between it and 
my neck, over my shoulder, that my 
chances of sitting at the festive Hudson 
Bay post board that night were slim 
indeed. 

Up and down the mountain sides and 
across the lakes we tramped, where the 
weight of snow had pressed down the 
ice so as to let the water over it, and 
through this snow and into the water our 
snowshoes would sink at every step, com- 
ing out caked and five times their weight. 
It was weary, weary, heartbreaking work 
we had of it that day. 

“ And this is what you call sport, you 
awful idiot,” I would murmur softly to 
myself as the perspiration trickled down 
my nose. 

On we go over those everlasting hills, 
while the tump line seems to be pressing 
my skull into my brains and the pack has 
certainly gained fifty or sixty pounds in 
weight. At last we come to the Patogos- 
ing River, and there is that mountain— 
steepest of all—just south of it. Up it we 
climb, ever so slowly, with heads bent 
forward so that we cannot see any dis- 
tance before us. 

How those heavy packs seem to drag 
us down! I raise my head and glance 
upward, to see the summit apparently as 
far off as ever. Groaning inwardly, I re- 
member that this world is peopled by 
wise men and fools—the majority fools, 
and I am without doubt one of the ma- 
jority. However, the highest hill top is 
gained—I am told. Perseverance does it 
with this hill, as it has with many an- 
other, and we reach the top at last. 

Oh, the indescribable relief of drop- 
ping your pack and seating yourself on 
it, rubbing your stiff neck and feeling 
that the worst is over, and only four miles 
or so more to walk ! 


After a five minutes’ rest we start 
again, and about half past 4 o’clock we 
arrive at Wabun Anung’s lodge, and, 
slinging down our packs to the barking 
of numerous half-starved dogs, walk in. 
There is much smiling, laughing and 
munching in the lodge that night, and 
“ Ta-a-bid” does his share, you may be 
sure. 

But for all this jollification I do not 
stay ; the post is still a mile away. So 
shouldering my pack again with a cheery 
“Booshow! Booshow!” I leave them. 
Twenty minutes of a walk and the post is 
reached and the hunt over at last! At 
last, my audience joyfully echo, or is it 
only a snoreI fancy I hear? How com- 
fortable the red light looks streaming 
through the window! I cannot tell 
you. 

I kick off my snowshoes and pushing 
the door open walk into the kitchen, 
where the whole family is assembled. 

“ Goodness gracious! Well! Hullo!” 
[Oh, blessed English again] a chorus of 
voices greet me. 

My whole face becomes one gigantic 
grin. I rub my neck and say, “ Gibbee 
don neen punge skittewaboo.” There is 
a laugh and answering grin all around, 
and the Hudson Bay man’s wife, going 
over to a cupboard, produces a large, 
square, jolly-looking black bottle, and in 
a minute or two gives me a hot Scotch 
that would warm the typical Scotchman’s 
heart, not to mention the rest of his braw 
fine body. 

I sit down, sip it, become communica- 
tive, tell my tale of the great mountains 
climbed and the cold, wind-swept lakes 
crossed, rub my neck and twist my head 
about as I tell of my portaging ; but brace 
up wonderfully, and stiffness is forgotten 
as I tell of my 

“Two shots !” 
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“FLYCATCHER.” 


A TALE OF 


THE 


Hust CUP. 


BY HAWLEY SMART, 


Author of ‘‘ Breezie Langton,’ ‘‘ The Great Tontine,’’ ‘‘ Long Odds,” 
&c., &c., &e., &e. 


CHAPTER VII.—Continued. 


ISS POLLY HERRICK 
understood, of course, 
that the result of 
the Hunt Cup was of 
great moment to her 
mother ; but if Skelton 
could not ride for them 

how could he help them? She 
was sorely vexed at the idea of 
his riding in this race at all. 
She would far rather have him 
by her side while it was being 
run. She would be proud to 
see him triumphant in any 
other contest, but there would 
be small satisfaction in such victories un- 
less he came to receive congratulations 


on his prowess from her own lips. 

In short, if Miss Herrick had put her 
thoughts into articulate form she would 
have said: ‘“ What’s the use of his being 
successful if he is not to come and talk 
the whole thing over with me directly 


afterward? I should like to see him win 
two good races; but that would be quite 
enough. Mother is all very well, but I 
don’t get so many outings that I wish to 
spend the whole time talking to her.” 

“Well, Polly,” replied Tom Skelton, 
after a short pause, “I must do my best. 
I’m sure I wish that I wasn’t riding in 
the Hunt Cup. It will go terribly against 
the grain to have to do my best to beat 
your mother. The only comfort is that I 
think Flycatcher is pretty sure to beat my 
mount, even if he fails to win outright. 
And now good-bye.” 

And it may be presumed that, as an 
earnest of the attention he meant to pay 
her at Ascot, the jockey snatched a kiss 
from the girl’s lips before his departure. 

** * * * * 


Mr. Bygrove is in a state of feverish 
anxiety with regard to his nephew’s pro- 
ceedings. Nearer and nearer draws the 
time at which those terrible bills must be 
either met or protested, and that the lat- 


ter means ruin is still more evident to 
Mr. Bygrove than when he first failed to 
obtain an extension of time from Hiram 
Moss. Rack his brains as he may, he 
can think of no one who will find him 
this money. The one way only that 
presents itself of obtaining this £3,000 
is that forlorn chance that he has con- 
fided to Charlie to manage for him, and 
concerning which that young gentle- 
man makes no sign. Barely another fort- 
night to run now, and the crisis will have 
come. ‘Those about him cannot help rec- 
ognizing the extraordinary restlessness of 
the manufacturer; his impatience and 
anxiety about the post ; his utter inability 
to sit still for any length of time. People 
who call to see him on business are as- 
tonished to find that there is no keeping 
the usually clear-headed manufacturer to 
the point ; he can be gotten in no way to 
attend to the matter in hand; he feels 
himself that he is utterly unfit to attend 
to business. If he did but know exactly 
where to find him he would start off in 
search of Charlie at once ; but his daugh- 
ter has told him that in the last few hur- 
ried lines she got from him Charlie had 
said that business had called him away 
from home. The paper told him Ascot 
races were coming off that very week ; 
surely, if ever, there was his opportunity ; 
and yet there was not a line from Charlie 
to reassure him, nor to say that he should 
attend this meeting and see what he could 
do for him. In his excitement Mr. By- 
grove felt almost inclined to go to Ascot 
on his own account, only his utter igno- 
rance of all racing affairs assured him 
that he would neither know how nor in 
what manner to invest his money if he did 
go there. Mr. Bygrove was rapidly ap- 
proaching that stage of utter recklessness 
apt to come upon a man when his affairs 
have got altogether beyond his control, 
when the ship is among the breakers and 
no longer answers her helm, when the 
rocks show grim and jagged on her lee, 
and the total destruction of the vessel is 
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imminent. Dinner is over, and he sits 
there alone with the port-wine decanter 
to which he has paid too much attention 
of late; his daughter has left him, after 
another vain attempt to gain his confi- 
dence. She has told him that he is not 
well, simply because he is worried and 
harassed about something or other—the 
doctor has told her so; in reply to which 
Mr. Bygrove has indulged in strong ex- 
pletives, informed her that the doctor is 
an old fool, and that she had better 
mind her own business. Was a man 
never to bea bit out of sorts without its 
being supposed that his affairs were all 
going to the devil? And here the girl 
looked so hurt and surprised that Mr. 
Bygrove rapidly pulled himself up. and 
said: 

“There, never mind, Nell. You mean 
kindly, I know, but don’t bother me. I 
shall be all right in two or three days.” 

Nellie shook her head and as she wend- 
ed her way to the drawing room won- 
dered whether it was good for her father 
to take quite so much wine as he had done 
lately. 

Still the manufacturer sat there, slowly 
sipping the dark, tawny liquor and won- 
dering how it was all to end, when sud- 
denly the door opened and the butler, 
bearing a yellow missive on a salver, en- 
tered the room and presented it to his 
master, with the brief observation: “ Tel- 
egram just arrived, sir.” 

Mr. Bygrove clutched the yellow enve- 
lope, tore it open and read : 
“Your affairs in hand. 

ing. Particulars by post. 


Look promis- 
Trayton.” 


CuHaptTer VIII. 


THE WORM 


TURNS. 
CHARLIE’s telegram acted like an elixir 
on Mr. Bygrove. It put new heart into 
him. Aman this, who could battle brave- 
ly enough with the troubles of life, but to 
whom passive endurance was intolerable ; 
an energetic man who detested inaction ; 
to sit still and await the course of events 
which he was powerless to sway for good 
or evil was unbearable to him. Now,.at 
least, he would know what Charlie was 
doing. True, he could influence it no 
more than while still ignorant of what it 
might be. His mind was made up. He 
could not stay here and wait to know 
the result by telegram. ‘To-morrow’s post 
would bring him all particulars. His 
money was doubtless invested on some 
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event that was to be decided at Ascot. 
Well, he would go and see the result with 
his own eyes. He had never been there 
and was utterly unversed in the ways of 
race courses in general and Ascot in par- 
ticular ; but he knew it was near London, 
and in Mr. Bygrove’s experience to see 
any public entertainment in the greatest 
possible comfort was simply a matter of 
money. He would go to London, from 
which place Dullerton was distant but 
little more than two hours by rail, and 
there, just as there were people who 
would provide you with stalls and boxes 
for the theatres, so, doubtless, there were 
people who would provide you with simi- 
lar accommodation at all these race meet- 
ings. He knew by the papers that the 
meeting did not commence until Tues- 
day. 

It was now Monday evening. Well, if 
Charlie’s letter to-morrow morning told 
him his speculation was to be decided 
that day, he might be too late to see it, 
but he would, nevertheless, go ; anything 
was better than staying at Dullerton, with 
his hands folded, awaiting the news. If, 
on the other hand, his fate was to be de- 
cided later, then he would be there to 
see it. 

Having made up his mind, Mr. Bygrove 
finished his glass of wine, and then went 
into the drawing room to acquaint his 
daughter with his intentions. His man- 
ner was excited, in consequence of the 
message he had just received, and Nellie 
listened to him with no little anxiety. 
That he had often left his home before 
for a few days on business matters was 
true, nor had she ever thought twice about 
his doing so. He was a man fond of his 
home, and little given to gadding about ; 
but then his manner lately had been so 
very unusual, his extreme restlessness and 
irritability had been apparent to every- 
body, and had not his usual medical at- 
tendant told Miss Bygrove that it was 
mental worry which was making her father 
look so unwell? Ellen, too, had noticed 
herself that as his appetite grew worse 
his craving for wine increased ; that he, 
usually an abstemious man, took a great 
deal more wine after dinner than he had 
been wont to. The girl was honestly 
frightened about him, and had lately con- 
ceived the terrible idea that her father’s 
mind was affected. She was much dis- 
turbed at the idea of his going off by 
himself, and suddenly it flashed across her 
that she ought to go with him. She had 
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listened quietly to his wishes respecting 
breakfast, etc., and then she observed : 

“Father, I’m going to ask you a favor. 
I've been here for some time and want a 
little change. I wish you would take me 
with you. You say you are going to 
London, and you know a lady has always 
shopping to do. I don’t want to run 
down Dullerton, but there are things one 
can get in London which are not to be 
got here.” 

“ Pooh! nonsense; impossible. I know 
what women are. You and your maid 
would never be ready in time. Remem- 
ber I must go by the 9:30 train in the 
morning.” 

“T will engage that Janet and I, bag 
and baggage, are in the hall before the 
carriage comes round.” 

Mr. Bygrove pished and pshawed and 
made two or three frivolous objections, 
but all without avail. His daughter’s re- 
quest was very reasonable, and he really 
had no valid grounds for refusing it ; be- 
sides he consoled himself with the reflec- 
tion that Ellen would not in the least 
interfere with his going down to Ascot ; 
indeed, there would be no necessity for 
her to know anything about it. So in 
the end Miss Bygrove carried her point, 
and when she wished her father an early 
“good night” it was with a view to sum- 
moning her maid to commence packing 
forthwith. 

But you can’t move about in the vicin- 
ity of the metropolis during the early part 
of June without hearing of races and race 
courses. ‘The air is filled with the great 
shibboleth of the turf; opinions as to 
how the Derby was lost or how it was 
won, together with speculations as to 
what will take place at the great Ascot 
carnival, permeate railway carriages and 
break out upon the platforms wherever 
a small knot of men are gathered tempo- 
rarily together. Now, whatever Mr. By- 
grove might be, a large sprinkling of his 
fellow townsmen took that sort of average 
interest in sporting matters that the in- 
habitants of most English country towns 
usually take. Two of his acquaintances 
happened to share their carriage; they 
were running up to town themselves for 
the purpose of attending the Royal Meet- 
ing, and in a spirit of jocularity chose 
to assume that Mr. Bygrove was bent on 
a similar errand. Very much to Ellen’s 
surprise, her father seemed a little con- 
fused at the charge, and, still more singu- 
lar, when they began to talk over the 
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events of the coming carnival he ap- 
peared to be deeply interested in what 
they were saying. He even went the 
length of hazarding a question or two 
on the subject, which provoked still more 
chaff on the part of his companions, who 
told him to “go along,” that he was a 
“dark horse,” and they reckoned he knew 
a good deal more about it than they did, 
and finally one of them turned to Ellen 
and said : 

“Miss Bygrove, mind you insist on his 
taking you to Ascot. It’s quite a lady’s 
meeting. I'll tell you what, Bygrove, it 
would be real mean of you to go down 
there by yourself; you know you are 
going.” 

And, curiously enough, Ellen noticed 
that her father seemed once more con- 
fused by this idle chaff, and turned it off 
with evident embarrassment. The truth 
was, Mr. Bygrove was overcome by the 
consciousness of his own guilt. In his 
own estimation, he, a most respectable 
citizen of Dullerton, was about to throw 
his antecedents on one side, and to plunge 
into all the immorality of the race course. 
It was as if a highly evangelical clergy- 
man had been suddenly seized with a mad 
desire to attend a rowdy music hall and 
join frantically in the chorus of “ He’s 
all right when you know him, but you’ve 
got to know him fust,” or some such 
lyric. 

He could not divest himself of the idea 
that these men were aware of the object 
of his journey. He knew it was absurd, 
he had mentioned his intention to no one. 
It was impossible that they could have 
divined it, and yet what put it into their 
heads to accuse him of intending to go to 
Ascot? Then the thought flashed across 
his mind that they would be sure to see 
him there. He did not realize what an 
immense throng collects at an important 
race meeting, and what a chance it is 
running across any individual person, al- 
though you may know him to be there. 
He had relapsed into silence, and his two 
friends, though somewhat amused at the 
uneasy way in which he had taken their 
banter, had ceased to trouble him, and had 
once more fallen back upon racing talk 
between themselves, and still Ellen no- 
ticed with wonder that her father was lis- 
tening attentively to what they were say- 
ing. When they reached London and all 
got out on the platform, his two friends 
shook hands with Mr. Bygrove and his 
daughter, and as they took leave the more 
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jocular of the pair exclaimed ina stage 
whisper : 

“ Mum’s the word, old man; I hope I 
didn’t put my foot into it. Didn’t know 
you were on a private lark all to yourself. 
Wish you good luck !” 

This whisper fell, as it was intended, 
on Miss Bygrove’s ear, and for the first 
time it flashed across her mind that what 
she had looked on in the train as mere 
raillery might be a reality, and that her 
father’s business in London might be the 
Ascot meeting. 

Although Mr. Bygrove had not men- 
tioned it to his daughter, he had received 
a letter from Charlie Trayton that morn- 
ing which informed him that although he 
had not been able to discover as much 
about it as he could wish, yet he thought 
there was a horse entered for the Hunt 
Cup which offered the chance that Mr. 
Bygrove desired. 

“You must recollect, my dear uncle,” 
wrote Charlie, “that to win such a sum 
of money as you require can only be 
done over certain races. You see it is 
necessary that you should obtain liberal 
odds against whatever we select. These 
are most easily obtained about big handi- 
caps. Then, again, you want this money 
by a certain time, and Ascot appears to 
me to offer you the best opportunity, and 
there is no better race for this kind of 
speculation than the Hunt Cup. I have 
an inspiration about it—too long a story 
to tell you now how I got my hint. 
I laid out £50 of your money on it 
this afternoon, and, unless I hear that I 
am on a wild-goose chase, shall put the 
remainder on for you to-morrow. I shall 
send you a line from Ascot, which you 
will get Wednesday morning, to inform 
you of what I have done, and a tele- 
gram in the afternoon will tell you 
what has come of it.” This letter was 
dated the Grand Hotel, Northumberland 
avenue. 

The conversation of his friends, to say 
nothing of his newspaper, had informed 
Mr. Bygrove that the Hunt Cup would 
not be run for tillthe next day. He there- 
fore determined to establish himself, if 
possible, at the Grand Hotel, and then to 
take immediate steps for getting a stall, 
or whatever was the proper thing, for 
Wednesday. No doubt at the hotel they 
would be able to manage all this. At 
these large caravanserais they were sup- 
posed to possess universal knowledge as 
far as going anywhere or seeing anything 
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meant, and a seat at Ascot to them would 
doubtless offer no more difficulty than a 
place at a theatre. It did not occur to 
Mr. Bygrove that there are times when at 
a theatre places are not to be had. 

They were fortunate enough to obtain 
rooms at the Grand, and while their lug- 
gage was being placed in the lift Mr. By- 
grove was busy making inquiries at the 
office. 

Ellen did not pay much attention to her 
father’s proceedings, although she thought 
he seemed to have a good deal to say, 
when suddenly the words “ Mr. Trayton” 
caught her ear, and aroused her attention, 
and then she felt almost ceriain that she 
heard the words “Ascot” and “ Tele- 
graph.” She moved toward her father, 
but at this moment he turned away from 
the office, and suggested they should step 
into the passenger lift, and as soon as 
they had seen their rooms and washed 
their hands should come down and get 
their luncheon. When they reached their 
own floor Mr. Bygrove came in to look at 
his daughter’s room. He fidgeted about 
it like a man ill at ease, blew his nose 
once or twice, took two or three letters 
from his pockets, glanced at them for a 
minute or two, and then, evidently with- 
out having read them, thrust them back 
again. He nervously explained to his 
daughter that he should be engaged in 
business for the next four or five hours, 
and that she must amuse herself as she 
best could ; then hurried out of the room, 
and in a few minutes might have been 
seen in the hall of the hotel engaged in 
an animated conversation in front of the 
office with one of the clerks and a com- 
missionaire. These two had informed 
Mr. Bygrove that to obtain a place at 
Ascot for the morrow would now prob- 
ably be very difficult, that his sole chance 
lay in somebody having been prevented 
attending the meeting, and so having re- 
turned his box or stalls on the hope of 
their being taken off his hands at the 
eleventh hour. The clerk further opined, 
in his wisdom, that there was more chance 
of getting a box than a stall. “ You see, 
sir, a box is a good lump of money; if a 
gentleman can’t use it he likes to save 25 
guineas if he can, while a stall, perhaps, 
he wouldn’t bother about. We'll tele- 
graph down to the Grand Stand for you 
at once. I suppose we must say you will 
take what you can get, and are prepared 
to pay for it?” 

“It’s my whim to be there to-morrow, 
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and I don’t expect to do it for nothing,” 
replied the manufacturer. 

Ellen meanwhile, assisted by her maid, 
was rapidly renovating her toilet, and was 
about to leave the room, when Janet, 
picking up a letter from the floor, said: 
“Have you dropped this, Miss?” 

“No,” replied Miss Bygrove, as she 
held out her hand for it, “but I dare say 
my father did. He took out several let- 
ters while he wasin the room. Ill give it 
him.” 

As she descended the stairs, Miss By- 
grove noticed that the letter was without 
an envelope and immediately unfolded it 
to see if it really did belong to her father, 
and at once recognized Charlie Trayton’s 
handwriting, and, further, to her surprise, 
noticed that it was dated the day before, 
and from that very hotel. Miss Bygrove 
was as high principled a young lady as 
need be, and the words “ My dear uncle” 
at once showed that the letter was for her 
father ; but it was not to be supposed that 
she would stop there, and Nellie did as 
I fancy most young women would have 
done under similar circumstances—read 
the letter through, from the beginning to 
the end. If she was perfectly astounded 
at finding her father betting on a horse 
race, she was also convinced that that 
vague suspicion that had shot through her 
brain at the station was no chimera, but a 
fact. Her father going to Ascot, Charlie 
staying at the hotel, and no doubt going 
also! What fun! “And they really do 
not suppose,” muttered Miss Bygrove, 
with a saucy toss of her head, “ that they 
are going to leave me behind? No, the 
worm will turn, and they must look upon 
me as a very weak, down-trodden, spirit- 
less creature if they think I'll stand 
that!” 


CHAPTER IX. 


DYING 


“1M TO GO TO ASCOT.’ 
ELLEN ByGROVE, it must be borne in 
mind, had no idea that her father was in 
difficulties. If she was much astonished 
to find that he was putting money on 
horse racing she was also much amused ; 
she knew nothing about it, but far from 
thinking there was anything wrong in 
horse racing, she thought it must be very 
good fun. She looked forward to teasing 
her father all through luncheon about his 
gambling, and now that she had discov- 
ered his secret it was impossible he could 
refuse to take her down to Ascot, that 
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meeting of which she had heard so much. 
Had she not, again and again, read with 
avidity in the papers the description of 
the gorgeous toilets at Ascot and Good- 
wood, and wondered, with a sigh, whether 
she should ever participate in their splen- 
dors? Suddenly flashed across her that 
thought, dominant in all feminine minds 
on such occasions: “ Had she a dress fit 
to be seen in?” She had arranged it 
quite to her own satisfaction that she, 
Charlie and her father were all to go 
down to Ascot on the morrow and have 
what girls denominate “a lovely time.” 
As for the details, those were for them 
to carry out, but the question of a frock 
worthy of taking part in the glories of 
the Heath must be the subject of serious 
confabulation between herself and Janet, 
luncheon once got through with. What 
could keep her father so long? She had 
passed him in the hall. Would he never 
have done talking in that tiresome office? 
And just as she had got to this state 
of irritability, for which that uneasiness 
about her dress was at bottom responsi- 
ble, Mr. Bygrove entered the saloon. 

“ Father,” said Ellen, demurely, as he 
took his place at the table beside her, “I 
have brought you a letter you dropped in 
my room.” And, as she spoke, she extend- 
ed it toward him. One glance sufficed 
to tell him what letter it was. He looked 
sharply at her for a moment, and then 
said : “ You have read it.” 

“Tt had no envelope,” she replied. “I 
was obliged to look at it to see whom it 
belonged to.” 

“And you read it right through,” he 
said quickly. 

“Ves,” replied Nellie, “when I saw it 
was from Charlie, I thought there could 
be no harm, especially as we are’’—and 
here Miss Bygrove colored slightly and 
hesitated, “and I’ve found, you wicked 
papa, that you’re betting on horse racing, 
and of course you’re going down to see 
about it to-morrow, and of course you'll 
take me. I’m dying to go to Ascot, you, 
I and Charlie; won’t it be fun? I know 
you'll win, and then you'll have to give 
me—ah ! well, I don’t know, I shall have 
to see what I want most.” 

Mr. Bygrove hesitated a little before he 
replied, and then said: “You have dis- 
covered what you were never meant to 
know. If I take you to Ascot—and it is 
by no means clear that 1 can—you must 
promise that you will never let anyone 
know that I have bet upon horses. To 
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ask you to keep your lips closed about 
having been at Ascot would be asking 
too much, but you surely need not men- 
tion that I made a bet there.” 

“T promise,” she replied, somewhat 
struck by the gravity of his tone. “I’m 
sure you will manage it somehow. I am 
looking forward to it, so that I know you 
won’t disappoint me. And now I must 
run away, for I have lots to do, if I am to 
turn out decent to-morrow.” 

“Fifty pounds,” she muttered to her- 
self, as she made her way to thelift across 
the hall. “ What can make father look so 
grave, I wonder. It’s the not being used 
to it, I suppose, or else the risking of 
#50 ought not to make him uncom- 
fortable. By the way, Charlie alluded 
to doing something more. I wish I 
hadn’t read his letter so hurriedly ; sure- 
ly father can never think of gambling 
heavily. I think I have heard that 
people who never bet or play cards for 
money get more anxious about a little 
money risked in that way than they 
would about hundreds hazarded in their 
business. No doubt that’s it, and now 
I must first find out whether Charlie is 
expected here to-night.” 

Janet, who was dispatched on this errand, 
speedily returned with the intelligence that 
Mr. Trayton had gone to the races, but 
that he had taken his bed for the week, 
and they had every reason to suppose 
that he would return between 7 and 8; 
gentlemen mostly got home from the 
races about that time. 

Mr. Bygrove, turning things over in his 
mind, lingered for some time over his 
lunch. He certainly was a little put out 
that his daughter should have discovered 
that he was betting, but as far as taking 
her down to Ascot—well, if he only gota 
box he didn’t so much mind that. It 
would furnish an excellent excuse for his 


being there himself. Ellen had begged 
him so much to take her, the girl didn’t 
have a very lively time of it at Dullerton, 
he was bound to give his daughter a 
treat sometimes, and she had been “ dead 
nuts”’ on seeing Ascot this year. Yes, all 
that would sound very plausible should 
he encounter any of his Dullerton friends 
there. Ellen, he thought, might be trust- 
ed to keep silence on the subject of his 
speculations ; another thing, there was 
little time for it to escape her lips now 
before his fate would be decided. If Mr. 
Bygrove had been fidgety and restless: 
previous to leaving Dullerton, it was all 
as nothing compared with his utter inca- 
pacity to sit still that afternoon at the 
Grand ; he fidgeted into the smoking 
room, lit cigars, partially smoked them, 
threw them away, and was back again 
into the hall to ‘inquire if there was a 
telegram for him. 

“Gemman seems uncommon anxious,” 
observed the commissionaire, as Mr. By- 
grove, for about the seventh time, fidgeted 
away from the office. “Wonder whether 
he has got an awful lot of money on the 
races to-morrow; you couldn’t ask him 
what he thinks about the Hunt Cup, 
could you ?” 

The clerk laughed as he replied : “ Not 
quite ; whether he has much money on 
the races I don’t know, but he is evidently 
very anxious to see ’em to-morrow. I 
fancy from what he says he never has 
seen ’em. He don’t look like an Ameri- 
can, nor yet like a colonist, or else I 
should have thought he was just doing 
Europe for the first time. Hulloa! here 
you are,” he exclaimed, as a boy carrying 
one or two yellow-colored envelopes came 
up to the counter. “Telegram for Mr. 
Bygrove; run along into the smoking 
room, Joe, and tell him his wire has 
come.” 


To be continued. 


AFTER THE SNOWSTORM. 


Each tall fir stands in white array, 
A keen north wind is whistling by, 
The clouds take wing and sail away, 

Like huge gray birds, across the sky ; 
While through the pasture, bleak and cold, 
A stream’s black windings I can trace, 
And o’er yon mountain, rugged, bold, 

The new moon shows a frosty face. 


HERBERT BASHFORD. 
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SKIPTON 


BY PRESIDENT 


P"\ LONG the Michigan coast 
of Lake Michigan, as it 
approaches the Straits 
of Mackinac, for more 
than a hundred miles 
the water is shallow for 
quite a distance out 
and the shore is most- 
ly sand barrens, cov- 

ered with pine forest. This great fresh- 
water sea never freezes over. Its waves 
always maintain vast spaces of open 
water. But ice fields many square miles 
in extent float hither and thither upon 
its surface. Driven before the fierce win- 
ter gales, these great floes come boom- 
ing down upon the shore ice, tearing, 
grinding and crushing the edges, and 
piling up masses that continue to drive 
slowly shoreward until they reach shallow 
water. Outside of the drifting floe the 
open sea is at work, with the surf beating 
furiously upon the coast. The waves run 


under the ice and cause it to break up. 


The wind had been blowing off shore 
gently for over a week of still cold. The 
lake froze hard and thick for many miles 
out. Then the wind hauled and blew 
gales for a week from the west, north- 
west, southwest, driving the ice fields 
against the coast. This piled the ice 
banks high and strong all along the shore, 
and the traveling between them and the 
shore became excellent. Then came still 
and cold weather again, with what little 
wind there was off shore, and the lake 
froze flat and clear far outside of the ice 
banks. Over this flat, strong ice there 
was just a powder of snow, light as a 
veil, that the gentle melting of a single 
sunny day dampened just enough to make 
it stick to the ice, to which it froze. This 
made a surface not quite smooth enough 
for the best skating, but admirable for 
Skipton Pedalwink’s tandem tricycle. 

Finding a break in the bank capable of 
being ridden over, he ran the machine, 
bearing himself and Miss Pet Piney, out 
upon the ice outside of the banks, where 
it stretched away, level and smooth, for 
miles. They were intending to run down 
the coast about fifteen miles. By going 
outside they could take a straight line 
across the long hollow of the coast and 


PEDALWINK’S 


HEROISM. 
BATES. 


save several miles of distance. The day 
was still and not very cold for late Janu- 
ary weather. But there was a mist in the 
upper air of the northeastern sky, and an 
occasional shiver and moan of the pine 
woods on shore, that Miss Pet did not 
like, being native to the region and as 
much familiar with its weather lore as an 
observant girl would naturally be from 
the frequent talk of the weatherwise 
males about her. She remonstrated a lit- 
tle against going outside of the banks, 
but Skipton Pedalwink put that down to 
girlish timidity. 

Skipton Pedalwink was the most heed- 
less rider of the Detroit Bicycle Club. 
He was a strong young fellow and a 
long-practiced wheelman, but slow mind- 
ed ; and, except for a certain solid busi- 
ness look, vacuous of countenance. When 
carefully pondering in his slow way the 
point of some of the jokes which the club 
wits heaped upon him, his dull but manly 
features wore, as Mr. Condor sarcastically 
observed, “an expression of almost hu- 
man sagacity.” He could ride a bruising 
race, from start to finish; but whoever 
could keep company with him during his 
first rush could always beat him on the 
home stretch, for he would pump out his 
wind and muscle in a steady spurt so long 
as he could keep going. When the cap- 
tain remonstrated with him, asking, in a 
grieved tone, “Why can’t you learn to 
run with your head, Skip?” he answered : 
“Whenever I run with my head I always 
come out behind the whole crowd.” 

The firm that employed him knew his 
worth. His vacuity of appearance and 
slowness had a large commercial value. He 
was the soundest judge of the real value 
of pine lands they could find anywhere. 

This was why Skip was sent to the 
pine barrens to purchase certain tracts of 
lands that the sharp members of the firm 
had themselves been unable to obtain at 
such advantageous figures as they had 
hoped for. This explains how he met 
Miss Pet Piney, daughter of Jack Piney, 
the owner of much pine land and a large 
and money-making sawmill, planing mill, 
lath mill, shingle mill and various other 
pine manufacturing apparatus. 

Pet Piney was rather a homely, but 
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wholesome-appearing girl. She was large 
and strong like her father, though plump 
enough to round and soften the outlines 
of her bony frame. She was a girl of 
strong common sense, energetic, quick of 
brain, strong of will. Her father’s wealth 
and influence would bring suitors to even 
a positively ugly girl, and Pet was not 
ugly, but pleasant to look upon. But her 
suitors did not suit her. They too evi- 
dently wanted to own her and rule her, 
whereas she was one of those women who 
mean to own and rule their husbands. 
Skipton Pedalwink impressed her as “a 
man built that way.” Therefore she 
wooed him, though so artfully that he 
never suspected it. He knew the value 
of the good will of her father in a busi- 
ness way and therefore paid great atten- 
tion to the daughter, even going to the 
trouble of sending for his tandem tricycle 
with which to please her. One of the 
men Mr. Pedalwink wanted to buy pine 
lands of was an uncle by marriage of Pet. 
She suddenly developed a strong desire- 
to visit her uncle and aunt. That is why 
she was out on the lake with Skipton and 
his tricycle. 

As they drew farther and farther out 
upon the lake in crossing the great bend, 
a dull cloud rose and grew over the heads 
ef the pines on shore, to the east and 
north, though the sun still shone in the 
west. The wind seemed to have gone to 
sleep, and the lake and the now distant 
shore and forest to be covered with si- 
lence like a carpet. Far out on the lake 
a black speck could be seen. When the 
interesting conversation with which the 
girl was artfully entrancing unsuspecting 
Skip paused a little he noticed the speck, 
and inquired what it was. She told him 
that it was a lighthouse standing upon 
a shoal in the middle of a little artificial 
island of huge stones. 

Is a woman’s judgment of a man better 
than ours? Here was a bright, intelligent 
girl actually planning to make a life 
companion of Skipton Pedalwink. 

But if Miss Pet had settled it in her 
mind that poor Skip was to be hers, he 
hadn’t settled it in his supposed mind—in 
fact, he didn’t know anything about it 
yet. He only knew that here was the 
most agreeable girl he had ever met. 
Most girls treated him badly. Here was 
an admirable listener to his inanities. She 
stimulated him almost into brightness, 
and actually made him believe that he 
was a great deal brighter than long re- 
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pression had taught him to suppose him- 
self. In this process they forgot the 
weather. They were recalled to it by a 
sudden blast of icy cold wind that grew 
and grew in force until, in five minutes, 
the shore, the point toward which they 
were steering, and the open lake, broad 
off in the west, were all blotted out, un- 
der a sky black as ink and threatening as 
death. This wind was blowing off the 
shore and partly up the lake. I a min- 
ute more it was accompanied by fierce 
flurries of fine snow that filled the whole 
atmosphere with a stinging powder. 

The girl, at the first breath of cold air, 
faced the tricycle against it, toward the 
shore, and warned Skip that they must 
reach the ice banks and get inside of 
them as quickly as possible. In a few 
moments, however, the gusts raved and 
baffled about them, seemingly from all 
sides, and the wind was no longer a com- 
pass to steer by. Skip carried a small 
compass as a watch charm. He had 
often found it useful in the woods. With 
this he now set their course landward. 
But it was hard and slow work to push 
against the increasing gale and flying 
snow. He was not the least alarmed, on 
account of his ignorance of the lake, and 
he wondered at the way the girl trembled 
and urged him on. To her, perhaps, his 
easy calmness seemed like high masculine 
courage. 

Presently they heard long crackling 
roarings, now near, now far off. The 
thick ice trembled and yet was moveless. 
Skipton was both astonished and alarmed 
when they came to a long crack in the 
ice, showing nearly two feet of clear 
water. Over this they ran at a narrow 
place, and now he put his strength upon 
the pedals in earnest, and she aided him 
with courage and good judgment as well 
as strong muscles. In spite of strength 
and skill, however, their speed diminished 
fast. The fury of the gale rose and rose 
till the strong gusts seemed like a wall 
against them. The powdery snow blew 
along the surface of the ice in curious 
streaks like gigantic feathers. They 
could see only a few rods to windward, 
though much farther to leeward. The 
cold momently became more intense ; the 
wind penetrated their thick winter cloth- 
ing, chilling their blood and the power of 
their muscles. Presently they could drive 
the tricycle only very slowly; then Skipton 
got off and pushed it, walking behind it. 
Strange groanings and dull crashes ran 
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about them in the dimness. All at once 
the ice seemed to sway beneath them 
with a slow, swinging heave. Miss Pet 
dismounted and seized Skipton by the 
arm, crying in his ear : 

“Quick! we must run for the shore. 
The ice is breaking up.” 

Skipton was not so much frightened as 
he ought to have been. 

“We shall get there all right,” he 
shouted in reply. “ Let it crack ; there’s 
time enough before it can float off.” 

He pushed the light tricycle on faster, 
aided by her. But to really run against 
the fierce gale was impossible. They 
could only walk fast—panting. Sud- 
denly they came upon a broad lane of 
open water, fully a rod wide. They 
turned northward and ran. It seemed to 
broaden. They turned southward and 
ran faster. It narrowed, but very slowly. 
After going a quarter of a mile, Skipton 
saw a place where a small cake nearly 
bridged the chasm. Bidding the girl 
stand still, he took a flying leap upon it, 
ran three steps and leaped to the ice on 
the farther side. But, even as he did 
this, the small cake drove against the 
large field, leaving too wide a gap for 
him to return. He motioned across the 
space for the girl to run farther south- 
ward, going that way himself. She did 
so, pushing the tricycle. 

Presently they reached a place where a 
point of ice reached within ten feet of the 
shore side. Skipton ran to it as if to leap 
the space. The girl wildly motioned him 
back. He paused to catch his breath, and 
began walking slowly backward from the 
edge with his face toward her. She fell 
upon her knees and stretched her arms 
toward him, not with intentional implor- 
ing, but with a loving woman’s gesture 
of farewell. Even for her own life she 
would not have him risk the leap, and 
come back to despair and death on the 
field that she well knew was floating to- 
ward the tempest-swept open sea of the 
lake. At her gesture Skipton moved 
backward faster from the broadening 
chasm, keeping his eyes bent upon the 
ice, as she thought in regretful shame, 
but really measuring his distance with ex- 
ceeding care. Then he darted desperately 
forward and flew over the wide space in a 
long leap, aided by the gusty wind, barely 
alighting on the extreme edge, and in- 
stantly running to lift her to her feet 
again and urge their flight farther south- 
ward. 
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To her this appeared to be an act of 
chivalric heroism in the face of death, 
and she clasped her supposed hero in her 
arms, and kissed his hands and patted 
him with convulsive tenderness and grati- 
tude before she yielded to his urgent pull 
and began to run again. But, in reality, 
there was no heroism about it. Skipton 
did not, even yet, understand the dan- 
ger they were in. Although considerably 
alarmed he was sure they could reach the 
shore with some trouble. He was more 
impressed with the unpleasant coldness 
that made him shiver and tremble all 
over his body than with anything else. 
He would have leaped the chasm just the 
same had he been alone in order to save 
his beloved tricycle. It was not his na- 
ture to abandon over $200 worth of prop- 
erty while he thought there was a fight- 
ing chance left. Still, to do him exact 
justice, he also thought manfully of the 
girl. He would have risked much more 
for her than for his wheel. Only he did 
not know what he was risking. 

Soon they found the chasm of water 
broadening, fast as they ran, and bending 
out toward the open lake. They halt- 
ed and stood still, knowing that it was 
still broader tothe north. Besides, at the 
southern end, the water was no longer open 
and clear, but full of small broken pieces 
where the ice had ground against oppos- 
ing cakes. They could feel the floe sway, 
with a long, sickening heave at times, and 
at times with jarring shocks. After one 
of these shocks of unusual violence, a ridge 
of broken ice rose near them, running from 
east to west. Their floating island had 
divided, leaving them on a comparatively 
small field. They retreated toward the 
centre of this. 

They were now chilled in every limb 
with the cold. Even their terror —for 
Skipton now also understood their peril— 
was mercifully benumbed. To stand still 
in the icy gale was to freeze in a few min- 
utes. But Skipton bethought him of an 
expedient. He carried, strapped upon the 
wheel, a rubber blanket with which to 
cover it from rain or snow. This he un- 
strapped and spread over the wheel on 
the windward side, making an air-tight 
shelter against the gale. Sitting crouched 
in this shelter, holding the wheel down, 
wrapped together in overcoat and shawl, 
the pair gradually grew so much warmer 
that they were no longer shaken with 
the terrible chills and tremblings that 
had lately distressed them. But as their 
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physical discomfort diminished their men- 
tal distress increased. 

They could now feel the ice upon which 
they floated continually oscillate and 
swim beneath them. All about them were 
noises of grinding, crashing ice, begin- 
ning to be mingled with the surf-like 
sound of washing waters. When the va- 
rying winds opened the curtains of drift- 
ing snow, they could see the edges of 
their island constantly breaking off and 
crumbling away by contact with other ice 
floes and by the leverage of the boiling 
waters that ran under and lifted them or 
ran over and beat down their shores. 

What could they do to save themselves? 
Nothing. What could they say to com- 
fort each other? Nothing. Therefore 
they crouched in silence under their shel- 
ter, and waited for an inevitable end. 
Skipton had an arm about the girl, mere- 
ly with an idea of such miserable reas- 
surance and support as there was left to 
offer. She had an arm about him, and 


leaned against him, now and then press-- 


ing his arm closer to her, from the im- 
pulses of a woman’s affection. She was 
half resigned to their fate. With a more 
vivid imagination than his, she remem- 
bered her home and all that she loved, 
and pictured the sure-coming destruction, 
but with a certain sense of triumphant 
pleasure mingled with exquisite regret 
that the man she loved must accompany 
her into the dark unknown. His thoughts 
were neither of friends ashore nor an- 
ticipations of swift-coming death, nor 
the tendernesses of a lover, but simply 
alert watchfulness and persistent study of 
whether it was possible to do something 
to escape, and how. His was a nature 
that would anticipate death only when 
the grisly presence was so near that he 
could actually see the ghost-world day- 
light shine through its ribs. The motions 
of his spirit were too slow for swift panic 
to loiter with. 

They had been drifting, it seemed to 
Pedalwink, at least an hour, with an ever- 
increasing motion of the ice floe as it 
diminished in size and the sea got up, so 
that the waves broke over all its edges, in 
spite of the low banks of broken ice and 
wet snow that were washed up all around 
its circumference, and they were becoming 
cramped and cold again when there grew 
upon their ears the unmistakable sound 
of heavy waves and breaking ice dashing 
against some near obstruction. Pedal- 
wink sprang to his feet and the girl also 


arose. Close ahead of their now small 
ice cake there towered a tall building 
with a great stone islet” all about its 
base, against which masses of ice were 
continually hurled by the sea, only to be 
ground into fragments upon the rocks, 
while sheets of water flew into the air 
and made an icy mist all about the ob- 
struction. Their little floe was rapidly 
driving down upon this dreadful turmod, 
but fortunately in a direction to graze 
one of its sides rather than be flung 
directly upon its crushing rocks. No 
sooner did Pet see it than she grasped 
Skipton and cried : 

“The lighthouse! Oh, if we can only 
get to it!” 

There was no time to be lost. Skip 
immediately rolled up the rubber blanket 
and strapped it hastily to his wheel. He 
would have done everything in method- 
ical order if he were dying. Then he 
dragged the wheel to the spot where, 
according to his judgment, they would 
have the best chance to escape. 

In a few moments the edge of their 
floe began rasping along one side of the 
lighthouse island. The pair hurried to 
the edge. But the sides of the artificial 
island were of smooth rock and timber, 
nearly perpendicular, and offering no 
chance for climbing upon it. As they 
swept past its centre, however, Skip saw 
an indentation in its surface just large 
enough to shelter a fixed iron ladder. In 
a moment he had reached its foot and 
hurried the girl up to the level above. 
Then he followed himself, dragging the 
tricycle after him by an exertion of 
muscle that nearly tore his grasp from 
the ladder. Arrived on the level, pant- 
ing, he hurried after the girl to the shel- 
ter of the lighthouse wall. 

Here they were safe from immediate 
death. But the wind was bitter cold and 
the air full of powdery ice, snow and 
flying spray. They sought some way to 
get into the shelter of the building. But 
Uncle Sam employs strong fastenings to 
make all secure when the lighthouse 
keepers abandon the exposed lake towers 
on the close of navigation, not to open 
them again until the following spring. 
However, after nearly an hour’s work, 
with the aid of the tools in his wheel bag, 
he succeeded in forcing an entrance. 

Once within the structure, with the door 
closed and the precious tricycle pulled in 
after them, they felt sensibly the access 
of warmth caused by the thick walls and 
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iron-banded heavy oak door. But it was 
dark in there, and the subdued noises that 
penetrated from without made the place 
gruesome to unaccustomed spirits. 
Pedalwink struck a match and began to 
look about. Presently he found a hand 
lamp, which he lighted. With this they 
explored the place. In a store room they 
found a pork barrel with some pork still 
in it, part of a cask of beans, a few 
pounds of sea crackers, a little coffee, 
some sugar, part of a can of condensed 
milk, etc. The pantry and kitchen were 
supplied with dishes, a stove and its uten- 


sils and furniture. In the coal cell was 
nearly a ton of coal, with kindling wood. 
In a short time they had a cheerful fire 
blazing. As soon as they were thorough- 
ly warm the girl set to work and made 
coffee and fried some sliced pork. With 
these and the crackers they made a meal. 
Then, knowing they were doomed to stay 
there until the ice froze a newroad to the 
shore, the girl set some of the beans to 
soak for future use. By this time it had 
grown dark out of doors, and they spent 
part of the evening exploring the tower. 
Above they found beds for the keepers, a 
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living room, with several old books, and 
in various stories the stores and fixtures 
for the light. They went up to the light 
chamber, but it was closely shuttered, and 
the lanterns and machinery —all that 
could break or rust—had been taken 
down and stored for the winter in the 
safe rooms below. 

They sat by the fire a long time and 
listened to the dreadful noises without 
that came muffled through the thick walls, 
the girl with half-real, half-affected terror 
snugging close to Skipton, and talking to 
him with unmistakable lover-like tones. 
Gradually, therefore, the situation grew 
terrible to poor Skip. He was not only 
badly scared but awfully embarrassed. 
He had never courted a girl in his life; 
never flirted. At last Miss Pet relieved 
his anxiety. With a_ half -suppressed 
yawn she declared herself fagged out, 
and announced in the most matter of fact 
way that it was time to go to bed. But 
she added, tranquilly: “ This is the way 
we must fix it. You go upstairs and 
bring down one of the two beds. I'll 
make it up down here for you, and then 
I'll go up and sleep in the chamber.” 

Skip promptly obeyed her directions. 
As soon as she had fixed things comfort- 
ably for him, she bade him an affection- 
ate good night, and went up the stairway 
with a lamp, pausing at the top to smile 
back at him, entered her chamber and 
shut,and fastened the door. 

Late in the morning Mr. Pedalwink 
suddenly awoke and saw Miss Pet Piney 
standing in the doorway at the head of 
the stairs, lamp in hand, peering down 
into the darkness. 

“ Don’t come down,” he entreated, “I 
haven’t got the kitchen fire lit yet.” 

Miss Piney shut her door, and Skipton 
thought he heard her laugh. Then he 
hurriedly dressed and stirred up the fire. 
After all was ready he shouted up the 
stairs: “ Now you can come down and get 
breakfast ;”’ and went out of doors, where 
he found there was another great change. 


The gale had ceased, and the lake, full of. 


floating snow, lay motionless under a dull, 
frozen sky. The cold was intense. Thin 
ice had already formed as far as he could 
see, and there was a prospect that in a 
few hours they would be able to escape 
to the shore. Presently he was called to 
breakfast. Pet kept him talking about 
the weather and their chances to escape 
until after they had eaten and he was in 
a good humor. Then, while busy remov- 
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ing the dishes, she came beside his chair, 
put her hand upon his shoulder, and 
asked in a grieved tone, bending over to 
look in his face : 

“Why are you so afraid of me, Mr. 
Pedalwink? Am I so very dreadful ?” 

She did not seem in the least either 
angry or amused, but as if hurt in her 
tenderest feelings. Of course, this melt- 
ed poor Skip, as it was intended to. He 
made haste to declare that she wasn’t 
dreadful ; that he was not afraid of her : 
that she was charming ; and then, to pre- 
vent her grief from melting into tears, 
and because her face was presented in 
such a tempting and sort of appealing 
way, he kissed her, and liked the experi- 
ence so well that he repeated it until she 
made him desist and help her finish the 


-household work, and the neatness, dis- 


patch and deft skill with which she 
worked quite finished the charm and 
made Skip fondly imagine how delight- 
ful it would be to have her always for 
his housekeeper and companion. 

Toward noon Skipton ventured out 
upon the ice and, after walking around 
the lighthouse, he proceeded cautiously 
shoreward over a quarter of a mile, 
finding the ice quite firm, if he was 
careful to walk upon those parts that 
appeared strongest. While eating dinner 
he said he thought they had better start 
soon, so as to reach the shore before 
dark. 

“As soon as I put things in order 
here,” said Pet. “We can ride the tri- 
cycle. It will not break the ice nearly so 
easily as we would walking. Besides, if 
the ice holds us here, it will grow safer as 
we go toward the shore. The wind has 
been blowing off shore all the time, so 
the still water is next the shore. It froze 
from the shore out, and was strong there 
long before the lake was still enough for 
it to freeze out here. I think it will be 
safe to ride fast all the way.” 

Skipton had not thought of this, and she 
rose in his estimation as a woman of very 
acute observation. Leaving the building 
and all in it as they had found it, except 
the broken lock, they descended upon the 
ice about 1 o’clock with the tricycle and 
rode shoreward, at first very cautiously, 
but gradually faster, finding the ice, as 
she had predicted, firmer as they pro- 
ceeded. The eye could easily distinguish 
by its appearance where the new ice was 
firm and where weak. In a couple of 
hours they were inside the ice banks, next 
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tothe shore. So far they had come over the 
wind-swept ice ; but inside of the ice banks 
they found the new snow nearly a foot in 
depth, and could travel no farther with 
the tricycle. Fortunately a large double 
sleigh came along and took them up, and 
by 8 o’clock in the evening they reached 
her uncle’s house, and created a great 
sensation by their story. 

Pet’s aunt questioned her closely con- 
cerning Mr. Pedalwink’s behavior, while 
her uncle drew from Skipton his account 
of their adventures. The result was that 
after an anxious conjugal consultation, 
held after the young pair had been fed 
and retired to sleep off their fatigue, Mr. 
Timberman took his wife’s advice and 


dispatched a man on horseback with a. 


letter to Jack Piney, advising Pet’s father 
of the facts, and suggesting that he would 
do wisely to bring her mother with him 
at once to visit them, 

By noon on the following day Mr. and 
Mrs. Jack Piney arrived. When her mo- 
ther explained that such an adventure 
might compromise her, and that her fa- 
ther meant to request Skipton to marry 
her on that account, if she was willing to 
marry him, she said promptly : 

“Pa can have an understanding with 
Mr. Pedalwink as soon as he pleases. I 
mean to marry him, ma, and he won’t say 
no. Only I’m going to speak to him be- 
fore he sees pa.” 

She went to Skipton, and after a half 
hour of desultory blandishments, to rivet 
the chains she had already put upon him, 
she asked, as they sat close together : 

“Do you love me, Skipton?” looking 
confidingly in his face. 

Poor Skip, thus suddenly assailed, stam- 
mered : 

“Of course I do. 
it?” 

“Now I’m in earnest, Skipton, and I 
want you to say the honest truth. If you 
don’t love me, say so plainly. There are 
reasons why I have to know.” 


How can I help 
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Thus abjured, Skipton repeated that 
he did love her, but added: “You are 
rich ; I am poor: would your father give 
me a chance ?” 

“ My father thinks that our being to- 
gether on the ice and in the lighthouse 
has compromised me, and he will expect 
you to offer to marry me. But if you 
don’t love me well enough” (regarding 
Skipton with wistfully inviting eyes) “I 
want you to say no, if it breaks my heart. 
But if you do, honestly do, love me, oh, 
Skip!” (putting her arm shyly about him) 
“how happy we will be!” 

Skip, when he could get his breath and 
collect his ideas, agreed rather incohe- 
rently that they should be happy. And 
they were. Led by her, they anticipated 
the parents and announced themselves to 
the family as engaged. Skip, losing his 
timidity now that the thing was settled, 
insisted upon a wedding within a month, 
and Pet did not say “No.” It was a 
grand affair for that region. Several 
members of the bicycle club from the 
city attended it. 

“ My son-in-law,” said Jack Piney, with 
vast pride, ‘ran back and jumped upon a 
cake of ice that was floating out into the 
open lake to what looked like sure death, 
just for the sake of dying with my daugh- 
ter. That was what I call a hero. It 
may be that a lover who wouldn't do 
so might be called a slink ; but” (with 
artful self depreciation intended to en- 
hance Skipton’s merits, seeing that every- 
body knew Jack Piney to be a man of 
resolute courage), “ I wouldn’t have done 
that for the best girl that ever walked.” 

Pet departed with her prize amid a 
storm of congratulations. ‘ Under her in- 
fluence the Hon. Skipton Pedalwink rap- 
idly brightened and broadened, and is 
now not only a very successful business 
member of the firm of Piney & Pedal- 
wink, but a member of the State Legis- 
lature of considerable influence upon all 
business questions. 
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W. I. LINCOLN ADAMS. 


N order to save time in 
focusing many ama- 
teurs indicate on the 
bed of their cameras 
where the _ bellows 
should extend when 
the plate is in focus 
for certain distances. 

Then, when an exposure is to be made, 
in the excitement and hurry of the actual 
work in the field or afloat, the operator 
has merely to estimate the distance of the 
main object in his view and quickly ex- 
tend the bellows to the proper mark on 
the camera bed. 

Thus one can operate the ordinary cam- 
era quite as quickly as a “detective,” and 
generally with greater chances of success. 
But the “detective” camera, it must be 
remembered, may also be made so that a 
tripod can be used with it when desired. 
The “ Waterbury ” and the “Scovill” de- 
tective cameras are furnished with a “ bed 


plate,” as it is called, for receiving a tri- 
pod screw and thus allowing the hand 
camera to be firmly secured to a station- 
ary support when necessary. 

The exposing shutter, whether it be 
used with a tripod camera or a hand box, 
should be made so that its speed can 


easily be increased or diminished. In the 
more complicated and expensive shutters 
this is done in various ways; the spring 
is rendered more or less intense by means 
of a lever, the clockwork of an instrument 
is set differently for different subjects and 
different times of the day or year; and 
in case of the wooden “drop” shutter the 
slide is propelled more or less rapidly by 
means of a greater or lesser number of 
elastic rubber bands. The great differ- 
ence which exists in light force at differ- 
ent times of the year, and even of one 
day, and the great difference in speed of 
the moving objects that pass before a 
camera require a considerable difference 
in the time of exposure in order to make 
uniformly successful photographs. 

In winter an appreciably longer time is 
necessary to photograph the same subject 
by the same lens and plate than is required 
during the longer and warmer days of 
summer. The best photographic light is 
usually between the hours of 1o and 3, 


and in winter it is difficult to make an 
instantaneous photograph much earlier or 
later than this. In summer, and especially 
on the water, where reflected light assists 
greatly, one may photograph when the 
sun is nearer the horizon. 

The direction of light has also much to 
do with the time required for sufficient 
exposure, the intensity of illumination on 
a subject depending, next to the actual 
light force, on the direction from which 
it falls. If, for instance, an object be 
lighted by rays that fall on it from behind 
the camera, its illuminated side is toward 
the instrument, with all the shadows on 
the opposite side, and thus the minimum 
of exposure is sufficient ; but if the subject 
be illuminated by light issuing toward 
the camera it presents its shadowed side, 
of course, to the lens, and becomes a 
very difficult, if not an impossible, subject 
to photograph instantaneously. The best 
light, on the whole, and the one giving 
pleasing shadows as well as good illumi- 
nation, falls from behind the camera and 
slightly to one side of it. One must 
regulate the rapidity of one’s shutter ac- 
cording to the intensity of light on the 
subject, the speed of the moving object, 
its color, the quickness of the lens em- 
ployed, and the sensitiveness of the plate 
or film. The lens works more or less 
quickly as the diaphragm employed is 
larger or smaller, and here we have still 
another means of modifying our results. 

A large opening admits a greater amount 
of light through the lens, and so permits of 
a shorter exposure than asmaller aperture 
which admits less light ; but the smaller 
diaphragm, by cutting off those rays of 
light which enter the lens at the side (where 
they are not refracted equally with the 
middle rays, and so do not give so exact 
a focus, producing a slight indistinction), 
secures a “sharper” picture, as photog- 
raphers say, with finer definition and de- 
tail. One quickly grows accustomed to 
the use of the diaphragms, however, and 
generally employs a medium-sized one in 
the lens; the operator must also be fa- 
miliar with the relative sensitiveness of 
the plate or film which he uses, but this is 
not difficult. It requires a skilled judg- 
ment, however, to decide as to the. qual- 
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ity of light and the speed of the moving 
object. 

Color has much to do in modifying re- 
sults; a light or highly actinic color, 
such as blue, violet or indigo, requires a 
much shorter exposure than even a better 
illuminated object of a dark or non-ac- 
tinic color, such as red, orange or yellow. 
Some amateurs employ orthochromatic or 
color-sensitive plates, which enable them 
to equalize somewhat the differences of 
color shades in their subjects, and to more 
accurately photograph the different color 
values of nature. 

Assuming that an instantaneous plate 
or film has been correctly exposed on a 
subject which was well lighted and in a 
good position, the interesting but diffi- 
cult process of development remains to 
be successfully accomplished before the 
result is assured. And in developing the 
latent image on the photographic plate, 
perhaps more skill and judgment are re- 
quired to insure a successful result than 
in any previous stage of the work. There 
are innumerable formulas for developers, 
nearly all of which will answer very well 
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the purpose required of them. Every 

plate has its own individual developer, 

which the manufacturers claim give the 

best results with their particular make. 

And right here it may not be out of 
place to speak a word for the plates which 
are best adapted for instantaneous work. 
None are better than those manufactured 
by John Carbutt, of Philadelphia ; by the 
Cramer Dry Plate Works, of St. Louis, and 
Allen & Rowell, of Boston. The East- 
man Dry Plate and Film ‘Company make 
the highly-sensitive American films, and 
both Allen & Rowell and John Carbutt 
manufacture the flexible celluloid films 
which are so popular with amateurs. 

Developers are made of several sub- 
stances, such as pyrogallol, hydrochinon, 
iron sulphate, etc., and each has its own 
special advocates and is most excellent 
for particular work. The pyrogallic acid 
developer, in connection with an alkali 
such as ammonia, potash or soda, is per- 
haps best suited for instantaneously ex- 
posed plates; the following being a for- 
mula for one which works very success- 
fully : 


A. 
Water, . es 12 ounces. 
Pyragaliol, « . « « «+.» I ounce. 
Granulated sulphite of soda, 2 ounces. 


. 80 grains. 


Bromide of potassium, 
ee . 60 grains. 


Citric acid, 
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B. 
MOE, 2 4s Ke mR we ee hs TD OS, 
Granulated sulphite of soda, . . . 2 ounces. 
Carbonate of potash,. . . . . . 3 Ounces. 


The actual developing solution is com- 
posed of three drams of A, three drams of 
B and four ounces of water. Into this 
solution the exposed plate is placed in 
the dark room, and by the feeble rays 
of a ruby lamp the developing process is 
closely watched. The great secret of 
success in developing instantaneously-ex- 
posed plates is to begin the development 
slowly and proceed cautiously through- 
out the entire process. ‘The finest re- 
sults are obtained by modifying the de- 
veloper from time to time, as the negative 
seems to require. If the plate has been 
very much under exposed, on account of 
weak light, the extreme speed of shutter, 
or for any other reason, it may be saved 
by a brief preliminary bath in a solution 
composed as follows: 

40 grains. 
40 grains, 
5 ounces. 


Granulated carbonate of potash, 
Granulated carbonate of soda, 

Water, . ae Sk oes 
Let it remain in this alkaline solution 
two or three minutes, and then place in 
the developing solution already men- 


tioned and slightly reduce its strength 
with water. 

However much the doctors may dis- 
agree as to the best developing agent 
the highest authorities upon the subject 
are unanimous in the opinion that a weak 
developer is best suited to a very quickly 
or under exposed plate, especially at the 
commencement of the process of devel- 
oping. It should be strengthened, of 
course, from time to time, as develop- 
ment progresses until, finally, all the de- 
tail in the original subject has made its 
appearance and sufficient density is ob- 
tained to insure a vigorous and brilliant 
print. Often it is necessary to modify 
the solution several times during the 
course of one development, each modifi- 
cation being made to suit the exact state 
of the plate to which the previous one has 
carried it. A weak developer, if used to 
the end, will yield but a feeble negative ; 
but an old solution, one that has stood 
for a day or two, is very beneficial near 
the end of the process in securing the 
proper intensity. An under-timed plate 
should never be forced or hurried by in- 
creasing the amount of alkali in the de- 
veloper, as this always results in failure. 
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Too much patience can- 
not be used in this proc- 
ess; it requires great 
care, precision and plen- 
ty of time to accomplish 
the best results. 

The negative having 
been completely devel- 
oped, “ fixed” and dried, 
it only remains to be 
printed from by any of 
the many known print- 
ing processes. The 
amateur may hand his 
negative to a_profes- 
sional printer at this 
stage if he prefers, and 
as many do, who will 
make for him any num- 
ber of prints by the 
silver, “blue,” bromide, 
platinum or other proc- 


ess. For illustrations 
like those shown with 
this article the nega- 


tive is used by photo 
engravers and “proc- 
printers, as they 
are called. Many ama- 
teurs make lantern 
slides from their nega- 
tives for projecting, in 
an enlarged form, on 
the screen. 

A word now as to the 
subjects which are suit- 


ee 
Css 








able for instantaneous 
photographs. Many 
things are photograph- 
edinstantaneously 
which would be better made by a “ timed ” 
exposure. For instance, we heard of a 
young amateur not long ago who photo- 
graphed a large horizontal engine w/z/e 
in motion, A subsequent photograph 
of the same engine while at rest showed 
at a glance its superiority over the in- 
stantaneous photograph. 

An instantaneous photograph of a train 
of cars in motion nearly always fails to 
convey the impression of speed; in fact, 
the quicker it is made the more un- 
successful the attempt is likely to be in 
this respect. There is, however, an al- 
most inexhaustible field of subjects legiti- 
mately open to the amateur worker in 
instantaneous photography. Marine pic- 
tures of all kinds—yachting, shipping, 
surf ; cloud forms; agricultural and street 
life; animal studies and athletics suggest 





UNDER THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS, 


a few of the more desirable subjects and 
those which come within the scope of in- 
stantaneous photography to produce pic- 
torial results as well as those which are 
simply interesting or curious. 

The illustration of Fred. Butterfield ex- 
ercising Britannic, from a negative by 
Ernest Marx, is a better thing of its kind 
than we usually see, for it shows the horse 
somewhat as the eye sees him. The 
racer, however, appears to be moving 
at merely a hand gallop, when, in reality, 
he is ata smart run. It will be observed 
that all four feet are for the moment re- 
moved from the ground. Mr, Marx’s in- 
stantaneous photographs of poultry and 
cattle are more pleasing as pictures. 

“ How do you manage to get such nat- 
ural groupings and such large pictures of 
poultry ?” he was asked. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S BARGE. 


“By lying flat on the ground and 
awaiting my chance,” he replied. “ You 
see, it is necessary to remain still long 
enough for the fowls to become accus- 
tomed to your nearness before they will 
assume their regular and natural occupa- 
tions. Some people seem to think that 
it is all chance—this photographing ani- 
mals instantaneously, whereas I sometimes 
wait half an hour with my hand on the 
shutter, ready to release it when the op- 
portunity presents itself. The best in- 
stantaneous photographs are not made by 
chance at all, but by patience and skill.” 

The “Shooting Star” was also caught 
on a Carbutt plate, and with a tripod 
camera. It shows a well-known athlete 
of Washington city, who is also an en- 
thusiastic amateur photographer, making 
his perilous descent of the Capitol steps. 
It will be observed that the Star is caught 
in mid air while bounding from the edge 
of one step to that of the one next lower. 
The barge conveying President Harrison 
from the steamer Dyspatch to the land- 
ing at Wall street, on Monday, April 29, 
of the Washington Centennial, fairly rep- 
resents the average instantaneous work 
with the popular little Kodak camera. 
The photograph of the gondola and its 
owner in Venice is also taken from a 


Kodak negative. The distance is very 
good. 

The photograph of the mortar making 
its discharge is somewhat out of the usual 
order of instantaneous work and beyond 
the reach of most amateurs. It was made 
by Paymaster Stanton, of the U. S. 5S. 
Minnesota, and in the negative clearly 
shows the projectile issuing from the 
mass ‘of smoke which accompanied the 
discharge. Mr. Stanton says that the 
shock of the discharge released the shut- 
ter, and so caught the projectile without 
interference on his part. Probably this is 
the only way that a projectile can be 
photographed. As it is, the ball issued a 
considerable distance from the mouth of 
the mortar before its flight was arrested 
on the sensitive film. 

Instantaneous photographs of lightning 
flashes at night we have not touched 
upon, though many excellent effects have 
been obtained by amateurs during the 
summer, which are of considerable scien- 
tific value. Indeed, so highly are such 
photographs esteemed by meteorologists 
that the Meteorological Bureau yearly 
invites amateur photographers to submit 
their lightning and storm photographs 
for examination and comparison. 

Enthusiastic amateurs who delight in 
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the companionship of their cameras out 
of doors, the year round, find their sub- 
jects during this season peculiarly dif- 
ficult to photograph. A snow-covered 
landscape, with trees coated with ice; 
or bare, appearing more black by con- 
trast with the glittering whiteness around, 
is, indeed, an inspiring picture and one 
that rarely fails to tempt the amateur 
photographer. But it requires an expe- 
rienced judgment and a peculiar skill to 
reproduce the charming scene satisfac- 
torily by the camera. 

Let us first take for example a snow- 
covered scene in which trees, shrubs and 
buildings are completely enveloped in 
white. Such scenes are by no means un- 
common in the country at this season 
of the year, and very beautiful they are 
to all lovers of nature. The trees and 
bushes are glittering with ice, the fields 
sparkle beneath the sun; here are no 
contrasts, only a mass of brightness, glit- 
ter and glare. How shall we photograph 
it, how give form and outline to the 
scene, gradation and half tone in the 
lights and shadows? For it must have 
all these in order to please. 

First, we must select the time of day to 
photograph, when the sun is at one side 
of our camera and a little behind it. This 
may be in the early morning or the after- 
noon, depending, of course, on the point 
of view we have chosen for our camera. 
The view is selected one day and the 
light noted. On another day, at the 
right time, we return to the spot with 
our Camera and make the exposure. This 
is a good way to proceed in making any 
kind of photograph; it is the only way 
to photograph snow scenes. At noon we 
can do nothing. In the early morning or 
late in the afternoon the shadows prevail, 
if at all, and lie across the snow in long, 
soft masses of gloom, giving contrast to 
the view and somewhat subduing the light. 

Some winter days the ‘sun is obscured, 
so that the shadows are very soft and the 
snow is devoid of reflections. Such days 
are the very best, of course, to photo- 
graph scenes covered with snow. Early 
in the morning or near the close of a 
winter's day we find these soft conditions 
of light almost always. Then is a good 
time to make the exposure. It need not 
be so long in duration as with the other 
class of snow scenes we shall consider, 
for the light is rather weak, and a brisk 
development is therefore required to give 
proper contrast to the negative. 
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This general method must also be em- 
ployed in photographing isolated bits of 
frost work, such as a clump of bushes 
sparkling with ice jewels. The subject 
is simple and perfect in itself. We have 
not to provide for surrounding condi- 
tions, but, moving our camera near 
enough to the subject selected, we cut 
out the landscape about and merely pho- 
tograph the icy subject complete in it- 
self. And many such subjects will pre- 
sent themselves on a winter’s walk. They 
are not difficult to photograph if the 
proper precautions are taken, and they 
make beautiful pictures, appropriate for 
Christmas cards or other winter sou- 
venirs. 

The other and perhaps the larger class 
of snow scenes is quite different from that 
we have been considering and is naturally 
photographed quite differently. In it we 
have pictures of the greatest contrasts— 
dazzling whites and deepest blacks; a 
hill covered with glittering snow, lined on 
its summit with the darkest pines. Our 
problem now is to overcome contrast and 
give softness to our photographs. As be- 
fore, the light must be subdued. Over- 
cast days are employed and the exposures 


are made in the morning or afternoon. 
The sun must fall as before, from one 


side and a little behind the lens. But the 
exposure must be ample and develop- 
ment very slow. 

An orthochromatic or color - sensitive 
plate, especially prepared as described in 
my October * contribution to the Outing 
Club, answers very satisfactorily in this 
kind of work. It harmonizes the con- 
trasting dark greens and browns with the 
whiteness of the snow, and so secures a 
pleasantly soft and natural effect in the 
finished photograph. 

The development of snow pictures re- 
quires the greatest skill. When the ex- 
posure has been short, as in the case of 
the first class of snow scenes mentioned, 
the developer must be full strength in 
order to bring out all the contrasts in 
the picture. A pyroand potash developer 
as prepared for instantaneous exposures, 
mentioned in the December article, will 
be found to work well with these briefly- 
timed snow pictures. But for developing 
the amply-exposed plates on subjects pos- 
sessing only too sharp contrasts, it would 
be altogether too powerful and act too 
quick. If used at all it should be reduced 
to at least a third of its normal strength, 

* 1889. 
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and no bromide of any kind be employed 
with it. If a restrainer is necessary a Ci- 
trate of borax should be used. A devel- 
oper weak in pyrogallol, suitable for de- 
veloping this class of snow pictures, is 
made by adding to a normal solution two 
or. three times its bulk of pure water. 
Begin development in this greatly weak- 
ened solution and allow the image to 
grow very slowly in it for a time. As 
the detail appears more fully the devel- 
oper may be strengthened somewhat to 
insure a proper density ; but this must 
not be done until near the end of devel- 
opment, for great contrast in the subject 
is to be overcome and a natural softness 
and harmony secured. 

Eikonogen, a new developing agent, 
has been proposed as an excellent de- 
veloper for snow scenes, as it is specially 
adapted for bringing out details in the 
shadows, and securing an harmonious and 
even effect in the negative. The devel- 
oper may be used in one or two solu- 
tions, a little better control of develop- 
ment being possible with two solutions, 
though the one solution developer works 
very well, and, of course, is very simple. 
The Richard formula is a good one. It 
prescribes : 


Sulphite of soda, 


‘ 4 ounces. 
Carbonate of soda (crystals), . 3 i 
Distilled water, ‘ : ; . 80 
Eikonogen, I a 


The sulphite of soda and carbonate of 
soda should be dissolved in the distilled 
water, without heat, and the eikonogen 
added after the solution is made. While 
developing, from six to eight drops of a 
solution of six parts of sodium bromide 
in seventy parts of distilled water may be 
added with advantage. In commencing 
the development it is well to dilute this 
developer witha quarter or half the quan- 
tity of water. It may then be strength- 
ened as development proceeds. If dis- 


tilled water cannot be procured, rain wa- 
ter may be used, or well water which has 
been clarified by soda (thirty-five grains 
to thirty-five ounces of water). All the 
chemicals must be absolutely pure and in 
perfect condition. 

Fixing, washing and the subsequent 
processes are, of course, the same as with 
other developers. But in toning and 
mounting snow scenes there is room for 
the exercise of good taste. Do not tone 
a winter picture to a warm brown and 
mount on a chocolate or similarly tinted 
card. Let the toning be carried to cold 
blacks and whites, and mount on white 
or pearl cardboards. Bromide paper will 
yield peculiarly appropriate effects from 
winter negatives, and the platinotype may 
also be employed with good effect. With 
these papers, possessing a rougher sur- 
face than the ordinary albumenized silver 
paper, and developing with the peculiar- 
ly effective dark tones, winter landscapes 
may be reproduced more appropriately, 
perhaps, than on the common albumen- 
ized silver paper. Ferro-prussiate or 
“blue” paper is also especially suitable 
for this class of printing, and, when 
worked on with the colors harmonizing 
with the appropriate blues and whites of 
the cyanotype, it is surprising how much 
art feeling can be given a “blue” print 
of a winter landscape. The additional 
work with pencil or brush must not be 
overdone, the slightest touches here and 
there being all that is necessary to bring 
out an effective result. Anyone who has 
taste will be found to possess skill enough 
to do all the retouching on a blue print 
that is necessary to make it a very pleas- 
ing picture. 

They may be mounted on larger sheets 
of heavier paper, leaving broad white mar- 
gins, not unlike the methods employed 
for mounting water colors. Frame in nar- 
row, light wood ; or preserve in portfolios 
or albums. 
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ALLIGATOR SHOOTING 


IN FLORIDA, 


BY JOHN MORTIMER MURPHY. 


Author of ‘‘ Sporting Adventures in the Far West.” 


Continued. 


*&.. ESTROUS at one 
time to secure a 
young saurian, in 
order to have it 
mounted, I shot 
at the neck of one 
which was about 
forty yards from 
my pier. All that 
I could see of the 
animal was the 
end of the nose, 
so that I had to 
guess at the posi- 
tion of the neck, 

5 yet I was fortu- 
nate enough to send a bullet through it 
from side toside. It did not move after be- 
ing hit, so I sent one of my negroes in the 
boat to bring it in. He grasped it by the 
head, paddled ashore, and placed it near 
my feet on the veranda of the house. I 
examined it carefully, then measured it, and 
found it to be a few inches over four feet. 
I was quite pleased with my capture when 
I found that the hole in the neck would 
not be prominent when the skin was 
stuffed, and that the size was about what 
I wanted. I left it on the veranda for 
dead and started to attend to some other 
business which kept me engaged for two 
hours. At the end of that time I returned 
to the house and was surprised to find 
my captive gone. I sought for it eager- 
ly and finally saw it crawling under the 
house. I poked a long stick at it to 
hasten its movements, and was astonished 
to see the creature seize the prodder and 
shake it viciously, but still keeping its 
hold. Thinking I could pull it to me with- 
out much trouble, I tugged at the stick 
and the alligator tugged against me, 
bracing its feet, as if it had learned the 
art in a regular saurian tug-of-war team. 
[ proved the victor in a short time, yet 
the determined creature would not let go 
its hold, even when I held the stick and 
itself off the ground toa height of four 
feet. The outer curtains of the eyes fre- 
quently blinked while I held it out, prov- 
ing that the sunlight was too much for 
them ; still it clung, and shook its head 





the air with its tail, and dis- 
played its meanness generally. As _ it 
would not quit its hold, I put a rope 
around its neck, but not tight enough to 
choke it, and handing the cord to the 
negro, he dragged it after him, as he would 
a struggling cur, until he put it in the 
boat. On reaching the village in which 
the taxidermist lived, the colored man 
hauled his captive ignominiously through 
the streets, much to the enjoyment of 
some of the inhabitants, who asked him 
what kind of a pup that was, and if he 
was training him for the ’coon-hunting 
season. The fate of that pugnacious 
saurian was as ignominious as its march, 
for an inquisitive pig and itself became 
engaged in a quarrel the same day and 
the porker not only killed but devoured 
it. This being an unusual turning of 
the tables, it brought piggy some com- 
pliments for its bravery. 

The flesh of the alligator is white and 
edible, but quite fibrous. Were it not for 
the choking musky odor which renders 
it so repulsive to white people, alligator 
steak would be preferable in many in- 
stances to that taken from a Florida cow. 
Hogs and dogs devour the fresh meat 
with keen relish, and negroes and Indians 
are glad to get it when other pabulum 
is scarce. ‘The tail is a favorite dish with 
some of the natives of South America, 
and, as a luxury, ranks next to the flesh 
of another reptile, the iguana; and how 
good the latter is may be inferred from 
the fact that epicures consider it to com- 
bine the flavor of the chicken with the 
tenderness of the frog and the green tur- 
tle. It is, in fact, as highly prized by all 
classes as the murena was by the ancient 
Romans. 

When the Seminoles of Florida wanted 
alligator steaks in the early part of this 
century, they went to a lake where the 
animals were numerous, and by thrashing 
the water with sticks and paddles, and 
shouting lustily, drove the game shore- 
ward, where it was killed by old and 
young with all sorts of weapons and mis- 
siles. No wonder these tribes fought long 
and bravely for their hunting grounds, 


and swept 
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for it is doubtful if any equal area on the 
continent could furnish savages good food 
in such wanton abundance as Florida, par- 
ticularly along the coast. 

It is quite an easy matter to “corral” 
alligators, by building fires in a circle 
over certain areas. They seem to have 
the greatest fear of a fire on land, and 
not only will they not come near it, but 
they will go as far from it as they think 
advisable. The hunter who has lain in 
his blankets near a blazing fire and close 
to a Florida stream or lake, must have 
been deeply impressed by the loneliness of 
his surroundings when he heard the com- 
plaining cries of the saurians on behold- 
ing the strange and fearful glare. These 
cries are frequently sounded in many 
keys, from the impatient grunt of dis- 
turbed repose to the plaintive, measured 
groaning of lazy contentment and the 
deep bellow of suddenly-aroused anger. 
The volume of noise which an adult bull 
alligator can produce when trying to 
drown the voice of a rival is most re- 
markable, and hardly to be believed by a 
person not acquainted with his lung ca- 
pacity. When several are exercising their 
vocal organs at a time, the air seems to 
vibrate and to send the sound through 
the forest like the rolls of muffled bass 
drums. One can, therefore, imagine the 
nasal power of a canoeist of national fame, 
whose snoring at Homosassa was gener- 
ally supposed by the guests of the hotel 
to be produced by a grand chorus of all 
the adult saurians in Florida, until an 
investigation revealed the truth. 

Alligators were formerly shot only for 
sport, but since their hides have become 
valuable for the manufacture of purses, 
hand satchels, slippers, and hunting boots, 
a certain class of persons, generally known 
as “’gator scalpers,” have made a special 
business of killing them. These men 
carefully reconnoitre a region before com- 
mencing work, and when they find one 
where the saurians are abundant they 
pitch their camp in a sheltered spot and 
lay in provisions for a certain length of 
time. A scow or skiff is then built, if 
none has been brought with them, and the 
guns and jack lamps are put in order. If 
the men work during the day they fre- 
quently use a hound or a hog for bait to 
lure the saurians within gun range. To 
make the one howl and the other squeal 
is sufficient to bring every alligator within 
hearing to the top of the water, where it 
lies like a log until it has located the 
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animal, then sinks noiselessly and swims 
shoreward. It rises frequently for bearings, 
and on approaching its intended victim 
scarcely makes a ripple. When it is near 
enough to attack, it bends its tail into a 
half circle, and letting fly backward gives 
the live bait a tremendous whack which 
either kills, cripples, or throws it into the 
water, where it is instantaneously seized by 
the powerful jaws. The captive animals 
are so terror stricken on seeing the alliga- 
tors approach that they appear to become 
paralyzed, and unable to utter a sound, 
or so crazed with fear as to scream in the 
loudest and most heartrending manner. 
It is not often that professional hunters 
allow the reptiles to capture their live 
bait, for the moment the saurians lift 
their heads above water a ten gauge, 
loaded with buckshot, sends its contents 
into their eyes, causing instant death, or 
a magazine rifle empties its bullets into 
their brains. Most hunters pursue their 
calling at night, this giving them not only 
a better opportunity of luring the ani- 
mals within gun range, but also prevent- 
ing the latter from seeing the character of 
their foes. These men scarcely utter a 
whisper while at work, and move about 
on the inky water as noiselessly as phan- 
toms. 

Three men generally form a “ gang,” 
but two are sufficient if the saurians are 
not very abundant, and a jack lamp is 
used instead of the ordinary fire pan. 
When the former number get into a boat, 
one man is stationed as a lookout behind 
the lamp, a second sits amidships with a 
loaded breechloader in his hands, and the 
third uses a long pole for pushing the 
craft. When the lookout espies the glit- 
tering eyes of an alligator he waves his 
hand to the steerer, who poles the boat 
in the direction indicated. Not even a 
“’coon’s whisper” is uttered by any per- 
son, and this renders it necessary that 
the poler and lookout should readily un- 
derstand each other’s sign language. On 
approaching the alligator, the craft is 
pushed so slowly and silently that the 
most cautious saurian only looks at it in 
bewildered astonishment or blinks sleepily 
at the unusual glare. On drawing quite 
close the armed hunter pours the contents 
of his gun into the eyes of the animal, and 
kills it almost instantly, as the leaden 
pellets reach the brain without meeting 
any obstruction. Were a rifle used instead 
of a shotgun, the number of misses would 
be much greater, and the probability is 















that many alligators fatally wounded would escape and be lost. 
not tried rifle shooting at night would be surprised at the number of apparently 
easy shots missed, especially in fire hunting, when objects seem so near and are yet 
so far. Very few men can feel much assurance of killing a saurian at night with a 
rifle, for unless it is hit in the eye or the brain it will carry off a good load of lead 
The great difficulty in killing alligators is to 
get at the brain, that organ being unusually small and pointed ; hence, a rifle ball 
is more liable to miss than hit it. An experienced “gang” 


without seeming any the worse for it. 


from ten to fifty alligators in a night, 
and more if they have unusually 
good luck. This is paying work, as a 
salted green alligator hide is worth 
from fifty cents to a dollar and a 
half, the average price being about a 
dollar. ‘The most successful hunters 
I ever met were two crackers who 
slew three thousand saurians in six 
months and pocketed as many dol- 
lars for their hides. 

I asked one of these men if he had 
ever been attacked by an alligator. 
“No,” was the reply, “because I 
never gave one achance. I always 
kill my ’gator before he gets his mad 
up bad enough to pitch into me, 
though I have often seen one grab 


at the boat or lash it with his tail. 
Green hands at the business get hurt, 
however, by taking hold of the ’gator’s 


tail before the critter is dead.” 


“Are alligators inclined to fight when 


wounded ?”’ I asked. 

“That depends,” he said. “They 
will jump at anything when they’re 
crazy with wounds, but if you 
don’t put yourself in their way 
they’re more likely to try to get 
off than to fight.” 

“Did you ever know an alli- 
gator to make an unprovoked 
attack on a white man ?” 


“Not a bull ’gator,” he an- 
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swered, “except in one instance, and per- 
haps that might be called a provoked 
case. The man was cleaning fish at the 
mouth of the Cootee River, and throwing 
the entrails into the water. There were 
some ‘gators round the head of a bend 
that were devouring the offal, and as it 
became scarcer they drew closer to the 
pile of fish on shore. The fisherman 
wasn’t out that day to feed ’gators, so 
he began thrashing the water and throw- 
ing sticks and stones at them. A huge 
old bull ’gator, who must have been the 
father of all the others, didn’t like this, 
and made an open-mouthed rush at the 
man. ‘That fellow was scared, I tell you, 
for he went ashore so fast that he made 
as great a noise and raised as high a 
sea as if he was a porpoise charging into 
a school of mullets. The ’gator put off 
after scaring him, and Bill Smith told 
me that the old bull had a grin six feet 
long on his face, and was shaking his fat 
sides with laughing.” 

“What made him grin so ?”’ 

“Why, the bull was so old and south 
less that he couldn’t hurt anything, and 
of course it made him laugh to see how 
easy it was to frighten some people.” 


“Ts that the only case you know of ?” 
I queried. 

“Tt’s the only one I know 
but I could tell you lots of yarns 
fellows who were supposed to have been 


of myself, 
*bout 
killed by in Dade and Monroe 
counties.” 

I told him that I had a large stock of 
such tales on hand, and his prompt reply 
was: “Very likely ; but ain’t you found 
most of them to be jest only lies—regular 
nigger lies?” 

I replied that I had traced some of 
them, and knew they were partially true. 

He looked at me in a very scrutinizing 
manner for a few seconds, then blurted 
out: 

“ Blame me if they ain’t keerful in talk- 
in’ before you, or else they’d stuff you as 
full of blood-curdling ’gator stories as a 
dime novel is full of Injun blood. There 
is many an ‘Alligator Pratt’ in this part 
of the State.” 

His candor was most amusing, so I 
asked him if he had any idea as to the 
number of alligators shot for their hides 
every year. 

“No, and I don’t b’leeve you can find 
out,” he said. ‘Those Tampa and Jack- 
sonville hide buyers wouldn’t tell you, 
even if they could, for thousands of ’gator 


‘gators 
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hides go out of the State without pass- 
ing through their hands.” 

That the number of saurians in Florida 
is diminishing rapidly may be inferred 
from the fact that the cattle men in the 
southern part of the State complain of the 
destruction of the animals. This com- 
plaint seems strange coming from per- 
sons who are so often compelled to de- 
plore the voracity of the saurians, but 
it seems they have cause for it. The al- 
ligators excavate holes; these holes fill 
with water, and the cattle resort to them 
in times of drought when the streams and 
lakes are dry. The slaughter of the sau- 
rians causes these holes to fill up with 
weeds and rubbish, consequently there is 
no water for the cattle, and they some- 
times suffer severely or die from thirst. 

This is another plea for the life of the 
alligator from an economic standpoint, 
but I fear it will carry no more weight in 
this case than it did in that of the buffalo, 
whose water-filled wallows saved the lives 
of many pilgrims of the plains. There is 
little fear, however, that the alligator will 
become extinct in this century, for it is 
not only very prolific, but it has food in 
abundance and many means of escaping 
its great enemy, man, which more valu- 
able animals have not. Were the real 
value of the alligator known, it would 
be destroyed more wantonly than it is. 
The hide is, primarily, the most valu- 
able part, then come the teeth, which 
are made into watch guards, breast pins, 
earrings and other articles, which meet 
a ready sale at good prices. ‘Teeth in 
the best condition are worth from one 

five dollars per pound, and at retail 
sell for ten times that amount. The 
flesh is eagerly devoured by dogs, pigs 
and fowls, and the oil extracted from it is 
worth from twelve to twenty-five cents a 
gallon. When the meat is deprived of its 
oily matter and smoked or dried, it makes 
an excellent food for some domestic 
animals. Here is an opportunity for an 
energetic person to start a factory and 
prepare the flesh for this purpose. The 
article is good, the market is open, the 
field of operations large, and no opposi- 
tion. 

I have been trying to obtain some ac- 
curate information as to the number of 
alligators destroyed every year, but have 
not succeeded thus far. I notice that two 
firms in Jacksonville advertise steadily for 
100,000 green salted hides ; by allowing 
that each receives this quantity annually 
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we have a basis of 200,000 to start on. 
Admit that tourists kill 2,000; that twice 
as many are slaughtered for sport by 
natives, and that 20,000 or 30,000 hides 
are sent direct to Northern and West- 
ern markets, and we have 246,000, or say, 
in round figures, 250,000 alligators de- 
stroyed each year in Florida. Add to this 
number those slain in Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana and Texas, and I think it 
would be safe to estimate the annual de- 
struction at half a million. 

The highest number that fell to my rifle 
in one day was twenty-eight, though I 
shot several more, and my best score ina 
night, using a shotgun, was seventeen. 
The toughest alligator I ever met was one 
which carried thirteen of my 40-60 rifle 
cartridges and a short .22 pistol bullet in 
its head before I was able to tow it ashore. 
I was engaged for four hours in killing 
this one, and when I finally got a rope 
round its tail, it took two men pulling in 
a boat and myself walking in the water, 
and heaving with all my might, to get it 
to my pier. Its head was one mass of 
holes, which presented a hideous appear- 
ance owing to the protrusion of the 
bones, yet the reptile had so much vitality 
that it was able to drench me from head 
to foot, and shove my boat off its back 
after receiving my last bullet. This ani- 
mal was exactly nine feet seven and a half 
inches in length, and we estimated it to 
weigh nearly 200 pounds. 

The largest alligator to fall to my rifle 
was twelve and a half feet long—as 
measured with an eight-foot paddle ; this 
was so heavy that I let the tide take the 
carcass away after I had secured the head. 
I killed it by a shot in the mouth while it 
was yawning, the bullet coming out at the 


spinal column, I fired at it from an esti- 
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mated distance of 500 feet, and in the 
presence of a large “gang” of negroes 
who were clearing an orange grove for 
me, and eagerly watching the success of 
the shot. ‘Their exclamations of approba- 
tion were quite flattering when they saw 
the alligator close its mouth suddenly and 
disappear in the muddy water ; one in- 
dividual expressing his opinion by shout- 
ing emphatically : ‘ 

“T don’t nebeh want you to fire at me, 
boss. I'd be a gone ’coon, shoo, if you 
did.” 

“Nor me nudder,” exclaimed others, 
in a diplomatic way, which was quite 
amusing. 

I never before saw such a tremendous 
cavity acting as a mouth for an animal, 
and the fact that I was able to plant a 
bullet in it at the distance mentioned 
proves that it was large enough to be no 
disgrace to a stump orator. 

I have enjoyed some ludicrous situations 
while engaged in saurian hunting with 
our colored (green) brethren, for if there 
is any living thing of which they have 
a wholesome fear it is an alligator, and 
next to that, a “bad dog.” Bayonets 
have no terrors compared with the jaws of 
these two creatures. I asked one athletic 
individual why he was so much afraid of 
alligators, and he replied : 

“T heard a man in Jefferson County 
say dat de reason ’gatahs was so black 
was, kase in old times, ’bout de flood 
time, ’gatahs used to live on cullud peo- 
ple, and dat made ’em so bad they was 
kicked out o’ d’ Ark by Noah or his mud- 
der. Now, I don’t want ’em to get any 


blacker by eatin’ me; not if I kin -help 
it. No, sir, you can’t get me to tech de 
tail of a possuming ’ole gatah. 
ready to die yet.” 


I ain’t 
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THE ATLANTIC COAST. 


BY ALEXANDER HUNTER. 


T the mouth of Chesa- 

peake Bay, opposite 

Cape Henry, is Smith 

Island, named after 

Capt. John Smith. It 

is a desolate place 

about three thousand 

acres in extent, and 

surrounded by the sea, Chesapeake Bay 

and the Broadwater. The only inhabi- 

tants are the lighthouse keeper and his 

family and a life-saving crew. It was on 

this island that I spent the month of De- 

cember, 1888, shooting wild fowl, for al- 

though the place has few other charms it 

is a paradise for sportsmen. With me was 
my friend Mr. Fox. 

The mainland is about five miles north 
of the island, and this intervening space 
is known as “The Broadwater,” which 
consists of flats, oyster banks, ocean mead- 
ows and sand hills, through which the sea 
forces its way, forming estuaries, coves, 
creeks, basins and lakes. Some of the 
creeks are as straight and level as a 
canal. In high tides these flats are most- 
ly covered with water, and are the resort 
of ducks and geese, especially brant, the 
gamest birds that fly. In low water the 
banks are bare and they are the feeding 
ground of the snipe; and oysters can be 
picked from them by the shipload. 

One morning Tom, the assistant keeper 
of the lighthouse and one of the keenest 
sportsmen I ever met, roused us before 
dawn, and after a hurried meal we started 
off, breaking a path through the snow for 
nearly a mile along the artificial causeway 
that led to the rear of the island where 
the boats were kept. The storm had 
ended, the clouds had rolled away and 
the Northern Lights made the air almost 
as clear as day. Our two boats were 
small, and were crowded to their utmost 
capacity with three men and their traps 
in each, besides fifty brant decoys. We 
had a hard pull some three miles out to 
where the blinds were situated ; a brisk 
wind was blowing, and the spray dasied 
in so fast that one of us was kept bail- 
ing all of the time. Reaching the blind 
we dropped the decoys, fronting the en- 
trance. Each was anchored by a couple 
of bricks tied to a stout piece of twine, 


although the sea was so rough that sev- 
eral drifted away. The blinds were built 
on the favorite feeding ground of the 
brant, a wide stretch of flats covered with 
about nine inches of water in low and 
about six feet in high tide. These screens 
consisted of branches of cedar, sharpened 
at a point and driven deep in the mud. 
They must always be constructed in the 
fall, so that the wild fowl will get accus- 
tomed to them. 

Now, a word about the brant, the wari- 
est fowl that swims, the hardest duck to 
kill, and the most luscious bird that ever 
graced an epicure’s table. The brant is 
always called a duck by the sportsmen 
along the coast, but it is really a species 
of goose. In the nomenclature of the 
naturalist it is classified as B. Brant 
Goose Steph. It is about eighteen inches 
long, with an extent of wing of some 
three feet, and weighs between three and 
four pounds. It is solely a salt-water 
bird, breeding in the far north and stop- 
ping on the Atlantic coast on its way 
south. Very frequently they remain in 
one locality all of the winter, taking 
flight in the early spring. It is very shy, 
an expert diver, swift on the wing and 
its flesh is incomparable. The brant’s 
food is marine plants, mollusks and crus- 
taceans. I think sportsmen will bear 
me out in saying that brant shooting is 
the most fascinating sport to be found on 
the coast, or, for that matter, anywhere. 
Their size, their rapid flight, the beauti- 
ful way in which they approach the de- 
coys, the great splash they make when 
struck down, all combine to thrill the 
gunner with a keen delight and make him 
sit for hours ina blind miies out at sea, 
with the north wind blowing a gale and 
chilling him to the marrow of his bones ; 
content indeed if he can every now and 
then stop one of those black-headed, 
white-breasted birds in its careening 
flight and see the heavy body hurling 
through space, striking the water with 
such force as to send the spray high in 
air. 

There is not on an average more than 
one day in the week that the sportsman 
can have good brant shooting. On a 
calm, sunshiny day one can look through 
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a field glass and see them by the thou- 
sand, feeding on the banks and shoals, 
but any attempt to approach them is 
labor lost. There have to be three ele- 
ments conjoined to have good sport over 
the decoys : the tide has to be just right— 
that is, on the ebb—the sun must shine 
brightly, and lastly the wind must be 
stiffly blowing. In our month’s stay upon 
the island, these three essentials only 
combined four times. If the wind was 
blowing the tide was wrong, should the 
tide be right there would be a perfect 





IN THE 


calm, were the wind in motion the sun 
was not shining. If the wind was blow- 
ing and the sun was shining, the tide 
would be on its flood, or the tide being 
just right, with a spanking breeze, then 
the clouds were banked up in the sky. 
In fact, these three uncertainties, in all 
making one harmony, were as risky to 
count on as a call on three-card monte. 
The reason of this is simple. The best 
time to shoot brant is the break of day, 
because as they clump together during the 
night in deep water, the dawn finds them 
en masse, and they strike for their feeding 
grounds as soon as they can see to fly. 
Hence the gunner strives to be ready for 
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them, as one can rarely get flock shooting 
except when the birds are coming or go- 
ing to roost. Then the wind has a ten- 
dency to scatter the flock and keep the 
waifs on the wing looking for their com- 
panions, and, of course, they come boldly 
to the decoys. A calm day is a kind of 
Sunday for the brant, it is a time of rest ; 
they neither fly nor swim if they can help 
it, but sit on the oyster banks all day and 
preen themselves. The sun must shine 
on the decoys, so as to make them visible 
a long distance. In dull, gloomy, rainy 





BLIND. 


or misty weather the decoys cannot be 
seen until close upon them. 

Gunning for brant requires more en- 
durance, more exposure, than any other 
kind of waterfowl shooting. The blinds 
must necessarily be placed way off from 
shore where the slanting sea wind strikes 
the gunner with its unbroken force. 

It isa great risk to trust one’s self ina 
small boat so far from shore. In truth 
there are few men who are willing to face 
the hazard, or who can undergo the hard- 
ships. Tom’s wife used to say she spent 
the time in praying when he was absent 
on a brant hunt on a rough, stormy day. 
Certainly, the country people along the 
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shore looked upon us as a parcel of luna- 
tics. 

There were three of us in each blind, 
which were about one hundred yards 
apart. The tide was at the flood and 
just about to turn and as our boats 
were above the blinds it was useless, un- 
til the water lowered and hid it from 
view, to expect the birds to come to the 
decoys. 

Whew! it was cold, the wind was of 
razor-like sharpness, and the chopping 
waves were capped with foam. Mr. Fox 
and myself had on two pairs of flannel 
drawers, two pairs of trousers and a pair 
of canvas breeches. Three pairs of yarn 
socks covered our feet, over which our 
rubber boots were drawn. Our bodies 
were protected by three woolen shirts, 
vest, hunting coat and oil cloth, a fur cap 
with ear flaps surmounted our head and 
country knit yarn gloves served to keep 
our hands from freezing, though we would 
often have to take the gloves off and 
plunge the frigid fingers into the water 
to get the frost out. Even wrapped up as 
we were the cold made us shiver, and our 
eyes would be so blinded with tears when 
we faced the breeze that we could hardly 
see anything. At last the tide dropped a 
couple of feet and the cedar tops hid us 
from view. The decoys dancing on the 
crest of the waves looked like things of 
life. 

Here come four brant and as they hov- 
er over the decoys the guns crack, and 
only one gets off. But look across the 
way, an immense flock circles around the 
other blind; a volley is fired and the 
scared waterfowl scatter and, reuniting, 
head directly for us. 

“Lay low,” says Tom in an excited 
whisper ; “don’t show your heads above 
the blind till I tell you, and shoot ’em 
on the turn.” A dark cloud steadily ap- 
proaches and we crowd in the bottom of 
the boat. With cocked guns, fingers on 
the trigger, and with bated breath we 
await the eventful moment. We hear the 
rushing of thousands of wings, and then 
Tom sings out, “Give it to em!” A 
dense mass is over the decoys; some 
have flown by, while many pause sta- 
tionary in the air, but most of them are 
swirling in a circle. Six reports followed 
each other in as many seconds and al- 
most a dozen ounces of shot were driven 
into them not over twenty yards distant. 
A number fell, and the swarm of birds fly 
in other directions ; many are bewildered 





and circle back from decoy to decoy, and 
the guns of both blinds kept up a lively 
fusillade. In our excitement we peel off 
our oil cloths and coats and shoot in our 
flannels. 

For an hour the sport continues and 
then slackens. We take this opportu- 
nity to get the dead birds, which have 
drifted over a wide area, but as for the 
crippled ones, they dive and seem never 
to come up again, so we don't waste any 
time over them. 

As the day advances the wind freshens, 
and it gets colder and colder. We hastily 
resume our cast-off garments and take a 
long and strong pull at our flasks. The 
ducks only fly at intervals and it becomes 
slow work. Our friends across the way 
got enough of this sport and before noon 
they gather up their decoys and start 
for the lighthouse. All day we remained 
in the blinds, cheered by occasional spurts 
of luck, and killing broadbills, shel- 
drakes, fugitive black duck and single 
brant. 

It requires a good judgment and quick 
aim to kill the latter when darting on 
the pinions of the wind by the blinds, at 
the rate of eighty miles an hour. The 
gun would have to be slung at least six 
or eight feet in front of him. Beating 
against the wind the shooting was easy. 
While other species of ducks would alight 
among the decoys, the brant would gen- 
erally detect the cheat, and when within 
a few feet they would take alarm and 
hurry off with their peculiar cry. Toward 
evening our clothes became saturated 
with the salt air and spray and were 
frozen stiff. Every movement would 
cause them to crackle and snap, and we 
lost many birds by the noise we made in 
getting ready. 

About sundown we made for the landing, 
and what with the cold and constrained 
position we had occupied so long, we were 
scarcely able to use our limbs. We found 
Uncle Simon, the old darkey, awaiting us 
with the ox cart, and depositing our traps 
and game we were only too glad to stow 
ourselves away in the bottom ; albeit the 
vehicle, without springs, was drawn by an 
ancient ox that meandered along at the 
rate of half a mile an hour over the rough- 
est corduroy road ever constructed by the 
hand of man. But what faded voluptuary 
would not have given his thousands, what 
satiated Croesus would not have parted 
with his gold to have enjoyed, as we did, 
the welcome that awaited us, the glowing 
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fire, the glass of steaming punch, the glo- 

rious dinner, the soothing pipe. 

Quick the measure, dear the treasure, sweet 
the pleasure after pain. 

We counted spoils in the evening. Our 
party numbered sixty-three brant and 
twenty-eight ducks, the others only twen- 
ty brant and a few sheldrakes. 

What constitutes a sportsman, any- 
way? 

Well, a sportsman and a huntsman are 
about as different as a sculptor and a 
stone cutter, though the chisel is their 
common tool and marble their usual ma- 
terial. One meets many shooters who 
like to blaze away at the partridge on the 
heather, and to shoot all kinds of game, 
for that matter, as long as the surround- 
ings are pleasant and it doesn’t take up 
too much time or money. 

A sportsman is a being of a different 
mold. He is generally a lover of the gun 
or the chase by inheritance. He must 
have an iron constitution to begin with, 
and be able to sustain winter’s cold and 
summer’s heat without flinching and with- 
out complaining; to sit, if needs be, in 
a sink box, with the thermometer near 
zero, and to keep his temper even and 
nerves steady, and have skill enough to 
drop the redhead or teal as they flash by 
at lightning speed; or to crouch in a sea 
meadow along with his snipe decoys, with 
the sultry August sun beating down upon 
him, straining his eyes, until he is nearly 
blinded by the dazzling glare, to catch 
sight of the birds so as to whistle them to 
the decoys, and then chasing wounded 
ones often waist deep in water, while the 
sun’s rays, reflected from the mirror-like 
surface, are peeling the skin from cheek, 
neck and hands. He must have a pair of 
strong legs to carry him over moorland 
and hill, and not break down when quail 
fly the thickest. He must have his tem- 
per under control and a philosophy that 
calls up content out of every situation 
that a hard luck may bring him, and, 
above all, he must not grumble. If there 
is anything on earth worse than a balking 
horse, a smoky chimney and a scolding 
wife all combined it is a discontented, 
croaking, fuming, sulky, glum, crabbed, 
repining sportsman, who cannot bear ill 
fortune with equanimity. Such a man 
destroys all the pleasure of an outing, 
and casts a gloom over an entire party, 
just as a drop of ink will change the hue 
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of a vessel of pellucid water. The ideal 
sportsman should have a touch of Rip 
Van Winkle vagabond in his tempera- 
ment and be a union of ardent, genial 
Frank Forester and quaint, nature-loving 
Izaak Walton. 

A week of intense cold, most unusual 
for this latitude, prevented any water- 
fowl shooting, for a thin skim of ice 
covering the Broadwater drove the ducks 
to the open water’ of the bay. All we 
could do was to hug the fire, read, sleep, 
smoke, talk and listen to the monotonous 
beat of the surf. 

“Have you ever seen the Chesapeake 
frozen over,” I asked the keeper. 

“No,” he answered ; “ during the whole 
decade of years I have been here it has 
never even been covered with so much as 
a crust of ice, and there has been some 
fearful weather, too ; I don’t believe such 
a thing to be possible.” 

“You are wrong there,” put in Mr. 
Fox ; “not long ago I was looking over 
some tattered manuscript of the colonial 
times, in the library at Richmond, and 
found a mention of the coldest winter on 
record in Virginia, the year 1779. There 
was another like it in 1810. On both 
of these occasions Chesapeake Bay was 
frozen solidly across, and men and cattle 
passed over the ice in safety from the 
Maryland to the Virginia side. Now, if 
there is any truth in history and tradi- 
tion, the winters of a century ago far ex- 
ceeded the present in severity, for, bar- 
ring floating ice that has formed in the 
inlets and streams, no man alive has ever 
seen the Chesapeake frozen.” 

Uncle Simon, the old negro factotum, 
was pottering around the room, his bosom 
had just been expanded, his imagination 
stirred and his tongue loosened by a gen- 
erous glass of cognac from my flask. He 
was of a type now nearly extinct, of that 
class of old family servants whose faith- 
ful services, superadded to his great age, 
had given him many privileges that were 
only possessed by the household. He did 
little odd jobs around the house and waited 
upon the table, and, notwithstanding his 
seventy odd years, he was still a spry old 
darkey. Uncle Simon was a most dispu- 
tatious ancient ; he never let a chance 
slip of contradicting an assertion, and if 
anything out of the common run was told, 
he would cap it by a tale more marvelous 
still. He was a genius in that line. 


To be continued. 








BY EDWARD 


ROST fish! Frost fish! 
What is this frost fish I am 
always hearing about ?”’ 

This inquiry I made for 
the benefit of whom it 
might concern, one sharp 
morning in July, at the 
breakfast table of the hos- 
pitable Fernhill Club, at 

Deaedin, capital of the Province of Ota- 

go, New Zealand. 

“Oh, just ye try it, mon!” said a rosy- 
gilled Scotchman, sitting opposite me 
and eating a bowl of porridge big enough 
for a family. “Ye'll no be asking what 
is it another time. Here, Charlie, hae ye 
ony frost fush the morn?” 

“Yessir,” replied the Waiter ; “broiled 
fillet in ten minutes, sir.’ 

“ Weel, get a broiled fillet for that gen- 
tleman,”’ pointing to me, “and, Charlie, 
whiles ye’re aboot it, get a fillet for me, 
too. I'll just tak’ a bit of frost fush in 
place of my herrin’ this morn.” 

Within the ten minutes, the nimble 
Charlie—smartest of waiters-—placed be- 
fore each of us a dish containing what 
looked to me like veal cutlets, but what 
proved to be little slices of the richest, 
and at the same time the most delicate, 
fish I had ever tasted. The flesh was 
quite white and semi-transparent, and it 
almost melted in the mouth, it was so ten- 
der, with a flavor like oysters au gratin. 

“Weel, and hoo d'ye like the frost 
fush?” inquired my Scotch friend, as he 
helped himself to a liberal plateful. 

“T think it’s delicious,” I replied. “It’s 
the only really good fish I’ve tasted in 
this part of the world. Where is it got? 
Is it a fresh-water fish or a sea fish? How 
do you catch it? With a rod and line or 
with a net?” , 

I saw a smile go round the table, and 
the good-natured Caledonian, who had 
his mouth full of “fush,” swallowed it 
the wrong way and nearly choked him- 
self. 

‘Ye dinna catch it wi’ a rod and line, 
nor yet wi’ a net,” he said, as soon as he 
recovered. ‘ Ye just catch it wi’ a gun.” 

“With a gun? Who ever heard of 
catching fish with a gun? Do you mean 
that you shoot it?” 
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‘Nae, nae, mon, ye no shoot the fush— 
ye no shoot the fush,” replied the Scot, 
now in danger of choking again from 
laughter at my puzzled look. 

“Then what on earth do you shoot ?” 

“Ye dinna shoot onything on earth, 
nor in the watters under the earth, an’ 
thot’s just the way of it. But if ye’re 
goin’ to Blueskin Bay, ye’ll vara quickly 
learn a’ aboot it.” 

I was going to Blueskin Bay, and I had 
mentioned the fact casually when I first 
sat down to table. I now heard with 
great interest that Blueskin Bay was the 
place where most of the frost fish eaten 
at Dunedin came from, and that more 
were caught there than anywhere else 
in the province. I had a friend, Major 
Dean Pitt, late Sixtieth Rifles, who, after 
much wandering by land and sea, had 
married and settled down on a fine prop- 
erty at Warrington, a lovely spot on the 
forest-clad slope of the mountains over- 
looking Blueskin Bay, with nothing be- 
tween him and America but the broad 
Pacific. I had promised to pay him a 
visit and have some rabbit and pigeon 
shooting, for he was a keen sportsman ; 
and I was booked for Warrington by the 
coach leaving next morning. I deter- 
mined to add frost fish to the rabbits 
and pigeons, and in blessed ignorance of 
what frost fishing was like I took a good 
trout rod and a book of flies, and also a 
stout trolling line and a large and varied 
assortment of hooks. I might as well 
have saved myself the trouble. 

The drive to Blueskin, a distance of 
eighteen miles, on the box seat of an old- 
fashioned American coach, behind a team 
of five thoroughbred grays, handled in 
proper style by Ned Devine, a typical 
Irish-American driver, was a treat in itself. 
The scenery was exquisitely beautiful, as 
nearly all the scenery in New Zealand is, 
and the keen air of the crisp, frosty morn- 
ing, fresh from the primeval forest of 
mighty yews, was more exhilarating than 
champagne. At the bridge where the 
coach road turns from Blueskin toward 
Waikouaiti, my friend, the major, was 
waiting for me with his wagon, and half 
an hour later—I had left town by moon- 
light at half past 5—I was seated at 
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breakfast in his comfortable house, which 
he had built himself with timber from his 
own cypresses. It was almost on the 
edge of a rocky precipice overlooking a 
beach where rolled and broke what Ten- 
nyson most accurately calls 

The long wash of Australasian seas. 

Our conversation was mainly of sport, 
and it was not long before I broached the 
question of frost fish. 

“Oh, you have come to just the right 
place for frost fish,” said Pitt, turning 
round to look at the weather glass. “ We 
are bound to get some to-morrow if you 
are game for an early walk.” 

“I’m game for anything you please, if 
there’s any sport to be had. But why to- 
morrow? Why not to-day ?”’ 

“It’s too late. If we want to get frost 
fish we must be down on the beach in the 
bay by 5 o’clock at the latest, and it’s a 
good half hour’s walk from here.” 

“Great stars! That’s early rising on a 
winter’s morning.” 

“Tt is. But you have to rise early if 
you want to get frost fish, I can tell you.” 

“Why? Won’t they bite after the sun’s 


up?” 
“Ha, ha! It isn’t they that bite. It’s 
others. But you shall see. Do you think 


you can get up at 4 o’clock, if I call you?” 

“Why, of course I can. I never over- 
slept myself yet when there was any fish- 
ing in the wind.” 

“All right. Then we'll take it pretty 
easily to-day and go to bed early, and to- 
morrow morning, if you don’t get as many 
frost fish as you can carry home, I’m a 
Dutchman.” 

“As many as I can carry home? Why, 
what sort of a whale is a frost fish, in the 
name of goodness?” 

My kind host and hostess both burst 
out laughing, delighted to take a rise out 
of a “new chum” in a mild way ; and as 
I could get no information out of them 
about frost fishing except ‘‘ You shall 
see ; you shall learn all about it to-mor- 
row,” I gave up inquiring and determined 
to bide my time. 

I liked Pitt's idea of “taking it easily.” 
If we walked a mile we walked fifteen, 
and often through a tangle of supplejacks 
and “lawyers”—an atrocious kind of 
bramble—and to add to our labors we got 
splendid shooting—huge wood pigeons, 
kakas (big red and brown parrots), rab- 
bits and now and then a hare weighing 
twelve or thirteen pounds. I was dead 
beat when we got home, but a warm bath 
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and an excellent dinner, with a bottle 
of the ubiquitous Pommery Sec, revived 
me. Still, I was quite ready for bed by 
9 o'clock. 

“Where am I going to sleep ?”’ I asked, 
not seeing any sort of spare room in the 
little house. , 

“Oh, Gussie has pitched a tent on the 
lawn for you,” replied Mrs. Pitt, “and 
you will be just as, snug there as in a 
room. Have you ever slept in a tent?” 

Had I ever slept in a tent? Whata 
question! Would I ever sleep out of 
one if I had my own way? I slept like 
a dog in my little tent under a huge 
matipo tree, and I was in the act of reel- 
ing in a two-pound frost fish, which I had 
been playing for twenty minutes in a 
stony.rapid, when I was awakened by a 
slapping on the canvas and my friend 
the major’s voice saying : 

“Four o’clock, my boy. I've put a tub 
of water for you on the lawn. Here are 
your towels.” 

I tumbled out, and, opening the flap of 
my tent, found that it was still starlight 
and the ground was white with frost. I 
was into my tub in a second, and out 
again almost as quickly. The delicious 
cold water, with a brisk rub down after- 
ward, made me feel as fresh as a lark; 
and within twenty minutes of being 
called I raised the latch of the house 
door and walked in. I found Pitt in the 
kitchen pouring out hot coffee into big 
earthenware cups, and I saw that he had 
got out my gun for me and laid it with 
his own upon the table. I remembered 
my Scotch friend’s remarks at the Fern- 
hill Club, and I determined to ask no 
questions. After a hasty but most welcome 
meal of coffee and scones we set out, 
walking fast over the crackling, frozen 
grass, the sleepy cattle drowsily raising 
their heads in the half light to look at 
us, as if they wondered what sort of luna- 
tics we were to be on the move at that 
hour in the morning. It was exactly 5 
o’clock when we reached a sandy cliff, at 
the foot of which I could hear the surf 
rolling on the beach. The first glimmer- 
ing signs of dawn were just appearing 
above the ocean. Pitt put in his cart- 
ridges and I did the same. 

“Now,” said he, as we descended a 
steep path to the beach, “ we shall have 
to look out uncommonly sharp. The 
moment it’s light the fish come ashore, 
and if we are not there first the birds will 
be after them, and we shan't get one. 
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Hullo! I can see the wretches on the 
watch already.” 

Looking up toward the starry sky, as 
my friend was looking, I saw a number of 
dark objects moving about over our heads. 

“What are they?” I asked. 

“Ospreys, gannets and seagulls. If 
you see them gathering together any- 
where you may be sure there’s a fish 
coming ashore, and we must make for 
that point as hard as we can go.” 

“And what are we to do when we get 
there?” 

“Don’t wait till you get there. Blaze 
away at the birds as soon as you're within 
range, and then run like a redshank and 
lay hold of the fish.” 

It was all a mystery to me, but I cocked 
my gun to be ready for any emergencies, 
and plodded over the heavy sand and 
seaweed beside the major. 

The dawn was glowing into rosy red 
every moment, and I was quite absorbed 
in the beautiful spectacle of the glittering 
sea, blushing before the gaze of morning, 
when my companion placed his hand on 
my arm and said: 

“Your eyes are younger than mine. 
Can you see anything on the water there ? 
I thought I saw a flash just now.” 

I looked eagerly in the direction he indi- 
cated, and there, on the crest of the quiet 
surf, as it came lapping toward the shore, 
I saw something like a streak of silvery 
light. 

“ Do you mean that shining thing, like 
a flash of silver on the top of the wave?” 

“Yes, yes, that’s a frost fish sure 
enough. Look at the birds! Confound 
them! they’ll be there before us.” 

At the same moment all the birds in 
the sky seemed to have congregated to- 
gether and to be hovering over the beach 
where the streak of light was coming 
nearer and nearer with each wave. We 
were now running along the beach as fast 
as we could go, and as soon as we got 
within sixty or seventy yards of the birds 
Fitt fired both barrels into the brown of 
them, and I did the same. Four or five 
of them fell with > thud on the sand. 

“Don’t bother about them,” said my 
friend, as I stooped to pick one up. “ We 
can get them at any time. We want the 
frost fish now.” 

We continued our race along the beach, 
and in another minute I saw something 
wriggle out of the waves, as it seemed, 
and throw itself on the shining wet sand; 
and at the same time when Pitt and I 
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reached it and grasped it with our hands, 
three or four great sea birds, screaming 
hideously, got hold of it at the other end. 
Pitt drove them away with the barrels of 
his gun, but not before they had torn the 
eyes out of the frost fish and made some 
furrows in its sides. 

It was the most peculiar creature I had 
ever seen. Fully six feet long, it was 
not more than six inches wide and only 
two or three inches thick, and it was cov- 
ered all over from end to end with a 
smooth skin exactly like the quicksilver 
on the back of a looking glass. It had 
a small head, with enormous round eyes 
and a little mouth, wide open, with only 
two long, fang-like teeth in the front. . It 
was all alive, quivering and wriggling 
and flapping about; but Pitt killed it at 
once with a cut behind the head from his 
sheath knife, and, rolling it up like a rib- 
bon or a length of hose pipe, he tied it 
firmly in a coil with a piece of flax leaf, 
scraped the sand over it till it was com- 
pletely hidden, and stuck in a stick for a 
mark. 

“Why did it come ashore?” I asked ; 
“IT never saw such a strange thing. It 
seemed crazy to get on the sand, and yet 
when it got there it was helpless.” 

“ Just so; that’s what I can’t explain 
any more than you can. The theory is 
that the fish comes to the surface for air 
or food by distending its air bladder, and 
that the cold prevents it from closing 
its air bladder again or returning under 
water. Then, finding itself helpless, it 
struggles on the top of the waves, and 
the moment it touches the sand it wrig- 
gles up as high as it can get.” 

“‘ Does it come ashore in the night ?” 

“ No, never before daylight, and never 
except during frost. I don’t think much 
of the explanation myself, but it’s the 
best there is.” 

“ What sort of fish is it? 
such a peculiar brute.” 

“It’s one of the sand-eel species—Am- 
modyte the scientific chaps call it—and 
that’s the oddest part of it, for it’s a deep- 
water fish and ought never to come near 
the shore at all.” 

“Ts it ever caught in nets or with a 
line?” 

“Never. No man ever yet caught a 
frost fish except in the way we caught 
that one just now.” 

“I don’t call that catching a fish. The 
poor devil threw itself at our feet.” 

“Yes, the catching consists in getting 
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it before the birds. But we must hurry 
along or we shan’t get any more. I see 
the varmints gathering over there.” 

We resumed our double quick trot 
along the beach, making for a spot over 
which the birds were hovering in great 
numbers and shrieking and cawing with a 
tremendous hubbub. Just at that point a 
high sand hill, capped with coarse sedge 
and festoons of wild convolvulus, jutted 
out on the beach and reduced it to half 
its ordinary width. We had almost come 
within range of the birds, when “ bang ! 
bang!’’ went the two barrels of a gun 
from behind the sand hill, dropping sev- 
eral birds and sending the rest wheeling 
round and round in great circles, skirling 
like angry fishwives. 

“That’s that infernal old poacher from 
the island!” exclaimed my companion 
in a tone of great vexation. ‘“ There’s a 
man living in a shanty on the island you 
see there out in the bay. He is an old 
gamekeeper who’s got into some trouble 
and taken to the wilds, and he’s a perfect 
nuisance to me, always coming over here 
and spoiling my sport. However, if 
we're smart we'll get the fish yet. He 
can’t travel through that loose sand very 
fast.” 

We scuttled along, and sure enough 
were just in time to secure a magnificent 
frost fish, much larger than the first, which 
not a bird had touched —thanks to the 
poacher’s gun. At the same moment we 
saw the major’s déte noire emerge from 
the cover of the sand hill. When he saw 
us he stopped and waved his hand, and 
then slunk off with a disgusted air toward 
his boat, which was moored near the shore. 
Farther along the beach we got another 
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fish,a smaller one. But it was now broad 
daylight, and Pitt said it was useless to 
look for any more. As we came back we 
saw the remains of several, but the birds 
had picked them to the bones, and in 
some instances even the bones had been 
torn apart by the strong beaks and talons 
of the sea eagles. Unearthing our fish 
from the sand as soon as we came to our 
marks, we tied them over our shoulders 
with flax leaves, Pitt taking the two 
smaller ones and I the big one. It 
weighed fully forty pounds, and was 
certainly quite as much as I cared to 
carry a couple of miles over such rough 
ground. 

“Now, if you have any friends in town 
you want to give a treat to,” said Pitt, 
kindly, “ you cannot do better than send 
them that fish. It will keep for a week 
and be good all the time. Frost fish is 
never so nice, to my taste, as when it’s 
been killed a couple of days. It’s good 
broiled, or boiled, or baked or fried, and 
it’s first rate cold, and there’s none better 
pickled. It’s the king of fishes in this 
country, and no mistake.” 

That evening I returned to Dunedin on 
the coach, with my big frost fish coiled up 
in a sack, duly destined for a family there 
who had shown me all sorts of civility. 

As Ned Devine was handing the un- 
shapely package down to me in the coach 
office, the piece of flax which I had used 
for string slipped off the neck of the sack, 
and the long, shining fish, with its great 
fangs of teeth, made its appearance. Ned 
dropped it like a hot potato, with a comi- 
cal look of terror. 

“Great Scott!” he said, “I thought it 
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was a durned snake! 








TO MY SWEETHEART’S KODAK. 


O Kodak, are you void of sense, 
That you so stoically take 
The pressure of her fingers fair, 
Which all my nerves would wildly shake ? 


Ah! don’t you see her wealth of hair ; 
Her eyes, so softly, brightly blue, 
Now bent with tender interest, 
O Kodak Camera, on you? 


And can’t you feel the lively thrill 
Of pleasure in her lovely face 
When you work well? O, Camera, 
I’d like just once to have your place 


Such pictures as I’d take for her ! 
Such glorious views of East and West! 
Like magic they should come. Her smile 
Would pay me well to do my best. 


You don’t appreciate your luck, 
O Camera, with glassy eye, 

Which, staring ever straight ahead, 
Sees not the charming maid close by. 


If I were you—but never mind, 
You're not her lover, that is clear ; 

While I—I love the very ground 
That only serves to bring her near. 


But still I scarcely envy you, 
Although from me you steal her smiles ; 
You're deaf, and dumb, and blind to all 
Her beauty rare, her winning wiles. 


And saddest, worst of all your lot— 
Ah! this I could not bear and live !— 
To feel that I belonged to her, 
And then—to take a negative ! 
—M. A. B. Evans. 
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HE famous fountain of health at Carlsbad, 
in Bohemia, which has been the refuge of 
invalids for five centuries, is certainly well 
worthy of a careful study. My experience 
with this remedial agent has been such that 
I may truly say that no remedy which I have 
ever employed has given me so much pleasure 
and profit as this particular one. 

My opinion as to mineral waters generally, 
and Carlsbad in particular, which is probably 
shared by the majority of the profession, has 
been that much if not all the therapeutic ac- 
tion may be traced to change of scene, to the 
strict diet enforced, to out-door exercise, and 
Start- 
ing with this opinion, I undertook a series of 
experiments with Carlsbad waters, such as is 


the large quantities of water drank. 


exported by the authorities of the City of 
Carlsbad. Selecting a number of chronic hyp- 
ochondriacs whose afflictions had baffled all 
my previous efforts as my subjects, I was 
truly astonished to note that, although no 
rigid diet was prescribed, and only a limited 
amount of exercise was indulged in, I ob- 
tained most remarkable results—the complex- 
ion, even after a week’s use, began to clear up. the 
step became more firm and elastic, and, what 
was more, the entire host of hypochondriacal 
complaints seemed to vanish like mist. These 
surprising results bade me pause, and I then 
set about investigating the subject more close- 
ly, arguing that it certainly could not be the 
water alone that produced these effects. The 
diet and exercise having been left entirely 
out of consideration in several of the cases, 
I proceeded to use the Crystallized Sprudel 
Salt, which, being obtained by evaporating 


the waters, I thought must surely be the re- 
medial agent. But alas! when I came to use 
this, by dissolving it in ordinary water or in 
carbonic-acid water, I invariably failed to get 
so prompt an action, and in the majority of 
cases utterly failed to get that peculiar thera- 
peutic effect which I had obtained from the 
exported mineral waters themselves. There 
was something at fault with either my argu- 
ment or the Sprudel Salt. On looking up the 
subject I found that at Carlsbad the salt was 
only recommended and used as an addition to 
the mineral waters, to act as a purgative when 
the waters failed in that respect. The analy- 
sis of the salt, I found, did not tally with that 
of the mineral waters, so, for a time at least, I 
fell back on the use of the exported Carlsbad 
waters until my attention was called to ex- 
periments made by Dr. Jaworski, of Krakaw, 
with “‘ Sprudel Salt in powder form.” I then 
determined to give this a trial, still convinced 
that it was not the water, but its contained 
salts that produced the therapeutic effect. 
The chemical analysis of the Sprudel Salt, in 
powder form, certainly more nearly corre- 
sponded to that of the mineral waters, and 
upon trial I found that I could obtain almost 
the same effect with the Sprudel Salt Powder. 
The first case upon which I tried it was so 
unique that I was literally dumfounded at the 
result. A womaft who five years before had 
weighed but 75 pounds had in that time inu- 
creased in weight to 190 pounds—a gain of 
115 pounds. She came to me for treatment, 
laboring under all the symptoms that would 
naturally be expected from such an enormous 
increase in weight. I put her first upon the 
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Crystallized Sprudel Salt, only to be disap- 
pointed; when, after several weeks, I used the 
Sprudel Salt in powder form, I was really 
startled to note the effect. In eight days, i.e., 
from Wednesday to the next Thursday, she 
lost 16 pounds, an average of 2 pounds per 
day, and was, in consequence, losing all the 
symptoms she had so much complained of. 
The woman had in the meantime been inudulg- 
ing in her customary diet, even to drinking 
several glasses of beer daily, and, being a 
market-woman, she had been debarred from 
taking any extra exercise. This then verified 
my theory that if there was any therapeutic 
action in Carlsbad mineral waters it ought to 
have the same effect without the usual ad- 
juncts of a Carlsbad cure, namely, diet and 
exercise. In the very next case, a mild one 
of diabetes mellitus, the sugar disappeared en- 
tirely after its use, the patient only abstaining 
from fresh fruits, and that because it caused 
too great a looseness of his passages. How 
the Sprudel Salt Powder acts in diabetes melli- 
tus Iam unable to say, and must content my- 
self with stating facts only. I will not tire 
you with a recital of any more cases. Suffi- 
cient, I think, has already been said to war- 
rant calling your attention to a remedial agent 
that, in one form at least, has been known and 
used by the profession for the last four cen- 
turies. 

The Springs of Carlsbad are located in Bo- 
hemia, and have been known to the profession 
ever since the fourteenth century, and have 
been gaining in their favor ever since. The 
waters of Carlsbad have only been imported 
into this country in bottles for the last few 
years, and lose nothing of their efficacy through 
export. These waters, which issue from fifteen 
different springs, have all the same chemical 
composition, differing only in the amount of 
free carbonic acid which they contain, this 
depending upon the temperature at which the 
water reaches the surface, there being a differ- 
ence of 40° Réaumur between the different 
springs. The hotter the water the less car- 
bonic acid it holds in solution, and vice versa. 
The taste of the water is pleasant, slightly 
saline. The Carlsbad Sprudel Salt in powder 
form is easily soluble, pleasant, and perma- 
nent. 
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As to the difference between the Crystallized 
and Sprudel Salt Powder, I would say that both 
are obtained by evaporating the Carlsbad Min- 
eral Waters; but the powder is, while still 
moist, exposed to the carbonic acid so abun- 
dantly given off by the springs, and in conse- 
quence differs from the Crystallized in contain- 
ing more carbonates and less sulphates. In 
fact, it contains all of the soluble constituents 
of the waters, and hence more nearly repre- 
sents the Carlsbad Mineral Waters them- 
selves. 

In addition to this the Crystallized Sprudel 
Salt, being hygroscopic, frequently causes incon- 
venience on this account. The Sprudel Salt 
Powder, on the contrary, occurs in a fine gran- 
ular powder, and is proof against all atmospheric 
changes. 

The effect of the waters, and of the Sprudel 
Salt Powder dissolved in carbonic acid water, 
or ordinary water, being so near alike, may be 
treated of together, and be summed up as fol- 
lows: 

Locally upon the stomach and bowels they 
produce a stimulating, alterative effect, and 
they also act as a sedative to the gastric nerves. 

They neutralize the acids of the stomach, 
its normal acidity, according to researches of 
Dr. W. Jaworski, returning sooner after the 
use of the mineral waters than after the use of 
the Carlsbad Sprudel Salt, powder form, in 
solution. 

After several doses have been taken they act 
as a mild purgative, partly by increasing the 
peristaltic movements, diluting the contents 
of the bowels, dissolving toughened mucus, 
bile, and hardened fecal masses, and partly also 


by increasing the intestinal secretions ; hence 


at times such copious discharges. During the 
continuance of the treatment there is an in- 
creased development of gases in the gastro-in- 
testinal canal, which cause frequent odorless 
and tasteless ernctations and the passing of 
flatus, having the odor of sulphuretted hy- 
drogen. 

The urine is generally increased in quantity, 
and, after a varying length of tiine, is rendered 
neutral or alkaline. The urea and uric acid 
are, according to the researches of Dr. Seegen, 
much diminished, whereas the phosphates are 
greatly increased in quantity. So-called brick- 




















dust sediments in the urine, when present, dis- 
appear after several days’ use. 

The secretions of the skin are also increased, 
and sometimes altered in character. The skin 
frequently exfoliates, causing the complexion 
to become much clearer, an effect very noticeable 
in patients having freckles. After the use of 
the Carlsbad Waters or the Carlsbad Sprudel 
Salt in powder form for a few weeks, the pa- 
tient becomes brighter, and the previous dul- 
ness gives place to a clearness of intellect, of 
thought, feeling, and fancy much exceeding 
that existing previous to the beginning of the 
treatment. 

Most patients lose flesh, especially those who 
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an alkaline mineral water is indicated, espe- 
cially where there is lack of tone in the gastro- 
intestinal tract, as in dyspepsia, deficient or 
perverted biliary secretions, jaundice, chronic con- 
stipation, etc.; where accumulations of fat, 
especially in the liver, other organs, or under 
the skin, are to be disposed of; where there 
is that peculiar discrasia known as the uric 
acid diathesis, as in gout, rheumatism, gravel, etc., 
and where inflammatory deposits, especially in 
the fibrous tissues, are to be removed, and in 
that peculiar and so little understood disease, 
diabetes mellitus. 

Carlsbad may be said to be contra-indicated 
in all wasting diseases, especially those of the 
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are very corpulent, whereas thin and delicate 
patients who take much nourishment are apt to in- 
crease in weight. 

Other effects noticed are the disappearance 
of old inflammatory deposits, especially in the 
fibrous tissues. Old rheumatic or gouty nodules 
I have known to disappear entirely ; also in- 
flammatory thickenings around the uterus 
Upon the system gener- 
ally a marked increase of tissue metamorphosis 
is noticed. 

As to the diseases for which Carlsbad is rec- 
ommended, they are so numerous that I will 
not take up your time in enumerating them. 
Suffice it to say that it may be used wherever 


and its appendages. 





lungs, and those involving a great amount of 
suppuration, and in all acute febrile diseases, 
especially inflammatory and infectious dis- 
eases, etc. 

As to the mode of administration: The dose 
of the imported mineral waters may be set 
down as 2 to 3 glasses of ahout 6 oz. each, drank 
slowly in the morning an hour before break- 
fast, another glass during the morning or after- 
noon, and one or two before retiring at night. 
The dose of the Sprudel Salt, powder form, is 
about one teaspoonful dissolved in a glassful 
of water, taken three times a day, either one 
hour before or two hours after meals. If tak- 
en with the Carlsbad Water, one teaspoonful 
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of the Salt with the first tumblerful of the abandoned them entirely until two weeks af- 


water, taken in the morning, will suffice. 
When taken hot the effect on the bowels is 
less marked. 

As to diet, experiments of Dr. E. Hlawacek 
aud others,as well as my own, prove that 
any diet otherwise not contra-indicated by 
the disease may be indulged in during the 
continuance of the treatment. 

The effect of exercise, although not found 
essential, is a factor which I think ought not 
to be lost sight of, especially where the disease 
is caused by sedentary habits. Experiments 
made by Dr. W. Jaworski prove that exercise 
hastens the passage of the waters from the 
stomach into the intestinal canal. The ex- 
periments made by Dr. Jaworski also proved 
that the normal acidity of the stomach returns 
sooner after the ingestion of the mineral 
waters than after solutions of Carlsbad Sprudel 
Salt in powder form; hence diseases of the 
stomach are generally best treated by the mineral 
waters, whereas the Sprudel Salt in powder 
form is to be preferred in diseases of the other 
viscera, such as intestinal canal, spleen, kidneys, 
in adiposis, diabetes, etc., although this rule 
does not hold good in every case. 

In conclusion, I would say that the Carlsbad 
Mineral Waters, as exported by the City of 
Carlsbad, being the natural product, is, of 
course, much to be preferred where the quan- 
tity of water is no objection, particularly in 
diseases of the stomach. Where, from any 
cause, two or three glasses of water cannot be 
taken, then the Carlsbad Sprudel Salt, powder 
form, answers the purpose equally well, and in 
diseases other than of the stomach it is even 
to be preferred. 

Furthermore, I would say that the Carlsbad 
Mineral Waters and Sprudel Salt do not differ 
in the least from any other remedial agent of 
well-known properties. That their effect is 
uniform and to be relied upon independently 
of any adjuncts of treatment, such as diet, 
exercise, or water. 

In none of the cases enumerated was there 
any particular diet prescribed. The patients 
were allowed to choose for themselves, and to 
eat whatever their appetites craved. 

Only in one case (No.7) a hypochondriac 
took riding-lessons for one week, and then 


ter the treatment, when, as he expressed it, he 
had more heart to go about among people and 
enjoy himself. The other cases took very lit- 
tle, if any, exercise outside of that required by 
their respective callings. 

As to the matter of taking the Carlsbad 
Waters cr Sprudel Sali solutions hot or cold, 
I would say that most patients preferred tak- 
ing them cold, and as there appears to be the 
advantage that taken cold there are no so- 
called head symptoms, and a more decided 
purgative action, I have invariably given cold 
the preference, only using them hot in cases 
of diarrhea, when I did not desire the purga- 
tive effect. 

The foregoing would then prove conclusive- 
ly that the Carlsbad Waters, as well as the 
Sprudel Salt Powder, are bona fide remedial 
agents independent of the usual adjuncts of 
treatment. But I would not here be under- 
stood as making light of or ignoring them, their 
value has been proven many years ago, and 
who has not himself seen the benefits of copi- 
ous draughts of water, well-directed exercise, 
change of scene, etc. If these can be had in 
addition, well and good; if not, a Carlsbad 
treatment need not therefore be dispensed 
with. 

In conclusion, I would say that the experi- 
ments were made with the genuine imported 
Carlsbad Water and Sprudel Salt, which is bot- 
tled under the supervision of the City of Carls- 
bad, and has the signature of Eisner & Men- 
delson Co., sole agents for the U.S.,and Loebel 
Schottlaender, sole licensee of the Spring, with 
the seal of the City of Carlsbad on the neck of 
every bottle. It would be folly to expect any 
reliable action from any of the numerous imi- 
tations sold here in bulk or in bottles. 

A. L. A. TOBOLDT, M.D., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


One bottle of genuine imported Carlsbad 
Sprudel Salt (powder form) will be mailed to 
any address upon receipt of One Dollar. 

Dr. Toboldt’s Lecture in full, with table of 
cases treated, mailed free, to any address, upon 
application to Eisner & Mendelson Co., Sole 
Agents for the Carlsbad Springs, 6 Barclay 
Street, New York. 























THE NEW YEAR'S NUMBER. 


OUTING, with all becoming modesty, begs to 
call the attention of its readers to the marked 
improvements in this the first issue of 18go. 
Not only are the illustrations better and more 
numerous, but the articles themselves are on a 
higher plane. We think our readers will agree 
with us that OurING becomes more valuable 
every month. We promise that the improve- 
ment shall continue, 


*% 
MOVEMENT IN THE 
BASEBALL ARENA. 


THE SECESSION 
PROFESSIONAL 


THE professional baseball world was startled 
out of its ordinary composure early last Octo- 
ber by the premature publication of the plans of 
a party of baseball secessionists, who virtually 
proposed to break up the American baseball 
union just as the pro-slavery autocrats of the 
South had tried to do with our national union 
over a quarter of a century ago. The pro- 
posed plan in question was for the players of 
the National League clubs belonging to the or- 
ganization known as the “ Brotherhood of Pro- 
fessional Ball Players ’’ to take the control of 
the players out of the experienced hands of 
the National League, and practically break up 
the protective compact known as the national 
agreement and virtually to substitute a chaotic 
condition of things in the professional arena in 
the place of law and order. The special plea 
made by the revolutionary party was that the 
National League had deprived them of certain 
inalienable rights; had broken the agreement 
made with them in the form of the special con- 
tract drawn up by the Brotherhood, and in other 
ways had acted in an arbitrary manner toward 
their players, especially in the matter of the sale 
of contract releases. 

Of course, in the natural order of things, the 
right course for the Brotherhood to have pro- 
ceeded in an effort to have their alleged wrongs 
redressed was to have laid their grievances be- 
fore the League at its annual convention in 
November, and if they then failed to get redress 
it would have been timely to have proceeded to 
such coercive measures as they had at com- 
mand. But they did nothing of the kind, 
though they made a movement to that end in 


appointing a committee to confer with the 
League. This was done in midsummer, when 
they well knew that no official business could be 
completed until the time of the annual meeting 
of the League, this plan proving eventually to 
be a mere subterfuge, having a special object 
in view, for on the 5th of November, a week 
before the annual meeting of the National 
League, the Brotherhood held a meeting, at 
which they declared that they were in open 
revolt against the League and its methods of 
dealing with its players, and at this meeting 
they laid outa plan of campaign which involved 
the organization of an independent players’ 
league, the placing of rival clubs in League 
cities, and virtually the breaking of their 
written contracts with the League clubs in 
completing this act of secession from the ranks 
of the League organization. 

The basis of this act of revolution by the 
League players appears to have been self ag- 
grandizement by the leaders of the movement 
and not a sincere desire to right alleged 
wrongs. The fact is that a special influence 
was brought to bear on certain ambitious mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood by a few wealthy men 
of sporting proclivities who had been led on, 
by reports of the immense, firiancial profits the 
leading magnates of the National League were 
deriving from their stock company professional 
clubs, to the idea that by investing a few hun- 
dreds of dollars in the stock of a baseball trust 
they could realize as many thousands ; and so 
they went to work to induce the Brotherhood 
to join in the scheme, and the players, nothing 
loath, took the bait open mouthed. Unluckily 
for the full success of the project, the would-be 
capitalists prematurely let the cat out of the 
bag, and the publication of the proposed plan 
of campaign at once placed the League in the 
position of being forearmed by being fore- 
warned. 

The National League, with its thirteen years 
of costly experience in running its professional 
clubs, stands to-day as the protecting bulwark 
which guards the professional fraternity from 
the wrecking waves of the pool gambling crook- 
edness which at one time beset the old-time pro- 
fessional-clubs and almost drove professional 
ball playing to death’s door. To break up this 
League would be to destroy that ark of safety 
of the baseball union—the national agreement. 
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This fact seems to have been lost sight of by 
the baseball secessionists in their efforts for 
their own aggrandizement at the cost of the best 
interests of the game at large. 

That the League magnates are cognizant of the 
fact that the financial welfare of their several 
clubs is bound up with that of their players was 
plainly shown by the legislation accomplished 
at the annual convention of the League, held in 
this city on November 13, for they then and 
there made such changes in their constitutional 
law as entirely removed the causes of complaint 
made by the Brotherhood in the latter’s pro- 
nunciamiento issued on November 5, inas- 
much as they put a stop to the sale of releases 
from contract by clubs, replacing the rule by 
giving players the right to buy their own re- 
leases ; and they virtually repealed the classifi- 
cation rule. The Brotherhood ought to realize 
the fact that the interests of their members are 
just as closely connected with the League as 
those of the latter are with the welfare of the 
players. It is to be hoped that before the ides 
of March set in sober second thoughts by the 
revolutionists shall have replaced the intoxica- 
tion of their November movements, and that 
‘“peace and good will toward men’”’ will pre- 
vail in the fraternity in 18go. 

HENRY CHADWICK, 
* % 
THE FOOTBALL CONTROVERSY. 


FooTBa.. has established itself as the game 
par excellence for college men when other 
sports cannot very well be fully enjoyed. But 
not only have students elected it as the fall 
sport to which they vow allegiance, but busi- 
ness men, in many cases prominent players on 
former college elevens, have formed clubs that 
play good games. Never was it so popular as 
in the season recently closed. Never were 
there so many games, never so much interest 
taken in them by the public at large. Columns 
were given up by the daily press to discussions 
of the merits of leading teams, and individual 
players came in for as much criticism as the 
members of the crews during rowing week at 
New London. This increasing interest has 
borne good fruits. Although much senseless 
comment was made by ignorant critics and by 
a public that knew even less regarding plays 
and methods that seemed brutal, still this 
clamor for an improvement of the game kept 
the fathers of the game at work, and now they 
have devised an almost new sport out of the 
old Rugby game, and to-day football, as played 
by college men, is a most scientific and by 
no means brutal sport. To be sure it is not a 
game for invalids and weaklings. Neither do 
we find puny oarsmen in a’Varsity crew. The 
efforts of the men intrusted with the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the different college 
leagues have been directed toward an elimi- 
nation of the objectionable features once con- 
nected with football which have done so much 
to create a dislike to the game in the minds 
of many people. 

However, while the methods of playing foot- 
ball were subjected to the closest scrutiny and 
rigid rules laid down for the observance of 
the players, the question as to who could and 
should be allowed to play on a college eleven 
remained undetermined. True, there was a 


rule limiting the length of time a man could 
play on his team to five years. But, as the 
struggle for the championship grew more fierce 
from year to year, there was manifested an in- 
creasing desire on the part of some teams to 
retain old and tried players as long as possible 
on some plea or other, in order to increase the 
chances of success. This was done more es- 
pecially when the incoming class brought with 
it no promising football material. An issue 
was forced the past season when Princeton at- 
tempted to play a professional ball player on her 
football eleven. This was objected to by the 
Intercollegiate Convention, and the rule was 
passed that no professional athlete should take 
part in any contest of the association. It also 
provided that a player challenged shall file an 
affidavit with the secretary of the advisory com- 
mittee, and in case this affidavit is questioned 
the player must appear before the committee for 
an oral examination. A second resolution pro- 
vides that no person shall be eligible to take 
part as a player on any team in the association 
who is not regularly matriculated and pursues 
a course requiring an attendance upon at least 
five lectures or recitations per week. 
Immediately upon this, Harvard issued chal- 
lenges questioning the standing of the entire 
Princeton team. This was no doubt done as a 
safeguard, but much of it looked decidedly ill- 
advised. It no doubt influenced the action of 
the players in the Princeton-Harvard game, and 
was the source of much hard feeling and many 
squabbles. It is to be hoped that calmer judg- 
ment will show the wisdom of the action of 
the committee. All doubtful practices should 
be frowned upon. Genuine college men should 
compose the teams. To keep a man on an 
eleven after his graduation is an act of injustice 
to the many players who have helped to make 
him what he is, and who more thoroughly rep- 
resent the development of the game than he 
who has been at it so long. Representative 
teams bring credit to colleges, not combinations 
of star players, brought together by questionable 
means. Even if such a college eleven fails to 
win a championship, the pluck and endurance 
shown will be appreciated by alumni and out- 
siders, and the faithful work of one apparently 
unsuccessful season will only be laying the 
foundation for good results in the future. 
LOOKER-ON, 
«* 


LACROSSE IN 1889. 


ANOTHER season of this most beautiful Can- 
adian pastime has served to still further per- 
suade its friends that it is a valuable game to 
play and a most exciting one to witness. True, 
the matches that take place are still few and far 
between, but clubs are stronger than they 
were in 1889. Many difficulties which the 
Eastern Association had to contend with have 
been removed, a better understanding has been 
arrived at, and consequently the lacrosse world 
looks with hope to the season of 1890. An im- 
provement was made last season in the way 
of playing the game. Fixing a space in 
centre field for the two players who face the 
ball, this space not to be entered upon by other 
players until the ball has passed out of it, did 
away with the tactics some teams were wont to 
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employ of massing a numberof players about 
the facers, and, when play was called, rushing 
in and trying to secure the ball by main force. 
This detracted from the game; it was not scien- 
tific and gave no inkling to the spectator of 
what was being done. A second rule, giving 
the goal keeper greater freedom, will admit of 
still further improvement. 

By changing the championship season, so as 
to open May 15 and end October 15, the possi- 
bility of squabbles regarding hold-over chal- 
lenges was lessened materially. The season of 
188g has shown, however, that greater strictness 
will have to be insisted on in the matter of 
membership. Piayers must be bona fide mem- 
bers of the teams they play with and importa- 
tions should be debarred from championship 
games altogether. These visitors, for gener- 
ally they are nothing else, do the game in this 
country nota particle of good. If they come 
to stay, well and good. To come here and, in 
the hope of securing positions through influen- 
tial club members, play lacrosse is reprehensi- 
ble and savors strongly of professionalism. 
It is only by playing an open and fair game 
with genuine players that a successful home 
can be made for the sport in this country. 

At the next annual meeting of the associa- 
tion the question will no doubt be thoroughly 
discussed. However, lacrosse men are per- 
suaded that the coming season will be a much 
more satisfactory one than the season of 1889. 
The college element is a most important one, 
and if it is carefully fostered not only wi.l 
lacrosse be assured an existence as a gentle- 
man’s pastime, but many new clubs will be 
formed, It is to be hoped that Harvard will 
again support a team inthe spring. There is 
no reason why it should not. There are men 
enough, and certainly the former team had 
enough success to be able to stand a little ad- 
versity. Without so large acollege as a rival, there 
is some danger that Princeton will also give up 
the game. But the University of Pennsylvania, 
Lehigh and Cornell, and Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity as well, should in another year be strong 
enough to furnish the present college cham- 
pions a good game. There is an additional point 
in favor of a union among these colleges, and 
that is that they are at no great distance from 
one another, so that frequent games at slight 
expense can be arranged. J. C. GeERNDT. 

* 
%* *& 


THE KENNEL. 


THE Somerset Country Club, at Bernardsville, 
N. J., has long been noted for the best cry of 
beagles in America. A recent visit to the ken- 
nels and careful examination of the dogs quar- 
tered there, together with the opportunities a 
hunt in the field afforded, have convinced me that 
for the rough country they had to work these 
well-timbered, strong-quartered hounds were 
the proper sort; they were capital in coat and 
brush, have good feet with plenty of thickness 
and padding, and generally speaking their legs 
were like gun barrels for straightness. There 
were none of those lap-dog, pug-nosed, goggle- 
eyed specimens that graced (?) the English show 
bench until recently, and although there was an 
absence of the bright hound marking in some 
cases, and much width of skull and bluntness of 
muzzle, lack of hound character, fine chiseling 
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and quality and sweet faces of many of the 
English packs; still their fine form and contour, 
and that follow-to-death kind of determination 
which characterizes these hounds, make them 
admirably suited to the rough country over 
which they work. 

It is probable they were derived from the old- 
fashioned fox beagle, which were at one time 
kept in England in twos and threes, wherever 
foxhounds were distant. Rare times and capi- 
tal hunts these afforded during the vacations, and 
where there were a number of country houses 
within easy distance the boys who were not 
considered ‘‘ men enough ’”’ to have a gun found 
this a pleasant way of securing sport, and often 
returned in the evening or by lunch time with 
as much game as their elder brothers who were 
considered ‘‘men enough.’’ A meeting was 
generally arranged at some central spot and 
there soon gathered a fine pack. 

There was lots of rivalry, too, between the 
owners, not merely in keeping to the front with 
their own hounds, but also in breeding the best 
ones in looks as well as for work. The meet- 
ings and hunts have been the making of many 
a good master of foxhounds. At some of the 
English universities packs were kept, and it 
was fine, healthy work after long study to take 
a spin with a merry cry of these little fellows. 

In America there were once some fine packs. 
Mr. Stewart Diffenderfer, of Baltimore, had 
some good ones, and Mr. Cyrus Field Judson 
possessed some excellent specimens. Whether 
he succeeded in inducing his fellow graduates 
at Yale to take them up and work the country 
round New Haven is doubtful. They are never 
seen on the bench now, and no news of them is 
given. 

Speaking of bench shows reminds me that the 
usual dates have not been claimed for Boston, 
Troy and Albany, and the spring circuit is 
likely to be a poor one. What of the New 
Haven Kennel Club, the Jersey and Utica clubs, 
and would not Brooklyn be an admirable place 
for an exhibition? During the past six months 
many dogs of superior quality have come over 
from Europe. Mr. F. R. Hitchcock has pur- 
chased the noted field trial and bench show 
winner, Woolton Fame, to replace his well- 
known Tammany, that pointer of splendid field 
merit which died just prior to the last New 
York show. Mr. E. H. Moore has secured a 
celebrated mastiff in Ilford Chancellor to replace 
the renowned Minting, and his later purchase 
of the St. Bernard bitch Lady Miles will not 
only be a valuable addition to his kennel, but 
will form an acquisition to the breed in America. 

Mr. Sears is determined not to be beaten, 
and, not contented with the possession of one 
of the finest St. Bernard dogs in America in 
Plinlimmon, Jr., he has just purchased Hesper, 
a winner of twenty-six first and special prizes 
in England, 

Coursing is making rapid progress. The 
terriers at Hempstead were a fine lot, and, in 
spite of the bad weather, there was a good at- 
tendance of ladies as well as gentlemen. 

It'was a matter of surprise that Mr. August 
Belmont, Jr., could not select from his valuable 
kennel of bench show winners a few dogs capa- 
ble of carrying off some of the stakes. Mr. C. 
Rathbone’s dogs made a clean sweep, and as 
Mr. Belmont formerly owned one of these— 
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Blunton Arrow—there must be some secret in 
this success on Mr. Rathbone’s part. What sort 
of training has he adopted, and how are these 
fiery little terriers conditioned? These would 
be valuable hints for Mr. Belmont’s trainer. 

In the West greyhound coursing has long 
been a popular sport, just as in England it is a 
national pastime, but in the East we have yet 
to see the inauguration of this interesting and 
fascinating pursuit, which is free from many of 
the abuses of other more popular kinds of sport. 
The Eastern Coursing Club undertook to intro- 
duce it, but their meeting was postponed be- 
cause of the non-arrival of game. Jack rabbits 
were plentiful enough at Hempstead, and there 
should not be much difficulty in getting some 
from the West. The end of the month is now 
named for the meeting, and there are some 
good dogs in training. 

When will Americans, who have the instincts 
of their fathers and yet are without the oppor- 
tunity to indulge them, be enabled to get some 
exciting sport of this kind, provided within 
reach of duty’s post? In England such events 
are of daily occurrence, and the Waterloo Cup, 
Kempton Park, Plumpton, Gosforth, Haydock, 
Four Oaks and other names are almost as well 
known as the Derby. Epwin H. Morris. 


Pia 
SPORT IN JANUARY. 


THE month of January should properly be a 
great sporting month. It is that in which, un- 
der the law, almost all forms of shooting are al- 
lowed. Moose, deer, cariboo, grouse, quail, 
rail plover, rabbits and wild turkey are open in 
nearly all the States. The quantity of game 
this year is reported generally as being fair and 
any man who chooses to work hard can make a 
fair bag, provided always he can shoot. Along 
the Atlantic coast the duck shooting is good. 
As one goes south brant may be obtained from 
the entrance of Chesapeake Bay along the 
islands, sloughs and channels lying off the 
Carolinas. In Louisiana and Florida deer and 
bear are to be found, while now and again the 
rifle shot can hit an alligator in the eye. All 
forms of Southern fishing are at their best. The 
great tarpon tests the skill of the angler and 
channel bass furnish royal sport. To the 
northwest mule deer and antelope furnish big 
game shooting and the grizzly bear or the 
mountain sheep will test the endurance of any- 
one who attempts to stalk them, besides, in the 
case of the former, supplying a strong flavor of 
danger to add to the zest of the sport. Still, if 
a man ‘‘shoots straight,’’ ‘‘Caleb’’ must come 
down. Along the great lakes there are ptarmi- 
gan and grouse waiting for the successful hunt- 
er, even if he be not lucky in the long and 
weary chase after cariboo, But in the ice-cov- 
ered water a man may fish through holes cut for 
the purpose, and although he may think he will 
freeze to death waiting fora bite, if he by chance 
hooks one of the great Mackinac trout he will 
forget his sufferings in very short order. Pick- 
erel fishing through the ice on any of the good 
pickerel ponds is a sport by no means to be 
despised. In the majority of the States the 
woodcock ‘‘close’’ season begins with this 
month, although in the District of Columbia, 
Maryland and Wyoming and in the province 
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of Quebec it continues open until February 1. 
Squirrels are open in most places, but as out of 
eleven States that protect the pretty and most 
toothsome little creatures six close the season 
on or before January I, it is better if you see 
them to let them go. No real sportsman will 
shoot game out of season. T. M. ALLEN. 


* 
* % 


GAME PROTECTION. 


IT has been the burning question with sports- 
men for many years, ‘‘ How are we to interest 
the farmers in preserving the game?’’ The 
only solution yet found is the infliction of a 
heavy fine on transgressors against the law and 
the gift of one-half to the informer. This has 
worked well in several States, for the simple 
reason that it has appealed directly to the 
instincts of those who desire to receive the 
money. But a difficulty has shown itself, and 
one that was to have been expected. Many of 
the worst of those who break the law during 
the close season are men who have nothing 
which can be levied on. Prosecuting them or 
lodging complaints against them does not pay 
the informer, and when there is no money to 
be made the average boy or man in the country 
wil! allow his neighbor to violate the law with 
but little hesitation, nor will he take any steps 
to punish him. 

Much has been accomplished by the appoint- 
ment of men from other places as game wardens, 
This has broken the bond of neighborly feeling 
which has been such a stumbling block. But 
what is wanted is some system which will make 
every man a game warden as to every other 
one, which will bring that close, exact surveil- 
lance that is the only one worth having. This 
can be got in but one way—by making it profit- 
able to the informer in any event. In order to 
do this the State should assume the burden of 
the payment of the reward, and should pay it 
whether the culprit has any money, should pay 
it as the old bounties for wolves’ heads were 
paid. Ifthe offender has any property, of course 
the money paid should be collected, not only as 
a punishment, but to reimburse the outlay al- 
ready made. But if hehas not, then the reward 
paid should be looked on as a wise investment 
to save the game. 

Our reason for bringing this matter up now 
is simple. The legislatures generally are in 
session, and now is the time if any changes are 
to be made in the law for the lovers of shooting 
to move in the matter. We believe that this 
method, if adopted, would do great good, be- 
cause we think it would ensure prosecution of 
those who hunt the game out of season. Many 
of our States have good laws, but they might be 
improved if they could be more certainly en- 
forced. We think that men interested in sport 
should consider this matter seriously. We be- 
lieve that the experience of all who have at- 
tempted to secure the enforcement of game 
laws will confirm our statement as to the diffi- 
culties in the way, and we also believe that pay- 
ment of rewards by the State would put an end 
to them. Furthermore, if the average farmer 
once got the idea that illegal killing of game 
increased his taxes the law would be obeyed. 

HUNTSMAN, 

















IMPROVEMENTS OF ROADS. 


Co. ALBERT A. Pope, of Boston, delivered an 
address recently on the subject of roads, before 
the Syracuse Board of Trade. Colonel Pope is not 
only a thorough master of his subject, but he has 
been for years devoting his energies to road im- 
provements, with the result that he has done 
much to bring about a proper state of things in 
the neighborhood of Boston. There can be lit- 
tle question that this subject is one of extreme 
importance in this country, not only for the 
pleasure side of it, but for its commercial value. 
It is safe to say that nine-tenths of the freight 
carried by the railroads and canal boats is at 
some time hauled overa road. The tendency 
has been to neglect the wagon roads while 
doing everything possible for those of iron, but 
the commercial folly of this neglect is apparent. 
Colonel Pope says: 

‘*] think that everyone is prepared to grant 
the value of good roads to the country at large, 
since it is quite natural to anyone to think of 
various things that benefit mankind in general, 
even though he may not take the pains to come 
down to the particular way in which they affect 
him personally. The influence of good roads 
toward the development and increase in value 
of the agricultural regions will hardly be ques- 
tioned. 

‘‘Agriculture is both directly and indirectly 
dependent, in a great degree, upon good 
roads for its success and rewards. Directly, 
as these roads carry the production of the 
fields to the market and bring to them in 
return their bulky and weighty materials ata 
cost of labor which grows less as the roads be- 
come better. Indirectly, as the cities and 
towns whose dense population and manufac- 
turing industry make them the best markets for 
farming produce are enabled to grow and to 
extend themselves indefinitely, by roads alone, 
which supply the place of rivers; to the banks 
of which these great towns would otherwise be 
necessarily confined. 

‘‘Some of the advantages thus to be attained 
have not long since been well summed up ina 
report of a committee of the English House of 
Commons: 

“*“*By the improvement of our roads every 
branch of our agricultural, commercial and 
manufacturing industry would be materially 
benefited. Every article brought into market 
would be diminished in price, and the number 
of horses would be so much reduced that, by 
these and other retrenchments, the expense of 
millions [pounds sterling] would be annually 
saved to the public. The expense of repairing 
roads and the wear and tear of carriages and 


horses would be essentially diminished, and 
thousands of acres, the produce of which is 
now wasted in feeding unnecessary horses, 
would be devoted to the production of food for 
man. In short, the public and private advan- 
tages which would result from effecting that 
great object, the improvement of our highways 
and turnpikes, are incalculable ; though from 
their being spread over a wide surface and 
available in various ways such advantages will 
not be so apparent as those derived from other 
sources of improvement of a more restricted 
and less general nature.’ 

‘‘It isalways economy tospend enough to be- 
gin with to secure the best results, and it al- 
ways costs less in the long run.”’ 

The enormous waste of money involved in 
bad roads is shown by what Professor Jenks 
says: ‘‘On Illinois roads a full load for a two- 
horse team can be carried for three months of 
the year, two-thirds of a load for three months, 
and half aload for six. If the average load is 
not as low as in Illinois it will come near it. 
The Illinois roads cost $15,346,oo0in extra haul- 
ing and reduce the value of farms at a distance 
from railway depots by $160,000,000, If Illinois 
spent $250,000,000 on good roads the total interest 
on thissum would still leave enough of the sum 
now spent on hauling to build a new State cap- 
itol every year, to say nothing of the nervous 
wear and tear and the prismatic profanity in- 
duced by country roads when the frost is com- 
ing out. Good roads would save the State its 
State taxes every year, and the labor misdi- 
rected and wasted on roads now would go far 
toward making good highways. 

‘*Good roadsare, then, unquestionably cheaper 
to maintain and touse than poorones. It issafe 
to say that a perfect road once laid down will cost 
far less to keep in repair from year to year, and 
at the end of twenty years will have required a 
far smaller total expenditure than a poorer road 
costing half as much and improperly made. A 
properly-built highway, constructed upon any 
one of the systems accepted as the best for their 
various purposes and locations, must necessarily 
be made with a solid and firm foundation, ef- 
fectually separating the surface from the soil 
below. It should be thoroughly drained and 
provided with watercourses at the side and a 
hard and compact surface, as smooth as the 
nature of its composition will admit of, and free 
from mud, dust and loose stones. 

‘“‘Country roads need be no wider than is 
absolutely necessary for the accommodation of 
the traffic and travel that will come upon them. 
In many places a road wide enough for a single 
team is all that is necessary, with suitable turn- 
outs, for it is unwise and expensive to attempt to 
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maintain a country roadway wider than the re- 
quirements of the community demand. The sides 
can be grassed down, making the road more 
agreeable to the eye and a source of comfort 
in the greater freedom from dust. For subur- 
ban roads nothing can be better than what is 
known as the macadam system with firm and 
well-drained foundations, 6 or 8 inches of good 
crushed stone as near as possible to uniform 
size, from 1 to 2 inches in diameter, very com- 
pactly pressed down by a steam roller and with 
a thin crust of fine gravel on top.”’ 

What is true of the country is no less true of 
the city. ‘‘As a result of elaborate experi- 
ments made to ascertain the relative resistance 
of friction of different pavements, it has been 
established that while 200 pounds force is re- 
quired to draw one ton over an ordinary dirt 
road, 100 pounds will do the same work on 
macadam, 33 on best granite blocks, and 15 on 
asphalt. As a practical instance of this, it is 
estimated that in the city of New York there 
are 12,000 trucks, carrying an average load of 
1¥% tons for 12 miles on each of 300 days in the 
year, at an average daily cost of $4 for each 
truck. The result is about 65,000,000 tons 
transported one mile in every year, at a total 
cost of $14,000,000, or at the rate of over 22 cents 
per ton per mile. The excessive nature of this 
charge is seen when it is remembered that the 


same goods are now carried by rail at 6-1oths of. 


one cent per mile. On asphalt or wood pave- 
ments the same horses could transport a load 
three times as heavy as on the present rough- 
stone pavements. If the saving in transporta- 
tion is proportional to the load carried, it would 
amount to nearly $10,000,000 per annum. It is 
safe to say that at least one-half of this amount 
would be saved by substituting smooth pave- 
ments for those now in use in New York; and 
in any city where the pavements are on the 
average poorer and rougher than those of New 
York, it is clear that the proportionate saving 
by the introduction of the best street surfaces 
will be even greater.’ 

Speaking of the practical methods which will 
best bring about the desired reform, Colonel 
Pope said : 

** But in order to best further the good work, 
and secure the sympathy and interest of the 
public by making all more conversant with 
what is being done and what ought to be done, 
and the advantages and benefits to be reached, 
I would strongly urge upon you to form a Citi- 
zens’ Street Improvement Association ; and for 
this you may well take as your model, to such 
an extent as will serve your purpose, the Roads 
Improvement Association in London, which 
announces as its four objects: 

*** First—Circulating popular and technical 
road literature, having for its object: a. The 
enlightenment of taxpayers upon a _ subject 
which vitally affects their pockets and their in- 
terests ; 6. The guidance of all authorities hav- 
ing control of roads, and the instruction of road 
surveyors and the laborers under their charge 
as to the proper system of road repair and 
maintenance. 

“* *Second—Remonstrating with the responsi- 
ble authorities in cases where the neglected state 
of the road has become a grave scandal, and, 
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where necessary, taking legal action to enforce 
the rights of the public. 

‘‘Third—Watching and introducing legisla- 
tion with a view to bettering the existing state 
of affairs. 

‘‘Fourth—Taking up the question of street 
names, signboards and milestones, with a view 
to their erection in places where they do not at 
present exist, and to their improvement or main- 
tenance, as may be necessary.’ 

‘*To this may well be added the encourage- 
ment of the planting of trees and laying out and 
beautifying suitable parks and walks, and other 
kindred matters which shall tend to make your 
city an attractive place in which to live and 
make money. With such an association, com- 
posed of your active and intelligent business 
men, you can influence public opinion in favor 
of this improvement in streets, and within an- 
other decade it may be’ said of your city that 
none is more attractive or better paved. Then 
shall those who follow after have cause to bless 
the wisdom and forethought of the citizens of 


to-day.” #% 


SKATING. 


THERE are many places in the country where 
a good skating pond may be made at an outlay 
of a few hours’ time. If one has a brook, no 
matter how small, that runs through low lands, 
building a rough dam of not more than 2 or 3 
feet in height will often cover quite a large 
space to the depth of 6 inches. This makes 
the best possible skating ground when it freezes, 
for not only is there absolutely no danger of 
breaking the ice and falling in, but the ice will 
last longer than it will over water. A way 
should be left forthe stream, if this runs in win- 
ter, to pass along, but a floodgate should be 
put into the dam in order to raise the water at 
any desired time and flood the skating ground. 
This is the shortest and easiest way in which to 
get rid of snow on the ice and it can generally 
be finished ina night. Persons who have these 
skating grounds should be careful, however, 
when the snow falls not to tramp over the ice. 
As long as the snow is allowed to lie without 
being disturbed it will melt into the water as 
fast as the latter reaches it and when frozen 
will give a glare surface. If, however, it is 
tramped over it packs under the feet and these, 
unless there be plenty of water, will not dissolve 
but will remain as lumps. Skating is such a de- 
lightful amusement that any method of obtain- 
ing it is worth trying, and this one described 
has afforded many people an opportunity of in- 
dulging their love for the sport. To glide along 
over a smooth surface in the late afternoon when 
the sun is low in the horizon, or at night when 
a silvery moon lends enchantment to the wintry 
scene, otherwise so sad and desolate, is a delight 
not realized by everyone. Warmly attired, an 
hour spent in this delightful way will be sure 
to make one more happy and contented. As old 
and young are on equal terms in this pastime, 
it will be well to take advantage of cold spells 
and get all the practice necessary to thoroughly 
enjoy the beautiful sport. In this connection 
we can recommend beginners to read the ad- 
vice given to them by Mr. C. Bowyer Vaux in 
this number of OUTING. 

















ALREADY many of the anglers of the country 
are looking over their rods, reels and lines, and 


examining their well-filled fly books. There is 
no pleasure so great to the fisherman in winter 
as this, and he can almost imagine himself en- 
joying his favorite sport as he recalls the glories 
of the past on some good ground. A few of 
the brothers of the angle have found out 
White Bear Lake, Lake Chisago and the trout 
streams thereabouts, and have enjoyed rare 
sport. The waters are too good, however, for 
the locality to remain unknown, and in the 
prospective trips already planned for the season 
of 1890 many men have resolved to take their 
tickets over the St. Paul and Duluth Railroad, 
and visit these waters. General Passenger 
Agent A. B. Plough, St. Paul, Minn., has re- 
ceived many applications for information as 
to the fishing grounds. 


THE Fitchburg Railway will show new signs 
of life now that Mr. H. S. Marcy has been 
placed in charge of its management. As one 
of the executive officers of the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal Company, Mr. Marcy distin- 
guished himself by his enterprise and industry, 
but markedly by his executive ability. At the 
head of the Fitchburg Railway these qualities 
will make Mr. Marcy one of the most promi- 
nent railway men of the day and the old Fitch- 
burg one of the best managed railways of this 
continent. 


Joaquin MILLER, in speaking of Montana, 
says: ‘‘The same herds of cattle, scattered 
pines, pleasant brooks. Birds innumerable, 
wild berries, wild flowers ; the wild roses were in 
full bloom, and the banks of some of the streams 
red, the air redolent with wild roses.’’ Mr. F. 
I, Whitney, G. P. A., St. Paul, Minn., will give 
anyone who writes to him information on the 
wonders of the valleys and mountains of Mon- 
tana, reached by the St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Manitoba Railway. 


THE number of people who are going to Ber- 
muda this year is larger than ever before. The 
great majority of the visitors have secured 
rooms at the Hamilton Hotel, which continues 
the favorite of travelers frequenting southern 
seas. 


THE Chicago and Northwestern 
and Union Pacific lines have re- 
cently made arrangements for an 
improved system of passenger traf- 
fic to the Golden Gate. The Limited 
Fast Mail leaves Chicago daily at 
10:30 in the morning and reaches 
San Francisco in eighty-five hours, 
while about eighty-two hours are taken up by the 
passengers to Portland. The Overland Express 
leaves Chicago at the same time and reaches 
Portland in four days. The Denver Limited 
leaves Chicago at 5:30 in the afternoon. It is 
a solid, vestibuled train, with sleepers, free 
chair cars and first-class coaches, and it reaches 
Denver in thirty-eight hours. On this train, as 
well as on the Limited Fast Mail, the Chicago 
and Northwestern and Union Pacific, dining 
cars arerun, ~ 


It is surprising how many people, driven out 
of New York city by the high rents, have gone 
over to “‘Jarsey”’ to live. The railroads hav- 
ing their termini the other side of the river 
have built up a very large business in commu- 
tation tickets, and the price of these is so little 
that they form but a small item in a man’s 
daily expenses. No road has been more suc- 
cessful in the work of building up the country 
through which it passes than the West Shore. 
This has been due at once to the comfort of its 
trains, their quick time schedules and the beau- 
tiful country, which offers so many chances for 
the purchase of small homes, through which 
the road passes. Hundreds of men whose bus- 
iness is in New York go to.and fro every day, 
and find that living out of the city possesses 
many advantages over life within its limits. 
The through business of the road is also enor- 
mous, and what was a few years ago a com- 
paratively unimportant railroad has become one 
of the best known in America. 


A LARGE number of sportsmen are preparing 
for their spring and summer jaunts into the 
woods after game and fish. In getting ready 
for these pleasure trips and selecting their guns 
they would be wise if they pondered on the 
two following items : 

THE new Whitney hammerless shotgun seems 
to have taken quite a prominent place among 
the sportsmen who have tried it. The mechan- 
ism is very simple and strong; the guns are all 
well made and well balanced, and they are good 
shooting weapons. The company will move 
into larger quarters before long, where they will 
have ample room to fill all orders. At the pres- 
ent time there are so many orders on hand that 
a new factory has to be fitted up to enable 
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the company to clear them. The new factory 
will be lighted by electricity, The company 
has just finished a very fine gun for President 
Diaz, of Mexico, and it has other orders from 
prominent sportsmen in that country. Mr. 
T. T. Cartwright, who is well known as a 
writer for sporting magazines and papers, has 
charge of the factory, his long experience in 
this country and England in the gun business 
fitting him well for the position. 


THE patent face pad placed on J. & W. Tol- 
ley’s guns steadies the weapon wonderfully and 
enables one to get a much surer sight, besides 
wholly obviating any danger of injury to the 
face should the gun kick after long-continued 
shooting. These guns are making their way in 
this country, and all who try them are satisfied 
with them. 


THE Raymond & Whitcomb excursions to 
California and Mexico should receive the atten- 
tion of winter and spring tourists. It is as easy 
to reach the genial climatic influences of the 
Pacific Coast as it is to journey to Florida or 
elsewhere. A complete dining-car service over 
every route and special trains of vestibuled 
Pullman palace cars of the latest and most ap- 
proved designs are among the advantages. 
The Eastern passenger goes from Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago or Cincinnati to 
the very doors of the Raymond, or to the other 
famous resorts of Southern California—Coronado 
Beach, Riverside, Los Angeles, Santa Monica, 
Santa Barbara, etc.—without change of cars. 
The excursions to Mexico in January, February 
and March promise to be more successful than 
ever. In fact, the full complement of passen- 
gers is already assured in nearly every case, 
and it is evident that late applicants will run the 
risk of finding themselves left over until an- 
other season. Every party bound to Mexico is 
limited to the accommodations of three Pullman 
sleeping cars. This means not over sixty or 
seventy passengers in each excursion. 

In these days the temporary home of the 
traveler must be something more than an inn. 
It must conform in a hundred ways to the 
zsthetic conditions of the times, and its sur- 
roundings must combine the healthful and the 
picturesque. The Raymond, at East Pasadena, 
Cal., meets the utmost requirement as a fashion- 
able winter resort. Its situation is unsurpassed 
in this country, and one of the best-known hotel 
men of the East has expressed the opinion that 
its equal is not to be found in the whole world. 
The house is on the summit of a gentle eleva- 
tion overlooking a vast expanse of the fairest 
valley the sun ever shone upon. Five thousand 
acres of orange orchards and vineyards may be 
scanned in a single glance from the hotel pi- 
azza. Beyond these, to the south, a score of 
miles away, are the borders of the Pacific 
Ocean, across which the eye wanders until it 
rests on the mountains covering the islands 
of Santa Catalina and San Clemente. In the 
north and stretching away to the east is the 
giant wall of the Sierra Madre, with its roman- 
tic cafions and snow-clad peaks. 

Stretching toward the mountains from the 
valley is a series of benches covered with 
groves and vineyards, amid which many taste- 
ful villas may be seen. Inthe middle distance 
and situated partly upon these slopes is fair 


Pasadena, a city, in fact, but with such a wealth 
of gardens, groves and vineyards that it seems 
a wooded paradise. The city of Los Angeles, 
though only eight miles distant, is hidden by 
hills. Lighted by the sun, the landscape is rich 
in tints, and the artist who should show in 
other lands a truthful representation of the 
scene would be accused of exaggerations in 
color. 

The immediate surroundings of the hotel befit 
its magnificent situation. The grounds com- 
prise fifty-five acres, laid out in walks and ave- 
nues, with bordering gardens of flowers and 
ornamental shrubbery. Here roses and other 
flowers, associated in the East only with spring 
and summer, blossom profusely in midwinter, 
Such a country as this naturally abounds in 
good roads, and there are scores of pretty nooks 
in the neighborhood to explore in carriage, on 
horseback or on the wheel. The interior of the 
hotel has been furnished lavishly and in a man- 
ner to secure the most cheerful effects, as well 
as the utmost comfort and well being of the 
guest. There are breadth and expansiveness in 
every part of the establishment, and yet not 
that sense of vastness pervading some of the 
great hotels. The Raymond is one of the few 
really great hotels on the Pacific Coast, but the 
architect was successful in so planning its de- 
tails that it possesses, in spite of its size, the 


‘cosy, cheerful, genial air so much prized by the 


habitual hotel dweller, and yet seldom found in 
large hostelries. In this connection it is well to 
add that in this hotel the prevailing California 
fashion of building dark inside chambers has 
been wholly avoided. The house is lighted by 
electricity, furnished with pure water from the 
mountains, and in every department supplied 
with modern improvements. Fifty New Eng- 
land girls attend the guests in the dining room. 
An orchestra supplies music throughout the 
winter and spring, and the spacious parlor and 
theatre is the scene of a constant round of fes- 
tivities. 

The hotel is an Eastern enterprise, and is in- 
tended to meet the demands of the most fastid- 
ious and exacting tourist. Its register of win- 
ter guests for the current season includes a host 
of well-known names, representing Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and other parts of 
the country. It is likewise a favorite resort of 
the Californians and of more northern residents 
of the Pacific Coast. The fact that the Raymond 
has been under the same management from the 
first—the house is now in its fourth season—is 
proof of a design of permanency that does not 
always guide great hotel enterprises. Mr. C. 
H. Merrill, of the Crawford House, White Moun- 
tains, one of the most famous and successful of 
our Eastern resorts, is the manager. The travel- 
ing public well know that there is no more 
painstaking and hard-working landlord in 
America. The hotel grounds are under the ex- 
perienced charge of Mr. C. H. Hovey, formerly 
of the celebrated Hovey nurseries, at Cambridge, 
Mass. The animating head of the whole enter- 
prise is Mr. Walter Raymond, of Boston, a 
member of the firm of Raymond & Whitcomb, 
the well-known excursion managers. It was 
the sagacity and farsightedness of this gentle- 
man that selected this matchless site for a hotel 
and created the finest winter resort in the United 
States. 
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OAKLAWN FARM 


4435 
REGISTERED PERCHERON 
) FRENCH COACH HORSES, 


eden 

32 oz Bredin 1889, 

Being 100 more than were im- 
ported and bred this year by any 
other man or firm in America. 

First shatge of all leading 

= Studs of the Perche; 

100 bought before any purchase 

was made by other American buyers. 

Among Oaklawn’s importations this year are 
THE WINNERS OF 88 PRIZES 


at the Great Shows of France; and of these were 


42 FIRST PRIZES; 
At Universal Exposition, Paris, i889, 
13 FIRST PRIZES. 


STOCK ON HAND: 670 HEAD 


180 IMPORTED BROOD MARES, 
*}0 in foal by Brilliant, the most famous living sire). 


ALL STOCK SOLD FULLY GUARANTEED. 


Best Quality. Prices Reasonable, 
Terms Easy. Don’t Buy without inspecting 
Greatest and Most Success 
Establishment in America, 

Address, for 300-page catalogu 


M. i. W. DUNHAM, "WAYNE, IiLinots. 
Pilea. 













‘hirty-five miles west of Chicago, on 
Te y, between Turner Junction 


o> No Chemicals, =e 
W. Baxer & Cos 


Breakfast 
Cocoa 


Is Absolutely Pure, 
and it is Soluble. 


To increase the solubility of the powdered cocoa, vari- 
ous expedients are employed, most of them being based 
upon the action of some alkali, potash, soda or even am- 
monia. Cocoa which has been prepared by one of these 
chemical processes, can usually be recognized at once by 
the distinct alkaline reaction of the infusion in water. 


W. Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa 


is manufactured from the first stage to the last by per- 
fect mechanical processes, no chemical being 
used in its preparation. By one of the most 
ingenious of these mechanical processes the greatest de- 
gree of fineness is secured without the sacrifice of the 
attractive and beautiful red color which is characteristic 
of an absolutely pure and natural cocoa. 


W. Baker & Co., Dorchester, Mass. 















Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. 


A marvel of purity, strength 





If you have “a 
COLD or COUCH, : 


acute or leading to 


Sores 
EMULSION 


(OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 


§ AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF LIME AND SODA 
Is SURE CURE FOR rT. 
€ This preparation contains the stimula- 
ting properties of the Hypophosphites 
and fine M m Cod Liver Oil. Used 
by physicians all the world over. Itisas 
palatable as milk. Three times as effica- 
cious as plain Cod Liver Oil. A perfect 
{ Emulsion, better than allothers made. For 
all forms of Wasting , Bronchitis, 


CONSUMPTION, 
Scrofula, and as a Flesh Producer 


there is nothing like $COTT’S EMULSION. 
Itis sold by all Druggists. Let no one by 


wares” tae 


induce you to accept a substitute. 














‘ 
t 
t 
profuse explanation or impudent entreaty 
s 


and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the multitude 
cf low test, short weight, alum or phosphate powders. So/d 
cniy incans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 











JuDGE (to officer): ‘‘ How do you know that 
the prisoner was drunk ?”’ 

OFFICER : ‘‘ Well, I'll tell ye, judge. He tili- 
phoned me on Widnesday that he wos drunk, 
an’ his breath was so strong that it was Sunday 
before I wus sober ’nough to go fur him.” 


THE CONGO MISSIONARY. 

THE BisHop: ‘In the first place the man I 
want must be perfectly willing to leave his coun- 
try and people.’’ 

APPLICANT : ‘* Gladly will I do that, sir.’’ 

THE BisHop: ‘‘ But more important, he must 
be willing to take his life in his hand and face 
howling tribes of savage heathen.”’ 

APPLICANT (carelessly): ‘I don’t mind a little 
thing like that, bishop; I am a reformed um- 
pire, I am.”’—£Zx. 


Etta: ‘‘So you are going to marry Herbert ? 
I thought you hated him.” 

BELLA: ‘‘SoI did; but we made a philopena 
bet, and if I lost I was to marry him, and if he 


lost he was to shave off his mustache. [I lost, 
and I suppose I’ve got to love him.’’—Zowell 
Citizen, 

HE: “ Will you marry me?” 

SHE: ‘‘ No.”’ 


HE: ‘* Then will you marry Bob Sawyer? He 
wanted me to ask you for him, too, while I was 
about it.”’—Zfoch, 

Mrs. GAzzAM (to her daughter): ‘‘ Mabel, you 
should keep an eye on Mr. Looker. He’s a 
splendid catch.” 

Mr. GazzaM : ‘‘ What club does he catch for?”’ 
—Munsey's Weekly. 

AunT MariA: “ Do you go to Sabbath school, 
Tommy ?”’ 

Tommy : ‘‘ Not till de cold weather begins.”’ 

AunT MariA: ‘‘Why don’t you go now, 


Tommy?” 

Tommy : ‘‘ Dey doesn’t let out in time for de 
ball game.'’— Zerre Haute Express. 

STRANGER ; ‘‘ What in connection with bicycle 


riding strikes you most forcibly ?”’ 
BicycLE RIDER: ‘* The road.’’ — Harper's 
Bazar. 





LADY OF THE House: ‘ Now, don’t you think 
you could saw a little wood for me?”’ 
TRAMP (who has just dined) : ‘*‘ No, mum ; saw- 


. ing that there steak you just gave me is all the 


sawing that I want to do for one day.” — 7ime. 


Jones: ‘‘I have left all my money at home 
in my other trousers. Lend mea nickel for car 
fare.”’ 

SMITH : ‘‘I have not got anything less than a 
$5 bill.” 

‘That's all right; hand it over. 
cab.”’—Siftings. 

PonsonsBy (somewhat boastfully) : ‘* I may say, 
Miss Blotterwick, that I am quite an adept at 
athletics. I can row, ride—either horse or bike 
—swim, spar, jump and run.” 

Miss BLOTTERWICK (sweetly): ‘‘ Here comes 
papa. Do let me see you jump and run.”— 
Time. 


Visiror: *‘The boys do be tellin’ me that 
Dinnis is sick abed. Is he any better, I 
dunno?” 

Lapy oF House: ‘I can’t say just yit. Yez 
see, he thried to froighten me by hidin’ under my 
bed pretendin’ to be a burglar, an’ he’s lyin’ up- 
stairs wid a broken leg an’ two doctors atryin’ 
to take four bullets out o’ his body. But how 
was I to know him in the dar-rk ?”’ 


SHE: ‘Charley, I heard an awful thing about 
you. Tom Badgers says you go fishing every 
Sunday.”’ zi 

HE: ‘It’s a base falsehood, and Tom knows 
it. I always take Sunday to fix up my fishing 
tackle.’’ 

‘* Dip you scribble that on the fence, Tommy ?”’ 

‘““Me?”’ said Tommy, contemptuously; ‘* do 
you think I’d use chalk on a fence when I own 
a knife ?’’—Puck. 


BorrowiT (in Chinese laundry): ‘‘Why do 


I'll take a 


you say Fliday, John, when you mean Fri- 
day ?”’ 
CHINAMAN: ‘I slay Fliday ’cause I mean 


Fliday ; not like Melican man, who slay Fliday 
and come to pay me week after next !’’— Zexas 
Siftings. 
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HODGMAN'S * 
MACKINTOSHES 


Are the finest Waterproof Coats ever 













, ABICYCLIST ON HIS BACK— | AGAIN ON HISBACK—uis Time 
4 QUT NOT MUCH HURT. WITH A SEVERE COLD FROM 








offered for sale in the United States. 


age ~ . "4 yi (a za ZZ a ; 
Circulars, Samples and Prices forwarded Ze 
HAT FIXED HIM 
ALL RIGHT? 








by mail on application to 


HODGMAN RUBBER COMPANY, 











MANUFACTURERS, \ 
eS = ] 
459 and 461 Broadway, cor. Grand 8t., ie ' 
Y 
NEW YORK, f'yF tor sate 
Qi BY 
= WA\\’ DRUGGISTS 
> ESTABLISHED 1888, —————# HE'S ALL RIGHT U\\\ = EVERYWHERE 














:) 44 CAL. COLTS | i ,) 44 WINCHESTER We 


NEW LIGHTNING = : U. Ni} MODEL 1873 
NENCY-VAN | =e 1) 2 ee $C ’ 





CARTRIDGES 


TARGET, SPORTING AND MILITARY ARMS. 





LOADED CLUB SHELLS, WADS, PRIMERS, ETC.,, 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 





GOLD MEDAL-—PARIS EXPOSITION. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., U. 8S. A. 
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“A CHICAGO LADY ON A CHICAGO WHEEL.” 


a THE ——n 


4 merican aH bler 


CAN BE FURNISHED FOR USE OF BOTH LADY AND 
GENTLEMAN IF DESIRED. 


























GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. 60, 


CHICAGO=+BOSTON. 








Largest American Manufacturers. 


OUR 64-PAGE 1890 CATALOGUE WILL BE READY FOR MAILING IN JANUARY. IT COSTS 
ONLY A POSTAL CARD; SEND FOR IT. 





MERWIN, HULBERT & Cco., New York Agents. 
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SPORT—ODDS AND ENDS. 


THE semi-annual football contest for the 
Caledonian Cup took place on October Ig, at 
Toronto, between teams from the Western As- 
sociation and the Toronto League. The first 
match for this cup was played at Galt in 1885, 
on which occasion the Toronto team was vic- 
torious. Since then the Western Association 
has always defeated them. On the present 
occasion, however, the Torontonians had outa 
strong team and outplayed the visitors and 
scored a victory by one goal to nothing. The 
game was a very interesting one. 


THE steel schooner yacht Yampa, Mr. C. W. 
Chapin owner, arrived back from Havre dur- 
ing July, after a run of twenty-six days, and 
after a most interesting and pleasurable trip 
which well deserves comment. 

The run from Sandy Hook to Fayal, Azores, 
was made in nine days with the assistance of a 
good, steady southwest breeze. The run on 
each of the days was as follows: First day, 176 
miles; second, 201; third, 153; fourth, 218; 
fifth, 259; sixth, 280; seventh, 265; eighth, 
225; ninth, 221; the average being 222 nautical 
miles per day. 

Yampa lay two days at Fayal, then went to St. 
Michael’s and from there to Madeira. Such a 
lively southwest gale was blowing on May 25, 
when a start was made for Cadiz, that the yacht 
had to be towed out to sea. Then began a run 
which the owner of the yacht and all who were 
on board allude to with justifiable pride. The 
trip was made in fifty-two hours, and in twenty- 
four hours of this time the yacht ran 306 knots 
by the log. 

At Cadiz Mr. Chapin gave up his intention of 
making a tourof the Mediterranean in his yacht, 
and went with his daughters to Paris. The 
Yampa \eft for Havre, arrived there June 8, 
and left June 16 on the home trip. 


THE first annual swimming championship of 
the Western Amateur Athletic Association 
was in Creve Coeur Lake, near St. Louis, Mo. 
The water was in good condition and with- 
out the tide or current. Starts were made by 
diving from small boats. 

100 yards—B. Asman, Y. M. C. A., Im. 39s. ; 
J. Zettel, Cincinnati, Ohio, 2; 5. <. Meyer, M. 
A. AS... :S 

Mile—T. Sheehan, Ol. A. C., 24m. 37s. 3 
Cabanne, 2; J. C. Meyer, 3; j. Zettel, 4. 
440 yards, novices—J. R. Whittemore, 8m. 
4s.; H. Waugelin, 2. 

200 ' yards, boys—H. Scinitz, 4m. os. ; 
Cabanne, 2. 


THE record in the Federation of American 
Homing Pigeon Fanciers for old bird flights at 
the five distances from 100 to 500 miles stands 
as follows at present: 100 miles, Z 1,340, black 
checkered cock, J. D. Munro, from Philadelphia 
on May 14, to Manassas, Va., 262,240 yards, 
average speed 1,266 2-3, first; G. Goldbeck, 
May 21, second, with 1,196 yards average. 
For 200 miles, Z 6,580, blue checkered cock, 
Wm. Verrinder, ] Jersey City, May 28, to 
Washington, D. C., 350,245 yards distance, 
average speed 1,481.37; tied by J. R. Husson’s 


; i. 


8 I 


G. C. 


Z 6,598 on same date and at samedistance. For 
300 miles, 761, red checkered cock, W.S. York- 
ington, of Philadelphia, June to, to Liberty, Va.; 
distance 322,80g. yards; average speed 1,307; 
J. C. Conley’s 713, ash cock, second, with 1,300 
average. For 400 miles, Z 3,008, blue check- 
ered cock, W. B. Garrabrants, of Newark, N. J., 
to Rocky Mount, Va., on June 10, 707,720 
yards distance average speed, 1,421.9, first and 
special prize; two birds belonging to G. H. 
Bowerman, Newark, won their owner second 
and special prize with 1,429% yards average. 

For 500 miles, 767, black cock, J. S. Iverson, 
Brooklyn, June 23, to Newton, N. C., 517.57 
miles, 1,217.86 yards average, first; J. Beis- 
wanger, of West Philadelphia, to Greer’s De- 
pot, S. C., 517 miles, second, with 1,079 yards 
average. Seventy-seven fanciers, representing 
eighteen clubs, and flying an aggregate of 301 
birds, have competed for the interstate cham- 
pionship trophy cup, which was won by J. S. 
Iverson, of the Hudson Homing Club, Brook- 
lyn. The other clubs were the Kings County 
Club, Volunteer Association, and Bedford Club, 
of Brooklyn; the Belmont, Geo. V. Cresson, 
Philadelphia, Quaker City, Active, South End 
and Star clubs, of Philadelphia ; the Newark’s 
Five, Jersey Five, of Jersey City, and the Key- 
port, N. J., Club; the Fanciers and the German- 
town Club, of Germantown, the Washington 
Club, of Washington, D. C., and the Pittsburgh 
Club, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cure is Cure 


However it may be effected; but unjust 
prejudice often prevents people from trying 
a ‘proprietary medicine,’ until other remedies 
prove unavailing. 

J.H. Ritchie, Commission Agent, Kingston, 
Australia, writes : 

“For years a confirmed sceptic as to the 
merits of proprietary medicines, I was at last 
converted by the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral. For months a bottle of this medicine, 
of which I had come into possession through 
the kindness of a friend, remained unopened 
in my closet, till one night I was seized with 
a violent cold accompanied by a racking 
cough. Having none of my usual remedies at 
hand, I thought of the Cherry Pectoral, and 
determined to give ita trial The result was 
truly magical. Relief camealmost instantly, 
and after repeating the dose, certainly not 
more than half a dozen times, I found my- 
self thoroughly cured. Subsequently my 
daughter was cured of a severe cough by the 
use of the Cherry Pectoral. I recommend 
this preparation to all sufferers from throat 
and lung troubles.” 

For croup, whooping cough, bronchitis, 
asthma, and consumption the best remedy is 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Loweil, 
Sold by all Druggists. 





Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. 




















THERE is much that is of value in ‘‘ Woodcraft”’ 
by ‘‘ Nesmuck,”’ and many of his hints to those 
about to make a trip into the woods are well 


worth following. But, like all professional 
woodsmen, ‘‘ Nesmuck”’ does not thoroughly 
appreciate the difference which exists between 
himself and the city men who go to the woods 
for recreation. In his directions as to dress, or 
what he calls ‘‘ duffle,’ he is decidedly too 
Spartan-like in his ideas. Men who are ac- 
customed to the life in cities, with the wonder- 
ful range of comforts which have become 
necessities, are not prepared in a moment to 
give these all up. What would be luxury to a 
man like ‘‘ Nesmuck,’’ who has lived his life in 
the woods and who has learned by years of ex- 
perience to get along with very little, would 
simply be horrible discomfort to a man from’a 
city. All guides and men of the woods are 
wont to laugh at the loads of stuff carried by 
city men, and their laughter is often not un- 
called for, but it remains true that the city men 
require many of these. With this objection we 
find nothing but good in the work and can 
recommend it to our readers. [Forest and 
Stream Company, New York.] 


THE Christmas season brings to us many 
quaint and pretty designs which can be utilized 
for gifts. Among these are a calendar, a 
Christmas and a New Year leaflet which J. 
Pauline Sunter has prettily illustrated. These 
are dainty in every way and well worth the 
keeping. [Lee & Shepard, Boston.] 


Many of us spend our summer holidays in 
traveling, either in this our native land or in 
Europe. Many more travel in an armchair by 
the fireside. Both are valuable means of ac- 
quiring knowledge of people and events. This 
fact is recognized and provision made to meet 
a want of good guide books—not the kind that 
may be called a collection of sign posts in covers, 
but intelligent impressions of the places visited. 
For a number of years Mr. Theodore Child has 
contributed to the leading magazines of this 
country and England sketches and notes of his 
travels. These have been collected into book 
form, and make a valuable volume. As the 
various essays are independent of one another, 
one is not compelled to read the entire book in 
order to keep up the continuity of thought. 
{Harper & Brothers, New York. ] 


Mr. Henry P. WELLs has written a pleasant 
story for boys and men who are boyish still, 
calling it ‘‘ City Boys in the Woods.’’ Harry 
Hildreth and Dick Halstead start for the Maine 
woods expecting to make more than their ex- 
penses by trapping. They get shipwrecked and 
lose everything, but through the kindness of a 


trapper they are cared for and put in the way 
of learning woodcraft. Their adventures are 
told in a pleasant way and none of them are of 
that impossible type which, common enough in 
the great majority of books for boys, make those 
of us to whom the ‘“‘carry’’ and the camp are 
familiar smile with more or less good-humored 


contempt. The book is agood one and is splen- 
didly illustrated. [Harper & Brothers, New 
York.] 


Tue ‘‘Good Things of Zzfz,’’ sixth series, 
are before us, and we have greatly enjoyed 
looking over the many taking sketches that 
have appeared in bright JZife during the 
past year and which are here collected in a 
most convenient form. The volume is indeed 
a good one to have on the library table. Look- 
ing over its pages will be a good means of 
driving away melancholy. The ‘‘Good Things 
of Zife’’ are asplendid antidote to the cares of 
life. [Frederick A. Stokes & Brother, New 
York. ] 


‘*A Masque oF Honor’”’ will please many 
vistors to Saratoga, because the author, Mrs. 
Rockwood, has depicted in it many of the in- 
teresting types of men and women to be met at 
that fashionable resort. The foibles and petty 
fads of the haut monde are well described. 
Facial resemblances, an important factor in 
the make-up of many of the novels of the day, 
form an interesting feature of the story. As a 
means of pleasantly whiling away a leisure 
hour, this ‘‘ Saratoga romance’’ may be safely 
recommended. [Funk & Wagnalls, New York.] 


THE old favorite among so many people, Vick's 
Magazine, presents an unusually interesting pro- 
gramme for the coming year. Theart premium 
which the publishers are giving away—‘‘ My- 
self’’—is really a beautiful picture and well 
worth'a place onthe library wall. [James Vick, 
Rochester, N. Y.] 


A VoLuUME is about to be issued by William C. 
Harris, editor of the American Angler, which 
will be a most useful addition to a sportsman’s 
library. ‘‘Fish and Fishing in America” 
treats exhaustively of all the known fishes, 
their habits, habitat and methods of luring 
them. Illustrations of the various kinds of 
fishes mentioned make the volume peculiarly 
attractive and valuable. Great care has been 
taken in making the drawings from the fish 
themselves and they are accurate in every de- 
tail. The work is published in monthly parts, 


which will make it possible for every fisherman 
to become the possessor of a copy without 
great inconvenience. 

Company, New York.] 


[The Angler Publishing 
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CHOICELY PRINTED BOOKS 


Recently Issued by LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
FENCING, BOXING AND WRESTLING. 





BADMINTON LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES—/UST READY. 

FENCING, by W. H. Pottock, F. C. Grove and C. Prevost, Maitre d’Armes, with a complete Bibliography of the 
Art, by Ecrerton Cast Le, and eighteen intaglio plates. BOXING, by E. B. Micuett, with sixteen full-page 
plates WRESTLING, by Watter Armstronc, with eight full-page plates. Crown 8vo, cloth, extra, $3.50; 
half blue morocco, gilt top, $5.00. 

In the same styles and at the same price per volume, the previous issues of *‘ The Badminton Library,”’ viz. - 

HUNTING. By His Grace the Duke or Beaurorr | BOATING. By W. B. Woopcate. Numerous en- 


and Mowsray Morris. Illustrated with colored fron- | gravings. 
tispiece of hunting in the Badminton Country, and | CYCLING. By Viscount Bury and G. Lacy Hituer. 
fifty-three beautiful wood engravings from designs by With nineteen full-page plates and sixty wood en- 


J. Sturgess and others. 
FISHING. By H. CHoLMonDELEY-PENNELL. Numer- 


ous illustrations. 


RACING. By the Eart or SurFo_tK AND BERKSHIRE 
and Mr. W.G. Craven. STEEPLE CuHasinG. By ARTHUR 
Coventry and ALrrep E. T. Watson. With colored 
frontispiece and fifty-seven spirited illustrations by J. 


gravings. 

ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL. By Mon- 
TAGUE SHEARMAN. With a contribution on Paper 
Chasing by W. Rye. Numerous engravings and in- 
stantaneous photographs, including six full page plates 
and forty-five beautiful wood cuts in the text. 

This volume includes the fullest treatment of the im- 

1 rtant topics of RunNninG, WALKING, JUMPING, TRAINING, 
Sturgess. | ae Cuasine and —ae RunninG, and a very 

SHOOTING. By Lorp Watsincuam and Sir Ratpu | COMP! ete treatise on FOOTBALL, 
et cylin With contributions by other writers. | CRICKET. By A.G. Steer, Hon. R, H. Lytrevron, 
Beautifully and profusely illustrated with seventeen | etc. With numerous illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
full-page plates and one hundred and fifty-one illustra- $3.50; half blue morocco, gilt top, $5.00. 
tions in the text ; also photographs of three generations | DRIVING. By His Grace the Duke or Braurort. 
of head keepers. | With twelve full-page plates and fifty-four wood cuts. 


THE ROMANCES OF ALEXANDER DUMAS. 


Ten new volumes have just been added to the very successful choice Library Edition of these famous and Sotaning 
works in course of publication by Little, Brown & Co. The type is large and clear, the binding choicely decorated, an 
the stories are translated into English complete and unabridged. e following works have thus far been issued 


eo THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO. 


With eight plates by E. H. Garrett. 4 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilttop, . ° * ° ° ° é $6.00 


THE VALOIS ROMANCES. 
(Period of Charles IX. and Henri III.)._ With six historical portraits. 6 vols., r2mo, cloth, gilttop, . > 
1, MARGUERITE DE VALOIS, 2 re. 9 .00. 2. LA DAME DE MONSOREAU. 2 vols., $3.00. 
3. THE FORTY-FIVE. 2 vols., . een 


THE D’ARTAGNAN ROMANCES. 


(Period of Louis XIII. and Louis XIV.). With an etched portrait of Dumas and ten historical portraits. 10 vols., 
12mo, cloth, gilttop, . ° ° ° ° . > . ° - ‘ * ° ° . ° ° ° ° 
1. THE THREE MUSKETEERS. 2vols., $3.00. 2. TWENTY YEARS AFTER. 2 vols., $3.00. 
3. THE VICOMTE DE BRAGELONNE. 6 vols. $9.00. 
‘* Those who have found entertainment of the most varied and delightful sort in the pages of Alexander Dumas have 
long been confident of a renaissance of his fame in this country. Dumas is x common consent the prince of story tellers. 
He deserves the title which Mr. Lang has recently conferred upon him of ‘ Alexander the Great.’ ’—Christian Union. 





$9.00 


$15.00 





A NEW AND BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED EDITION OF 


THE COMPLETE ANGLER. 


By Izaak Watton and Cuartes Cotron. A new and very beautiful edition, with an introduction by James Russell 
Lowell, specially written for this edition. Illustrated with seventeen plates on India paper (including six etchings) ; 
also seventy-four exquisite wood engravings, comprising illustrations of fish, places and persons mentioned in the 
work. 2 vols., small 8vo, cloth, uncut, $10.00 net. Only soo copies printed (150 for England and 350 for America). 
Half levant morocco, extra, gilt top, $16.00 net. 


FLORIDA DAYS. 


By Marcaret DeLanp, author of “John Ward, Preacher.” Illustrated by Louis K. Harlow, with four colored plates, 
two etchings, eleven full-page plates and forty-eight illustrations in the text. 8vo, cloth, extra, gilt top, $4.00. 

‘* No more exquisite volume has ever been offered at any season to those who value all that goes to the making of a 

perfect book.”’—Boston Transcript. 


COUNT ALFRED DE VIGNY’S CINQ-MARS. 

CINQ-MARS;; or, a Conspiracy under Louis XIII. By Count Atrrep bE Vicny. Translated by William Hazlitt. With 
thirteen exquisite full-page etchings by Gaujean from designs by A. Dawant, and numerous smaller illustrations 
(head and tail pieces) in the text. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $6.00 net; half calf, extra, gilt top, $10.00 net ; half 
levant morocco, extra, gilt top, $13.00 net. 

This celebrated romance of the reign of Louis XIII., first published in English in 1842, has been for many years out 
of print, and now appears for the first time with every element of attractiveness that can be lent to it by large, clear 
type, choice paper and beautiful illustrations. _ 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. Publishers, 254 Washington St., Boston, 
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The Magazine 


Completed in July, 1889, f A : 
its Twenty-first 
— = mercan 
The Best Historical Monthly in the World. 


This is the only magazine devoted entirely to history, H 1STO ry ° 


and the literature, antiquities and curiosities of history, 
and covers the whole American field. It is conducted in a brilliant and popular 
manner, and it is printed with such elegance and taste that it is a pleasure to turn its 


entertaining pages. 
What is Said of It. 


The twenty-first volume is completed, and these volumes, handsomely bound, 
are a treasure in any library, public or private.”—Pacific Educational Journal. 

“Tt is a magazine to be commended without stint. It is wonderful in resources. 
It is of interest to-day, and will be of still greater interest to the generations that 
come after us.”— Troy Budget. 

“ An almost priceless treasure of lore are the bound volumes of the ‘ Magazine 
of American History.’”—Wew York World. 

“This excellent publication is a public benefactor as well as educator, exerting 
as it does an important influence in cultivating a taste for historic reading and a 
desire for historic knowledge.” —Freemason’s Repository. 

“Tt has almost at a single bound placed itself in the very front of magazine 
literature, and a chief leader of public sentiment in affairs concerning American 
history.’"— Toledo Commercial. 

“The series of satisfactory centennial articles form a memorial of the celebra- 
tion surpassed nowhere, and give special value to the last and present volumes of 
one of the best periodicals in the world.”—Christian Intelligencer. 

“This periodical is one of the most valuable undertakings in American 
journalism,” — Zhe Churchman. 

“This magazine is simply indispensable to students of history.”"— Montreal Gazette. 

“We delight in this review, there are such choice chapters of American history 
told so vividly,” —Zion’s Herald. 

“The scope and the variety of the subjects treated add much to the value of the 
successive numbers, and also to the enjoyment of the readers.” — Zhe Hamilton Review. 

“Tt is an admirably diversified collection of papers, not too heavy for the enter- 
tainment of the average reader, and not too light for real value.”—Wew York Tribune. 

“This invaluable periodical overflows with bright and choice reading. In the 
artistic elegance of its printing it holds the highest rank in the magazine field.”— 
The Schoolteacher, Winston, N. C. 

“It seems never to lack for fresh and interesting topics, which are always pre- 
sented in an entertaining manner.”— Toledo Bee. 

“Tt is just what is needed by every class in history.”— Zhe Normal Teacher. 

“It is a marvel of elegant and accurate 

Sub S cription erudition and superbly artistic illustration. 
It is a beautiful publication, high priced, 

and produced with lavish liberality as to 

mechanical quality of paper, type, 


Pp rl C e etc., as well as to the quality of its lit- 


Jerary contents.”— Home and Country. 





Published at 743 Broadway, New York City. 


$5.00 a Year. 
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CarisTMas WIDE AWAKE, 


EXTRA SIZE. 
THE HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER will be Enlarged Sixteen 
Pages to admit a thrilling serial of adventure, 


WEDNESDAY THE TENTH: 
A STORY OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC. 


By GRANT ALLEN, the popular English Author. 


HE opening of two other serials, the brilliant short 
stories, the exquisitely illustrated poems, the beautiful 
art features, the practical articles and special mirth-making 
pages will round out a Holiday number which will be 
notable even among its famous predecessors. 
{=> The price will not be increased. This great Christ- 
mas Number will be mailed, post paid, for 20 cents. 
A subscription ($2.40 a year) makes the most sensible 
and best kind of a Christmas present. 





D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


ONLY A SPECIMEN! 


T IS ONLY NATURAL that you should wish to exam- 

ine beforehand the goods you think of buying. Per- 

haps you are thinking of presents for the young folks— 
Christmas or birthday. 

Nothing is so good, so satisfactory, so Lasting, as a 
subscription to one of the LOTHROP MAGAZINES. 
They are the best for the various ages from six montis 
to sixteen years, 


WIDE AWAKE, THE PANSY, 
$2.40 a year. $1.00 a year. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, 
$1.00 a year. 


BABYLAND, 
50c. a year. 


We send specimen of any one for 5 cents; of the 
four, 15 cents (regular price, 45 cents). Please look over 
carefully ; then we will hope for your order. 

You may deduct the 15 cents sent for samples from 
the full subscription pricé when you send us a subscription. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


(> Descriptive list of Select Books free. Mention 


if you desire it. 








WIDEHK AWAKE, 1890. 





‘* The brightest of the children’s magazines.” —Springfield Republican. 





FIVE GREAT SERIALS. 


THAT BOY GID. By Wit.1am O. Stopparp. Young 
and old will follow Gideon’s adventures and his sister’s 
on their father’s acres with laughter and breathless 
interest. 

THE NEW SENIOR AT ANDOVER. By Herbert 
D. Warp. A serial of school life in famous Andover. 

‘*“THE SONS OF THE VIKINGS.’”? By Hjatmar 
Hyortu Boyvesen. A right down jolly story of modern 
Norse boys. 

BONY AND BAN. One of the best of the Mary 
HarTWwE.Lit CATHERWOOD serials. 

SEALED ORDERS. By Cuaries REMINGTON TALBOT. 
An amusing | adventure story of ‘** wet sheets and a 
flowing sea. 


SERIES OF ARTICLES AND STORIES. 


CONFESSIONS OF AN AMATEUR PHOTOG- 
RAPH By ALEXANDER Buack. Six practical 
and amusing articles. 
LUCY PERVEAR. First of a series of graphic North 
Carolina sketches. By MARGARET SIDNEY. 


WIDE AWAKE is $2.40 a Year. 





SERIES OF ARTICLES AND STORIES—( Continued). 


TALES OF OLD ACADIE. Twelve powerful true 
stories. By Grace Dean McLeop, a Canadian author. 

THE WILL AND THE WAY STORIES. By 
Jessiz Benton Fremont About men and women 
who did great things in the face of seeming impossi- 
bilities. The first about Kit Carson. 

THE PUK-WUDJIES. By L. J. Bripcman. 
funny Indian Fairy Folk. 

BUSINESS OPENINGS FOR GIRLS AND 
YOUNG WOMEN. A dozen really helpful papers. 
By Satire Joy Wuits. 

Twelve more DAISY-PATTY LETTERS. By Mrs. 
Ex-Governor CLaFLin. 

TWELVE SCHOOL AND PLAYGROUND TALES. 
The first will be ‘* LAMBKIN; Was he a Hero 
or a Prig?’’ By Howarp Py eg, the artist. 

3” Postal Card Votes and Cash Prizes. 
SHORT,STORIES sifted from thousands. 
ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES, novelties. 

The Poems, Pictures and Departments will be 

more interesting than ever. 


New Volume begins December. 


The 








FOR THE YOUNGER YOUNG PEOPLE. 





THE PANSY. OUR LITTLE ME 


Edited by PANSY (Mrs. G. R. ALpBgn). 
An illustrated monthly devoted to 
young folks. For Sunday and week 
day reading. Serials by Pansy and 
MARGARET SIDNEY. $1.00 a year. 


A magazine for little folks beginning 
to read for themselves. 
home and foreign life. Seventy-five full 
page pictures (besides no end of smaller 
ones) during the year. 


BABYLAND. 


The one magazine for babies, 
Dainty stories, poems, jingles, many 
pictures in each number. Large type, 
heavy paper. 50 cents a year. 


N AND WOMEN. 


Stories of 


$1.00 a year. 


Sample Copy of any one, 5 cents; of the four, 15 cents. 





D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 


PusBLisHers, Boston, Mass. 
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THE SEMINOLE. 


The Palace Hotel of South Florida. 
WINTER PARK, ORANGE COUNTY, FLORIDA. 








Located on Highest Ground in Florida. 


NO MALARIA! # 





NO MARSH! 
SICKNESS UNKNOWN! 





e 
Drawing-Room Cars from Jersey City (Pennsylvania 
Railroad) without change. Send for Guide. 





ww. FF. PAIGE, Proprietor. 





HOTEL KAATERSKILL, CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. W. F. PAIGE. 





SANFORD HOUSE 
SANFORD, FLA. 


One of the most accessible and commodious hotels in the 
State; first class in every particular; some of the best 
shooting and fishing grounds in Florida close by; a guide 
and dogs attached to the house for the use of guests. For 
terms and circulars address 


C. W. P. Smiru, Chief Clerk. J. J. SMITH, Proprietor. 





PORTRAIT composition, taking a di- 
A ploma at the Philadelphia Photo- 
graphic Exhibition, by Mrs. S. M. 
Cleveland, is the principal illustration in the 
December number of the American Amateur 
Photographer. Miss Catherine Weed Barnes’ 
studio at Albany, N. Y., is described and 
illustrated. As she is a very skillful amateur, 
her studio will doubtless be examined by 
many ladies interested in the art. The num- 
ber contains also an illustration and descrip- 
tion of the new electric Tachyscope, invented 
by Mr. Anschutz, for giving to instantaneous 
photographs a lifelike effect that is quite 
remarkable. There are several useful and 
helpful articles for the amateur, and very full 
reports of the doings of the American 
societies. The magazine is published at 
Brunswick, Me., having a New York office at 
22 Burling Slip. Its low subscription price 
of $1.50 per year should put it within the 
reach of all. 





MORETTY’S 
RESTAURANT, 


22 E. 21st Street (Near Broadway), 
NEW YORK. 


Tue Best Tasre p’Hé6te Dinner 1n Tus Country. 





‘Way Down upon the S'wanee River.’ 


SUWANEE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 


THE NEW 
WINTER RESORT and SANITARIUM, 


Offers to the lovers of outdoor sport and exer- 
cise many advantages over other points in the 
State. 

On the river, alligator hunting in abundance. 
—Quail and duck hunting as fine as can be had 
anywhere.—Deer hunting within a day’s ride, 
and guides always in attendance. — Steam 
launch and rowboats on river, for pleasure or 
hunting.—Lawn tennis and croquet pavilion. 
—Bowling alley and billiard room.—Livery, 
hunting wagons, etc., supplied. 

In addition to these, the water of the spring 
offers certain relief from rheumatism, dyspep- 
sia or kidney troubles. 

For illustrated matter or circular address 


L. W. SCOVILLE, Suwanee, Fla. 


SUWANEE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
FLORIDA. 
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OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND. 


AN elaborate and very realistic production of 
‘‘The Exiles’’ was placed on the stage at 
Niblo’s in November, and met with a warm 
reception at the hands of large audiences. This 
melodrama by that great playwright, Victorien 
Sardou, has not lost its hold on the public, and 
its representation on the stage at Niblo’s, with 
new scenery and other accessories, was on the 
grandestscale. Mr, Eugene Tompkins made a 
special trip to Russia, where he obtained a 
number of novel features which made the pro- 
duction doubly interesting. This play was suc- 
ceeded by a holiday pantomime called ‘‘ Ka- 
janka,”’ in which much skillful dancing was 
done, and in which Mr. Melville scored a suc- 
cess. 

THE second year of ‘‘The Old Homestead” 
at the Academy on Fourteenth street, in New 
York city, has been commenced, and nightly 
the big theatre is crowded with enthusiastic au- 
diences. The play has been considerably im- 
proved and not a particle of the old scenery re- 
mains upon the stage, all having been painted 
especially for the reproduction last year. ‘‘ The 
Old Homestead ’’ increases instead of dimin- 
ishes in public favor, and that the present sea- 
son will be even more successful than the first 
there can be no doubt whatever. Among the 
several features which attract our attention are 
the old farm house, the chimes and the organ, 
which is played by the leader of the orchestra 
from his seat before the footlights by means of 
an electric keyboard. 


‘Our FLat,’’ a comedy by Mrs. Musgrove, 
delighted large audiences at the Lyceum The- 
atre for a number of weeks. To be sure the 
play should rather be called a farce than a 
comedy. However, much in it was laughter 
provoking, and the scene in which J/rs. Sylves- 
ter cleverly provides makeshifts for the furni- 
ture procured on the installment plan, which is 
seized because of failure to pay on account, is 
really very good. The play was succeeded by 
‘“The Charity Ball,’’ with which the regular 
season was begun. Mr. Frohman’s excellent 
company made the most of the play, which is a 
pleasing bit of humor. It will probably be on 
the boards for a long run. 


THE appearance of Mr. Booth and Madame 
Modjeska at the Broadway Theatre has been 
one of the events of the theatrical season. 
These two sterling actors were seen in a round 
of Shakespearian plays, and, while not above 
criticism in some characters, the general im- 
pression upon the playgoer was of satisfaction 
that here was an opportunity to witness rare act- 
ing. Mr. Booth is in the zenith of his powers. 
As Ophelia, Modjeska achieved a great success, 
and her reading of the part deserves to be re- 
membered. Mr. Booth as Hamlet clearly de- 
monstrated his right to be called the first of 
actors. 


THE regular season at the Madison Square 
Theatre began with ‘‘ Aunt Jack,’’ which at once 
scored a decided success. The play is by Mr. 
Ralph R. Lumley and is a first effort at play 
making. The dialogue is exceedingly bright, 
the situations cleverly planned and the whole is 
exceedingly funny. With these opportunities 


the able company of artists which Mr. Palmer 
has engaged make an evening a delight. Mrs. 
Agnes Booth as Aunt Jack easily carried away 
the honors. Mr. Holland’s Arue was admir- 
able. 

The play is preceded by a comedietta, of 
which Mr. Augustus Thomas is the author. 
The idea of a dainty little opening play to whet 
the appetite is to be commended. Mr. Barry- 
more plays the Captain in a thoughtful and 
thoroughly artistic manner. 


Mr. WILSON BARRETT, after an absence of 
several years, appeared at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre in ‘‘ Ben-my-Chree.’’ The play had 
been previously seen in Boston and had won 
favorablecomment. It was wellstaged. How- 
ever, the subject is a rather sad one and Mr. 
Barrett’s speech is generally so cold that he 
rather disappoints at times. In ‘‘Claudian’”’ 
Mr. Barrett has been seen before and his work 
in that is more pleasing. ‘‘ The Silver King”’ 
followed on and was received with much pleas- 
ure by large audiences. 


PALMER’S THEATRE since Mr. Salvini’s depar- 
ture has been occupied by Charles Wyndham. 
His opening play was ‘‘ David Garrick,’’ which 
is a somewhat ambitious attempt. Wyndham’s 
forte is light comedy, as was seen when he ap- 
peared in ‘‘ The Candidate,’’ by Justin McCar- 
thy. While correct and artistic in ‘‘ David Gar- 
rick,”’ little feeling was manifested. In ‘‘ The 
Candidate ’’ he was able to give full reign to his 
inclinations, and consequently his success was 
proportionately greater. The play is an adap- 
tation from the French, but it has not suffered 
by the translation. There is an abundance of 
hearty English humor in it, which was made the 
most of by Mr. Wyndham and his well-drilled 
company. 

“Tue County Farr,’’ which met with such 
great success at Proctor’s Theatre last season, 
is now running smoothly at the Union Square 
and bids fair to duplicate its former success. 
Much new scenery was provided for it, and a 
realism is effected which will be appreciated by 
all. 

THE need of a place where one may spend a 
pleasant hour or two and where opportunities 
are given for meeting and chatting with one’s 
friends is amply shown in the success which the 
Eden Musée has met with since it was first 
opened. An excellent orchestra furnishes good 
music and special attractions add to the tout ensem- 
ble. The picturesqueness of the dance was well 
illustrated by the band of Hungarian lady 
dancers, and the Viennese lady fencers are a 
living proof of the skill which women can ac- 
quire in the use of foils and sabres. 


AmMBERG’S THEATRE is affording its patrons a 
rich treat in the variety of presentations of novel- 
ties and old masterpieces in the German tongue. 
Herr Possart, in his impersonations of Shake- 
spearian characters, has given us a thoughtful 
and thoroughly artistic reading of the lines ac- 
cording to the German interpretation. 

THE New Park Theatre has been filled with 
large audiences who have attested their pleasure 
at ‘‘Irish Aristocracy.’’ The play is well put 
on the stage and is capitally acted. 
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THE HOTEL DEL MONTE, 


MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA. 
(Four hours by rail from San Francisco.) 
SHIHINHE 
Tourists and all others contemplating A WINTER IN CALI- 
FORNIA should bear in mind that the famous 


MOTEL DEL MONTE 


IS OPEN SUMMER AWD WINTER. 
I 


HE hotel will accommodate 650 guests, and the new dining 
room will comfortably seat 540. 

The mercury through the winter months averages from 60° to 
70°, and there is almost perpetual sunshine. 

The winter climate generally is even more equable and delicious 
than the “Indian Summer” interludes of the Middle and New 
England States. 

Hot and cold salt-water bathing facilities the year round. 

There are one hundred and twenty acres in the hotel grove, 
sixty of which are in lawns and flowers, tennis courts and other 
accessories. 

There are eighteen miles of drives through the company’s 
woods and along the beaches and lakes, and iis hunting and 
boating the year round. 

The Det Monre is, all things considered, the most delightful 
and the most beautiful Winter Resort in the world, and the 
charges are the most reasonable, being from one dollar to ten dollars 
a day less than at the first-class hotels in Florida. 

The main hotel is 340 feet in length by 110 in width, and the 
two annexes are each 285 feet in length. Address 


GEO. SCHONEWALD, Manacer. 


HOTEL DEL MONTE, Monterey, Cal. 
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THE RAYMON VD, 


East Pasadena, California. 


VY. RAYMOND, Cc. M. MERRILL, 
Of Raymond’s Vacation Excursions, Boston, Mass., Of the Crawford House, White Mountains, N. H., 
PROPRIETOR, MANAGER, 
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A magnificent location among the Orange Groves of the beautiful 
San Gabriel Valley, eight miles from Los Angeles. 





THE FINEST WINTER RESORT IN AMERICA! 


A thoroughly Delicious Climate. A profusion of Flowers and Fruits. 
Picturesque and pleasant surroundings. 








HIS CELEBRATED WINTER RESORT IS NOW OPEN FOR ITS FOURTH SEASON. 
Many improvements have been made since last year, and the Hotel is complete in every 

department. A new feature is a Flower Bazaar, at which the guests can obtain an abundance of 
the choicest flowers. The house occupies a commanding position on a gentle\eminence in the 
most charming part of the valley, overlooking more than five thousand acres of orange orchards 
and vineyards, the great mountain wall of the Sierra Madre, with its snow peaks and romantic 
cafions, and the distant ocean with its mountainous islands—Santa Catalina and San Clemente. 
The whole forms a picture unapproachable in beauty and grandeur. 

A fine Orchestra is attached to the Hotel during the winter and spring. 

A first-class Livery Stable is also a feature of the establishment. 

Three railway lines between East Pasadena and Los Angeles. 

Full particulars regarding rooms, terms of board, etc., can be obtained of 


Cc. H. MERRILL, Manager of The Raymond, East Pasadena, Cal., or oF 
W. RAYMOND, 296 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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J. & W. TOLLEY’S “PARAGON” 
HAMMERLESS GUN. 
















Catalogue . 
from office of 
this Journal 
post free. 


The Highest Possible 
Excellence. 
The Most Elegant 


English Guns. 
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Agents Wanted. 











In 


LONG RANGE 


Guaranteed performance of 10-bore at 100 yards; 8-bore at 120 yards, 4-bore 
Shooting certificate accompanies each gun. 
y detailed catalogue free from office of this journal. 

<I AMERICANS visiting Europe are invited to call and be accurately 
measured for a perfectly-fitting gun. 


1 CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


FTER ELEVEN 
YEARS’ TRIAL 
in every sporting country 
now stands 
m UNnequaled 


AT, 


ULATION 

and GEN- 

—= ERAL EF- 

“@ucs FICIENCY. 

Prices—$79, $100, $125, 
$150, $175. 


WILD-FOWL GUNS. 


Full particulars in 





If you want to protect your family or esiate in the event of 
your death you will find a 


RENEWABLE TERM POLICY 


—IN THE — 


ROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF NE® YORK 


to be the safest, the least expensive and the fairest in the 
market. The premiums are adjusted to cover the cost during 
each successive term selected oniy, but the right is given to 
renew the insurance from term toterm during the remainder 
of life if desired without medical re-examination or other 
condition. The unnecessarily high rates of level or un- 
changing premiums are avoided on the one hand, and the 
insecurity of assessment insurance is avoided on the other. 
Renewable Term Insurance combines the advantages of 
both systems and avoids the defects of each. 

Among all the life insurance companies in the country the 
PROVIDENT SAVINGS shows the largest percentage of 
assets to liabilities, and the smallest percentage of payments 
for death claims and expenses, thus proving 


MAXIMUM SECURITY AND MINIMUM COST. 


Send for circular or apply in person to the 
HOME OFFICE, EQUITABLE BUILDING, 
120 Broadway, New York. 

SHEPPARD HOMANS, 


President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


(eB GOOD AGENTS WANTED, 





Sullivan Cigarettes. 


If you want to enjoy better health and relish 
your smoke thoroughly, stop using Cheap Cigar- 
ettes and don’t smoke so much. Try smoking 
for a short time after meals only, and the 
expense you are put to for a really first-class 
article will be no greater than now. 

The Sullivan Cigarettes are made only from 
the highest grade of Roumelian Tobacco that 
can be obtained and are hand rolled. We keep 
in stock the following brands: 


Sub Rosa (large) packed in boxes of 100 each. 
Special (medium) “ “ “ 
Zora (regular) “ “ “ “« IO 6 


ss 100 “ 


Should you not find them at your club or at 
first-class dealers’ send to us for prices, and if 
you care for sample box of Io inclose 25 cents. 





-—SOLE AGENTS— 


DRUMMOND & FISKE, 
24 STATE ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
































Tuis department of OutTiNc is specially devoted to para- 
e gtaphs of the doings of members of organized clubs engaged 
in the reputable sports of the period, and also to the record- 
ing of the occurrence of the most prominent events of the 
current season. On the ball fields it will embrace Cricket, 
Baseball, Lacrosse and Football, On the bays and rivers, 
Yachting, Rowingand Canoeing. In the woods and streams, 
Hunting, Shooting and Fishing. On the lawns, Archery, 
Lawn Tennis and Croquet. Together with Ice Boating, 
Skating, Tobogganing, Snowshoeing, Coasting, and winter 
sports generally. 

Secretaries of clubs will oblige by sending in the names of 
their presidents and secretaries, with the address of the lat- 
ter, together with the general result of their most note- 
worthy contests of the month, addressed, ** Editor of Out- 
ING,” 239 Fifth avenue, New York. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications intended for the Editorial Depart- 
ment should be addressed to‘** The Editor,” and not to any 
person by name. Advertisements, orders, etc., should be 
kept distinct, and addressed to the manager. Letters and 
inquiries from anonymous correspondents will not receive 
attention. All communications to be written on one side of 
the paper only. 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE New England Lantern Slides Exchange 
is composed of camera clubs in the leading New 
England cities. Each club furnishes for the 
exchange a set of fifty slides once in a stated 
period, and these are sent the rounds of the 
clubs for examination. By this plan clubs are 
enabled to review and criticise one another’s 
work, 


THE new club rooms of the St. Louis Camera 
Club were opened on November 5. The ap- 
pointments of the new house are very complete, 
the dark room especially having been fitted 
with every known contrivance. It is provided 
with electric incandescent lights, which are in- 
closed in boxes having glass panels of the non- 
actinic colors. The dark room approaches are 
provided with black partitions, so set as to 
prevent any rays of white light from entering 
the dark stalls. 


Tue Lynn Camera Club rejoices in the posses- 
sion of a club house especially for the use of 
amateurs. The building is admirably adapted 


to the purposes to which it will be put. 


ALVAN CLARK & Sons have just completed a 
new telescope for Harvard Observatory, to be 
It covers a space in 


used in star photography. 


about 8 inches in diameter. 
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the heavens about 10° square, and hasa lens 
This new addition 
to the resources of the observatory is paid for 
out of the Draper fund, which has already done 
such excellent service for stellar photography. 


A CAMERA club has been organized in James- 
town, N. Y., with these officers: President, 
William Bailey ; vice-president, S. W. Baker; 
secretary, C. B. Gates ; treasurer, L. B. Kent. 


ATHLETICS. 


At the games of the New Jersey Athletic 
Club, at Bergen Point, on November 16, Willie 
D. Day broke the American 4-mile running rec- 
ord. This performance is worthy of notice 
from the fact that Day is a very young man 
and the track was unusually heavy. Day ran 
from scratch, the other starters being A. B. 
Hargan, 2m.; W. S. French and Frank Clark, 
each Im. 50s. Day made his first mile in 4m. 
55 2-5s.; the second was finished in 1om. 3 2-5s. 
He covered three miles in 15m. 8s., which beats 
A. B. George’s championship record of 15m. 
Ir 2-5s. Continuing at his fast gait and en- 
couraged by the spectators, Day completed 4 
miles in the fast time of 20m. 15 4-5s. 

S. B. Bowman won the mile bicycle race for 
the club championship in 3m. 13s. The 220- 
yards hurdle race was won by E. E. Barnes 
from scratch in Igm. 2-5s. The other events 
were not run on account of darkness. 


THE special attraction at the second annual 
fall games of the Outing Athletic Club on the 
grounds of the Brooklyn Athletic Association, 
on November 5, was the contest between A. A. 
Jordan, N. Y. A.C., and M. W. Ford, S.I. A.C., 
at throwing the 16-pound hammer, the 56-pound 
weight, and putting the 16-pound shot. Jordan 
won two out of the three events and consequent- 
ly captured the prize, which the loser pays for. 
The other events were interesting, but no great 
performances were accomplished on account of 
the rawness of the weather. 


THE annual contest between teams for the 
amateur cross-country championship of Canada 
came off at Toronto, Ont., on November 7. The 
only organizations represented were the Toron- 
to Athletic Club and the Toronto Lacrosse Club, 
which does not speak well for the enterprise of 
the athletes of the Dominion. The distance 
was about 5 miles, and the Athletic Club won 
the honors, the men finishing in the following 
order and time: T. Henderson, T. A. C., 1, in 
gom.; Craig, T. ©. C., 9, som. rons W. Cc. C. 
Machell, T. A. C., 3, 30m. 22s.; F. W. Jackson, 


T. A. C., 4, 30m. 27s. The fastest previous time 
over this course was 37m. Igs. 


TuE Boston Athletic Association will hold its 
first annual handicap meeting on February 15. 
The prizes will be unusually handsome silver 
cups. The club is making every effort to have 
the meeting a success. Strong teams are ex- 
pected from all the leading athletic organiza- 
tions, 

THE annual games of Cambridge University, 
England, were held on November 8. Beautiful 
weather favored the meeting. Following are 
the results : 100-yards race-—-H M. Braybrooke ; 
time, 11s. High jump—H. G. Stobart (penal- 
ized 2 in.), 5 ft. 3 in. Quarter-mile run—H. M. 
Braybrooke ; time, 53 2-5s. Long jump—C. J. 
H. Barr, 18 ft. 10% in, 120-yards handicap— 
J. R. Paull; time, 12 3-5s. Half-mile handicap 


—A. J. W. Kitchen; time, 2m. 6 4-5s. Putting 
the weight—B. Thompson, 30 ft. 2in. Hurdle 
race—H. G. Stobart; time, 21s. 300-yards 


handicap—J. R. Paul, 10 yards start; time, 
33 2-5s. Mile race—L. S. Salt (penalized 44 
yards); time, 4m. 54 4-5s. Boating men’s 2- 
mile handicap—F. H. Webb Peploe ; time, 11m. 
14s. Strangers’ mile handicap—E. Stogden, 
Clare, 70 yards start; time, 4m. 34 1-5s. 440- 
yard college servants’ handicap—J. Merry, 75 
yards start; time, 54s. 


THE annual mile handicap race for the $1,000 
cup presented to the New York Athletic Club by 
Mr. Seth B. French took place at Travers Island 
on October 31. The cup itself cannot be won, 
but the name of the winner each year is en- 
graved on it. The only memento the winner 
receives isa medal. There were but two start- 
ers—E. C. Carter at scratch and L. R. Sharp 
with a handicap of 50 yards. The race was run 
in a driving rain and was won by Carter in 4m. 
43s., with Sharp a good second. Former win- 
ners of the event are C. M. Smith (time, 4m. 
354s.) and G. Y. Gilbert (time, 4m. 52s.). 

THE fourteenth annual fall handicap games 
of the Princeton College Athletic Association 
were held on Novembert. The freshman class 


material. In the open-to-all contests the fresh- 
men came out ahead in the number of prizes 
won, The winners were: 

100-yards run—Vredenburg, ’92; time, Ios. 

Putting the 16-pound shot— Janeway, ’go; 
distance, 34 ft. 11 in. 

Running high jump—Hencken, ’93; distance, 
5 ft. gin. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer — Black, ’91 ; 
distance, 74 ft. 6 in. 

Half-mile run—Woodbridge, ’93; time, 2m. 
gs. 

Running broad jump—Post, ’93; distance, 
18 ft. 6% in. 

220-yards run—Dohm, ’g0; time, 24s. 

110-yards football race (open only to members 
of the 'Varsity eleven)—Ames, ’90; time, 13s. 

440-yards run for freshmen—Carey,’93 ; time, 


Ss. 
Mile run—Turner, '93; time, 5m. 4Is. 


But few spectators witnessed the fall games 
of the Harvard Athletic Association, which were 
held on Holmes’ Field on November 1. The 


following events were run: 
100-yards run—S. Saltonstall ; time, 1o%s. 
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2-mile bicycle race—J. E. Tweedy, '93; time, 
6m. 4%(s. 

Mile walk—C. T. R. Bates, 
7 2-58. 

Putting the shot—W. H. Shea, ‘92 ; distance, 
34 ft. 6 in. 

Running high jump—R. G. Leavitt, L. S.; 
distance, 5 ft. 7 I-10 in. 

440-yards run—F. J. Stead, ‘91; time, 53 2-5s. 

Mile run—G. Callimon, ’93; time, 4m. 39s. 

2-mile safety bicycle race—P. W. Davis, ’gr ; 
time, 6m. 14%s. 

220-yards run—J. S. Cook ; time, 23 3-5s. 

Throwing the hammer—W. H. Shea, ’g2; 
distance, 85 ft. 3% in. 

880-yards run—J. L. Batchelder, 92; time, 
2m. 5 4-55. 

Running broad jump—F. Mason, ’g1; dis- 
tance, Ig ft. 4 in. 


Tue Appalachian Mountain Club, of Boston, 
Mass., is in a flourishing condition. The first 
meeting of the season was held on November 15. 
The club makes excursions into the suburbs, 
and exceedingly enjoyable times are always 
had. 


THE much-discussed match race for half a 
mile between J. C. Devereux and A. B. George, 
both of the Manhattan Athletic Club, took place 
on the club’s grounds on October 31. George 
made the pace from the start. At 350 yards 
from the finish Devereux made his effort and 
drew within a few yards of George, but was 
unable to hold him, and the Englishman won 
in the good time of 2m. 3 3-5s. The match was 
for a $25 prize, to be paid for by the loser. 


‘92; time, 7m. 


Cross-COUNTRY running has again been 
very popular. Twenty young men, repre- 
senling the Pastime and Fort George Athletic 
clubs, started from Fort George on November 17 
for a 10-mile run. The athletes ran in good 
form and were visible to the large crowd that 
watched their movements nearly the whole of 
the route. Hjertsberg won by a few feet from 
Collet, who beat Ferry a yard. Baird was fourth 
and H, Claire fifth. The time was 56m. 


THE annual field day of the University of 
Michigan was held at Ann Arbor on October 26. 
Much interest was taken in the several events, 
and the results showed that the university had 
good athletic material to draw upon. There are 
enough men at the institution to enable the 
managers of the different athletic sports to make 
good selections, and it will only require faithful 
and persistent effort to accomplish results which 
will compare favorably with those achieved by 
athletes in the Eastern institutions of learning. 


BASEBALL. 


THE most important week’s work in baseball 
legislation accomplished since the organization 
of the National League in 1876 was that which 
marked the week of convention proceedings in 
New York beginning at the Fifth Avenue Ho- 
tel on November 11, 1889, and ending Novem- 
ber 16, during which period the arbitration 
committee revised the national agreement and 
strengthened the bond between the National 
League and the minor leagues; the board of 
directors of the League and the American Asso- 
ciation awarded to the New York and Brooklyn 
clubs their respective championship pennants ; 
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the League convention agreed to extend its 
membership to ten clubs, admitting the Brook- 
lyn and Cincinnati clubs tocomplete that num- 
ber, and repealed all the objectionable clauses 
of their constitution which the Brotherhood of 
Players had charged as grievances, and ad- 
journed to meet again in New York on January 
28 to complete the preparations for the League 
championship campaign of 18go, the convention 
proceedings being thoroughly harmonious and 
the legislation admirably calculated to advance 
the welfare of the National League and to pro- 
mote the interests of the professional fraternity 
at large. 


Tue American Association convention, held 
November 13, did not result so favorably. On 
the contrary, that organization was never before 
so badly handled at a convention as it was on 
this occasion, and the consequences were fatal 
to the future existence of the Association as an 
organization co-equal in influence with the Na- 
tional League itself. 

The withdrawal of the Brooklyn, Cincinnati 
and Kansas City clubs seriously crippled the 
Association as a baseball power. 

On November 12 the joint-rules committee 
met and revised the playing rules to the extent 
of making several needed amendments, but no 
radical changes were introduced. The rule 
which declares a forfeiture of the game in the 
case of a nine refusing to continue play after 
the lapse of five minutes from the call of 
‘*Play’’ by the umpire was changed to one 
minute, this being a death to the kicking class 
of players, as it will prevent a repetition of the 
fraudulent play indulged in by the St. Louis 
kickers in the game at Brooklyn last September. 

The rule applicable to the bringing in of new 
players ina team during the progress of a game 
was also changed so as to admit of the admis- 
sion of two new players in a nine in any part of 
an inning’s play, so that the captain of a nine 
can put in three pitchers in the course of a nine- 
innings game, or the first pitcher named on the 
score card and the two extra pitchers. 

The rule bearing upon the putting out of a 
runner struck by a batted ball was changed so 
as to prevent a double play under such circum- 
stances. These were the principal changes 
made in the rules. 


THE officers of the new board of arbitration 
for 1890, elected on November I1, were as fol- 
lows: N. E. Young, of Washington, president ; 
Charles H. Byrne, of Brooklyn, secretary ; John 
B. Day, of New York; John I. Rogers, of Phila- 
delphia; L. C. Krauthoff, of Kansas City; A. 
S. Stern, of Cincinnati. The minor leagues 
represented were the International, Western and 
Atlantic associations. All but Mr. Krauthoff 
will retain their positions, but he will neces- 
sarily be replaced when things settle down in 
January. A significant rule was added to the 
national agreement by a unanimous vote of the 
delegates present at the arbitration meeting, and 
that was the change made in the agreement 
prohibiting clubs from playing with other clubs 
having ineligible players. The class of ineli- 
gible players the rule applies to are the seced- 
ing League players, and consequently the Play- 
ers’ League clubs neat season will have no 
games with any club belonging to the national 
agreement. This shuts them off from all the 


paying exhibition games they had calculated 
upon. The fact is, they will be entirely ignored 
and allowed to play by themselves if they play 
at all. 


THE National League for 1890 consists of 
the New York, Brooklyn, Boston, Philadelphia 
and Washington clubs of the Eastern section, 
and the Chicago, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land and Indianapolis clubs of the Western. 
This makes the National League the controlling 
organization of the professional fraternity for 
1890, and without a rival. 


BICYCLING. 


THE Plainfield Bicycle Club held a very suc- 
cessful indoor meeting on November 14. A 
large audience witnessed the games, which were 
run off with dispatch. The track, measuring 
fourteen laps to the mile, did not, however, 
allow of fast time. 


THE Wanderers’ Bicycle Club, of Toronto, 
Canada, has had a very successful season. It 
numbers among its members many good riders, 
and since the foundation of the club, eight years 
ago, it has carefully adhered to its maxim to 
make the club and rooms a home for social en- 
joyment. The club visited during the season 
Ottawa, Montreal, Buffalo, St. Catharines, Ni- 
agara and Hamilton. Among the notable riders 
are Bert Brown, the champion of Canada; John 
Gerrie, F. W. Dall, Bert Woods and others. 


THE Woman’s Wheel and Athletic Club, of 
Buffalo, has elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. E. J. Shepard ; vice-president, Mrs. 
E. A. Sprague; secretary, Miss M. McKenna ; 
treasurer, Miss L. Lapey; captain of wheeling 
division, Miss E. Rummell. 


THE Manhattan’s 2 and 10 mile club handicaps 
were run off on the Kingsbridge-Yonkers road 
on Thanksgiving Day. The 2-mile event was 
straight away, while the 1o-mile was contested in 
a 5-mile circuit. A strong wind and a hilly 
road, which was moreover in poor condition, 
prevented fast time. The 2-mile race was won 
by E. J. Keane (25 yards) in 8m. The 10-mile 
handicap was secured by F. H. Howland (4m.) 
in 44m.; E. J. Keane (scratch) second. 

THE features of the English race path during 
the past year were the increase of safety men, 
the separation of safeties from ordinaries and 
Lehr’s win in the mile championship, that being 
the first time that a foreigner had won the Eng- 
lish blue ribbon. 

THE following English bicycle records were 
established during last year: Safety, 12 hours, 
175% miles ; s2fety, 24 hours, 324 miles ; tricy- 
cle, 12 hours, 156 miles ; tricycle, 24 hours, 280 
miles ; ordinary, 12 hours, 154 miles ; tricycle, 
100 miles, 6h. 55m. 58s. 

CAMDEN has a new cycling club under the title 
of the West Jersey Cyclers. The officers are: 
D. H. Geise, president; B. O. Miller, vice- 
president ; F. W. Cramer, secretary and treas- 
urer. The membership will be limited to twenty- 
five until spring. 


CRICKET. 


A FEATURE of the English cricket season of 
1889 was the playing of elevens composed of 
lady players. The best exhibition of the kind 
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was that shown in a match played last Septem- 
ber between a twelve of South Devon lady 
cricketers at Tavistock in which the opposing 
twelve were gentlemen, including four clergy- 








men. The score of the first innings on each 
side is as follows: 
LADIES, GENTLEMEN, 
Miss L, es c. and b, Mr. H. H. Hewett (cap- 
Fenzel, a ag b. Neat, . 2 
Mrs. Davis, c. Feather- S. W. Feathe rstone, 
stone, b. Stow, ae | . Westhead, 3 
Miss U. Battams, b. Wil- Rev. AS ol oe Wilson, b. 
RS tar a. ee. Westhead, 5 
Miss Radford (captain) Mr = H.” Chilcott, b. 
run out, aa a N er te oe a ae 
Miss W: esthead, run out,. o Mr r ’O. Stow, b. Neat, 5 
Miss A. Rz idford, c. and Rev. A. Drake, b. Neat,. 4 
b. Stow, . . .» toe. G. TT. Genet, 6. 
Miss R. Battams, c. “Stow, Westhead, . 
b. Bennett, . o| Mr. B. Stow, b. Neat, 5 ak 
Mrs, Sperling, b. Feather- Mr. H. Gill, Neat, b. 
stone, i Westhead, . gt, 
Miss Baring ‘Gould, b. Mr. G. Fenzel, c. and b. 
Fe peeene, 7 oa Neat, . aac 
Miss Stow, Ww ilson,. . of Rev. H. ‘Kingdon, b. 
Miss ame te notout, . 0 WS gs se tt es 8 
Miss A. Radford, b. fr. A Radford, not 
Featherstone, . . . . 0 aa ae ee 
ee sk ww SM ct tet F 
- 
Total, <a . 42 Total, eo oe ae 


In the ienaial innings the lattes scored 30 to 
their opponents’ 53. 

Another of these novel encounters took place 
on the cricket field of Wimbledon School the 
same month, 
won a most creditable victory by 41 and 87 to 
44 and 62; total, 128 to 106. The ladies were 
appropriately attired in lawn-tennis suits, and 
wore gloves to assist them in fielding. 


CURLING 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Grand National 
Curling Club of America was held at the rooms 
of the New York Caledonian Club on Novem- 
ber 1. Fourteen clubs were represented. It 
was decided to request the permission of the 
Royal Canadian Curling Club to play the match 
for the Gordon International Medal in the 
United States at Albany. The following fix- 
tures were further decided upon, the weather 
permitting: The Dalrymple medal match at 
Central Park, on January 2; the Gordon cham- 
pionship rink medal at Van Cortlandt Lake, on 
January 15; the great interstate match at Van 
Cortlandt Lake on January 22. The McClintock 
medal will be competed for at Central Park on 
January 29. 

Mucu interest is everywhere taken in curling. 
In Canada there are many rinks of excellent 
players. In New York State and in New Jersey 
there are also many good organizations. Inthe 
West it is gaining in popularity. As a winter 
sport, harmless and exhilarating, it is most 
heartily to be recommended. 


FOOTBALL. 


THE annual Yale-Crescent game was played 
as usual on Election Day, November 5, at 
Washington Park, Brooklyn, in the presence of 
a very large and enthusiastic audience, The 
Crescents were unusually strong last season, 
having such excellent players as Beecher, Bull, 
Terry and Edwards, and they indulged in the 
hope of being able to score against Yale, a feat 


and in this the fair contestants: 
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they have never accomplished. The teams were 
arranged as follows: 


Crescent. Position, Yale. 
J. VOTNON, . « + « « Baftend. . — . Stagg. 
P. Vermon,. « « « Left tackle, . . .« Gill (captain). 
Chapman, . Left guard, . . . Heffelfinger. 
Ford (captain), ‘ Centre, . . « + « Hanson. 
H. La Marche, Right guard, oo « « Newel. 
Brown, . . Right tackle, . Rhodes. 
P. La Marche, Rightend, ... Hartwell. 
7 her, Quarter back, . Graves, 

erry, 5 Sam \ Morrison, 
Edwards, ‘ Half backs, . . . . ? McClung, 
Bull, . Full back, McBride. 


Yale won the toss and chose to play with ‘the 
wind. From the first the play was close and 
exciting, the ball being kept the most of the time 
in the Crescents’ half of the field and very often 
was dangerously near the goal line, but the 
clever tricks of Beecher prevented any point 
from being scored, The first half ended with- 
out a point having been made by either team. 
The second half was fully as interesting as the 
first. A long kick by McBride and a fumble 
brought the ball and a heap of players over the 
Crescents’ line. After a long consultation the 
umpire finally declared a safety to have been 
made by the Crescents. The well-trained Yale 
men now showed their superiority over their 
equally skillful but less well-conditioned oppo- 
nents. A rush by Gill gained a touchdown 
from which a goal was kicked. Soon another 
touchdown was secured, and then Gill again 
made a long run and scored a touchdown which 
was converted into a goal, making a total score 
of 18 points for Yale. Near the end of the 
second half Beecher made a daring run and 
crossed the Yale goal line, but no touchdown 
was allowed on the claim that he had been off 
side when he began his run. Score: Yale, 18; 
Crescents, 0. 

THE intercollegiate championship season was 
opened on Saturday, October 26, at Philadel- 
phia, with a game between Princeton and Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. The teams were as 
follows: ?rinceton—Rushers, Wagenhurst, Wood, 
Janeway, Symmes, Riggs, Cowan, Donnelly ; 
quarter back, Poe; half backs, Black, Chan- 
ning; full back, Ames. University of Penn- 
sylvania—Rushers, Willard, Sypher, Bowser, 
Wright, Shannon, Dewey, Audenried ; quarter 
back, Church; half backs, Hulme, Valentine ; 
full back, Thayer. Referee, Mr. Corwin, Yale, 
"87; umpire, Mr. Walker, Yale, ’89. The 
Princeton team played a spirited game and rap- 
idly ran up a large score. However, they were 
unable to prevent the Pennsylvania men from 
scoring. The total score was: Princeton, 72; 
University of Pennsylvania, 4. 


THE second championship game was played 
at Philadelphia between Yale and the University 
of Pennsylvania. The teams were as follows; 
Yale—Rushers, Moyle, Gill, Heffelfinger, Ferris, 
Newell, Rhodes, Hartwell; quarter back, Mc- 
Clung (Graves); half backs, Morrison and Bliss ; 
full back, McBride. University of Pennsylvania 
—Rushers, Zeigler, Dewey, Sypher, Wright, 
Bowser, Willard, Audenried; quarter back, 
Church ; half backs, Valentine and Hulme ; full 
back, Thayer. Mr. George, Princeton, umpire ; 
Mr. Harris, Princeton, referee. The play was 
started with Pennsylvania in possession of the 
ball. Within six minutes a goal had been 
scored by them, This success urged the men 
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on, and the remainder of the game was a suc- 
cession of brilliant plays, Hulme and Dewey 
making long runs and Thayer doing magnifi- 
cent punting. Yale, on the other hand, played 
a very poor game for her, and were careless 
back of the rush line. The game ended with 
the following score: Yale, 22; University of 
Pennsylvania, 10. 

PRINCETON played a championship game with 
Wesleyan on November 2 at the Berkeley Oval, 
New York. A heavy rain made playing diffi- 
cult and was a serious handicap to the Wesleyan 
team on account of their lightness, The teams 
were as follows: Princeton—Rushers, Warren, 
Wagenhurst, Riggs, Symmes, Janeway, Cowan, 
Donnelly ; quarter back, Poe; half backs, 
Channing and Black; full back, Ames. Wesleyan 

Rushers, Cheaver, Moore, Heath,Fogg, Bick- 
ford, Crane, Beers ; quarter back, Peck ; half 
backs, McDonald and Slayback ; full back, Hall. 
Referee, Mr. Hewlett, Columbia; umpire, Mr. 
Coffin, Wesleyan. The game itself does not 
need detailed description, as it was exceedingly 
one sided, the when time was called 
standing: Princeton, 98; Wesleyan, o. 


score 


Tuk University of Pennsylvania was defeated 
by Harvard in a championship game at Cam- 
bridge on November 2. Although Harvard did 
not allow her opponents to score, the play was 
exceedingly close and the Pennsylvania men did 
some wonderful work. They played well to- 
gether, their blocking was excellent and Hulme 
did some of the best half-back work ever seen 
at Cambridge. The teams were as follows: 
/larvard—Rushers, Cumnock, Blanchard, Cran- 
Filton, P. Trafford, Stickney, Hutchin- 
son ; quarter back, Harding; half backs, Saxe, 
and Fearing ; full back, B. Trafford. University 

Pennsylvania—Rushers, Diggles, Wood, Bow- 
ser, Wright, Shannon, Dewey, Zeigler ; quarter 
back, Church; half backs, Valentine and Hulme; 
full back, Thayer. Referee, Mr. White; um- 
pire, Mr. Wallace, Yale. The total score was: 
Harvard, 35; Pennsylvania, 0, 


ston, 


HARVARD and Princeton met on Jarvis’ Field, 
Cambridge, on Saturday, November 16, in a 
championship game. The audience numbered 
about ten thousand, among whom was a large 
delegation of Princeton men who had accom- 
panied the team, The weather was perfect for 
football, On account of previous disputes re- 
garding the eligibility of certain players there 
was considerable rough play, but the vigilant 
eyes of the umpire prevented any serious out- 
breaks of temper. Both colleges had out their 
teams. Princeton, having won the 
toss, began the game with the wedge and gained 
10 yards. However, Harvard held Princeton’s 
rush line well, and after several rushes, which 
gained no material advantage for either team, 
Crosby, of Harvard, broke through and receiving 
the ball from a fumble on Princeton’s side 
made a rush down the field from Harvard’s 25- 
yard line and secured a touchdown, from which 
a goa! was kicked, but on account of off-side 
play this latter was not allowed. When the 
ball was put in play again both sides made 
strenuous efforts and many beautiful plays were 
made, Channing and Ames _ distinguishing 
themselves for Princeton, and Crosby, Saxe 
and Cumnock for Harvard. After a series of 
Strong rushes Princeton secured a touchdown, 


Strongest 
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which Ames failed to convert intoa goal. Soon 
after Harvard forced the ball down the field, 
and by some magnificent and very scientific 
play Trafford was enabled to kick a goal from 
the field. Princeton next secured a goal from 
a touchdown, which was followed by a pretty 
run by Lee, of Harvard, from which a goal was 
kicked. Theumpire disqualified Donnelly and 
Riggs of Princeton for rough play, their places 
being taken by Furness and Jones. At the 
end of the first half the score was: Harvard, 
15; Princeton, 10. Thesecond half was marked 
by a total change in the play of the Harvard 
team. Their dash and vigor were gone, and 
they played a listless game, due apparently to 
overtraining. The men from Princeton, on the 
other hand, played a hard game, and after the 
first ten minutes found no difficulty in break- 
ing through Harvard’s rush line, and rapidly 
ran up a large score. However, many poor 
plays were made on both sides. These were 
the teams: /Princeton—Rushers, Warren, Cash, 
Riggs, George, Janeway, Cowan, Donnelly ; 
quarter back, Poe; half back, Black and Chan- 
ning; full back, Ames. //arvard— Rushers, 
Cumnock, Upton, Cranston, Tilton, Trafford, 
Stickney, Crosby; quarter back, Dean; half 
backs, Lee and Saxe; full back, B. Trafford. 


Referee, Woodruff, Yale; umpire, H. W. 
Beecher, Yale. The average weight of the 
Princeton team was 164 pounds; average 


weight of rush line, 172 pounds. The average 
weight of the Harvard team was 165 pounds; 
the average weight of the rush line, 168 pounds. 


YALE and Wesleyan played a championship 
game at Hampden Park, Springfield, on No- 
vember 16. The playing on both sides was 
poor, some of Wesleyan’s best men being un- 
able to play on account of injuries received in 
previous games, while many Yale men were at 
Cambridge at the Harvard-Princeton game. 
There was consequently considerable fumbling 
on both sides and the Yale goal was several 
times in danger. Morrison made some splendid 
runs for Yale, as did Williams, and Slayback for 
Wesleyan distinguished himself. The score at 
the end of the game was Yale, 52; Wesleyan, o. 
The teams were as follows: Ya/e—Rushers, 
Moyle, Heyworth, Heffelfinger, Hanson, New- 
ell, Adams, Townsend ; quarter back, McClung ; 
half backs, Morrison and Williams; full back, 
B. Morrison. /Veslevan— Rushers, Ralston, 
Moore, Heath, Fogg, Bickford, Hildreth, Beers ; 
quarter back, Peck; half backs, Slayback and 
Alexander; full back, Hall. Mr. Coffin, Wes- 
leyan, was referee, and Messrs. Kelf, Yale, and 
Brundell, Wesleyan, umpires. 


HARVARD and Yale met in a championship 
game at Springfield, Mass., on November 23. 
Springfield had been decided upon by the two 
colleges rather than play on each other's 
grounds. The game was played on Hampden 
ark in the presence of about fifteen thousand 
people. The arrangements for their comfort 
were fair. Yale’s friends were most numerous. 
Many of the other New England colleges were 
represented by delegations ; in fact, it was per- 
haps the most representative student audience 
ever brought together. The game was a close 
one throughout, Harvard showing a wonderful 
improvement over her work against Princeton 
the Saturday previous. However, Yale showed 
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that careful coaching had made much out of 
unpromising material. Her stronghold was in 
Gill, who made several brilliant runs, and in 
Wurtemburg and McClung, who played a 
splendid game. Over eagerness resulted in 
disqualifying a number of players. A clever 
play by Yale with the ball near Harvard's goal 
resulted in a touchdown, from which a goal 
was kicked. The second half was a repetition 
of the first, save that no scoring wasdone, Just 
as time was called McClung made a beautiful 
run, which would doubtless have resulted in 
another touchdown. Cumnock, for Harvard, 
Trafford, Cranston and Lee played well. The 
teams were as follows: YVa/—Rushers, Heffel- 
finger, Hartwell, Rhodes, Hanson, Newell, 
Stagg ; quarter back, Wurtemburg ; half backs, 
B. Morrison and McClung ; full back, McBride. 
Harvard—Rushers, Cumnock, Cranston, Tilton, 
Stickney, Upton, B. Trafford, Hutchinson ; quar- 
ter back, Dean; half backs, Saxe and Lee ; full 
back, Trafford. Referee, Porter, Harvard; 
umpire, Coffin, Wesleyan. Score: 6 points for 
Yale; Harvard, o. 


Iris probable that never was a larger audi- 
ence collected to witness a contest than was 
gathered at Berkeley Oval on Thanksgiving Day, 
November 28, to witness the final match in the 
intercollegiate football series. Yale and Prince- 
ton met to decide the championship, each hav- 
ing defeated the other members in the associa- 
tion. Never before in the history of football 
had so much been said about the personnel of 
the teams and the chances of victory. Prince- 
ton had a team of veterans. Yale, in her 
game with Harvard, had shown that her team 
could play football. Hence it was no wonder 
that a beautiful day tempted an audience of 
about twenty-five thousand people to look upon 
what may probably be called one of the most 
exciting games ever played near New York. 
The vast audience banked solidly around the 
oval, resplendent with partisan colors, presented 
a sight worth going miles tosee. The rain of 
the previous day seriously handicapped the 
players, however, inasmuch as the grounds 
were a mire, and sawdust had to be used to fill 
up some of the pools, 

When the game was started Princeton had 
the ball and gained considerable ground. But 
hard work by Yale recovered the lost ground, 
and before long the ball was in Princeton's ter- 
ritory and remained there for sometime. The 
bad condition of the ground here severely told 
upon the play, it preventing the men from tak- 
ing advantage of opportunities. The ball went 
from end to end, Ames, Cowan and Black, for 
Princeton, and Gill, Heffelfinger and Hanson, 
for Yale, doing splendid work. The first half 
ended with no score for either side. After ten 
minutes’ intermission the teams came out again, 
and Princeton forced the fighting from the start. 
Cowan’s strength told, as did Ames’ brilliant 
and dodgy runs. From a kick by the latter, 
which bounded back of Yale's goal, Princeton 
in a scramble gained a touchdown, which was 
converted intoa kick. From the kick off Yale 
soon worked the ball near Princeton’s goal, and 
a beautiful drop kick by McClung landed the 
ball on the cross bar, and it bounded back, be- 
ing secured by Gill, who made a touchdown, 
which was not allowed. Soon after Cowan se- 
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cured a touchdown from which no goal was 
kicked. The remaining time of the three- 
quarters witnessed a desperate struggle be- 
tween the two teams, and just as time was up 
Ames made a _ beautiful run of 4o yards. The 
playing of Princeton was brilliant rather than 
steady, while Yale played a careful game, 
though rather slow to start. The open game 
which marked their style of play in former 
years was wanting. Their efforts were all con- 


centrated in playing together. Score: Prince- 
ton, 10; Yale, 0. The teams were as fol- 
lows: . 
PRINCETON. 

WwW =. 
Donnelly, ’91 « Semen 2s se * 151 
Cowan, P, G. « Lelttackle . . « s « » 1% 
Janeway, 90 . 5 Left guard . . «© « « « 2% 
George, r. G. - Centre te ey. & es TO 
Riggs,’ Q2 .» . Right guard. . ... . 179 
Cash, ’g0_ - Righttackle. . ... . 368 
Warren, '93 o « + MiUROnd .o «ne 6 we BGO 
Poe, ’gr (ca aptain) o- hoe oo pepe o~ * 6 
Channing, ’ gl i eee 
Black, ’9t Demeeee w t tl S 
Ames, ’ go Pebteck «s+ sesso a 

YALE, 

WwW — 
Hartwell, P. G. pet ene 5...<«-« 6 3 166 
Rhodes, ’9r_ . Lefttackle ..... . 265 
Newell,’90  . Left guard . . . + « « 180 
Hanson, ‘90 . . . ee 6 tw ne OS 
Heffelfinger, ’91, S . Right guard. . . . . . 190 
Gill, T S. ne Right tackle ... . . 170 
Stagg, ‘cso bs Rightend ....e« + 147 
Wurtemburg, a an Jo pad DE . ss os e S90 
Harvey, on ‘ ° MONE «2 6 « & « Sey 
McClung, ’ ‘ eee «sos & «3 
McBride,’ Ng Ss. ‘ Fullback .. (kn OS 


Mr. W. A. nt, Jr., Harvard, was referee, 
and Mr. Saxe, Harvard, was umpire. 

WESLEYAN and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania played an interesting match Thanksgiving 
morning on the Berkeley Oval. The Wesleyan 
team showed considerable life and won the game 
by a score of Io points to 2, The teams were as 
follows : Wesleyan—Rushers, Crane, Brainard, 
Bickford, Fogg, Heath, Moore, Beers ; quarter 
back, Eggleston; half backs, Parshley and 
Slayback ; full back, Hall. University of Penn- 
sylvania— Rushers, Zeigler, Dewey, Sypher, 
Wright, Bowser, Winsor, Audenried ; quarter 
back, Vail; half backs, Hulme and Valentine; 
full back, Thayer. Mr. Walter Camp was 
referee and Mr. Tracy Harris was umpire. 


DarrMouTtH, by defeating Stevens Institute 
at Hoboken on Thanksgiving, won the cham- 
pionship of the New England Intercollegiate 
Football Association. They won the game by 
a score of 18 points to 5. 


CorNELL played a game with the University 
of Michigan, at Buffalo, N. Y.,on November 16. 
While the Western team played a good game 
they were not quite able to withstand the fierce 
rushes by Cornell, and consequently the latter 
ran up a large score. The play was rather 
rough at times and two Cornell men were or- 
dered off the field on that account. The score 
was: Cornell, 68; University of Michigan, o. 
The teams were as follows: Corne//—Rushers, 
Galbreath, Colnon, Benedict, Upton, Ehle, Shep- 
ard, Dunn; quarter back, Yawger ; half backs, 
Osgood and Carolan ; full back, McDowell. 
University of Michigan.—Rushers, Strait, Hall 
Davis, Boutwell, Malley, Sutton, Van Inwagen 
quarter back, Hatch; half backs, McPherran 
and Abbott; full back, Hall. 
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WILLIAMS defeated the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, on November 16, at Williams- 
town, after an exciting game, by the score of 18 
points to 6, 


Tue University of Michigan played a game 
against the Albion College team, November 9g, 
on the campus of the latter college. The wet 
grounds prevented good play. An interesting 
game was played, however, the score when time 
was called being: University of Michigan, 33 ; 
Albion, 4. 

THE game between Lafayette and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania on November 7, which 
took place at Easton, Pa., was unfortunate in 
being the scene of interruptions by the audience. 
The game resulted in favor of Lafayette by 10 
points to 8 forthe University of Pennsylvania. 

CorNELL defeated Columbia after an exciting 
game on the Berkeley Oval on November 23 by 
a score of 20 to o. 

THE University of Pennsylvania and Lafay- 
ette played a close game at Philadelphia on No- 
vember 23. The Pennsylvanians, smarting un- 
der the defeat they suffered on a former occa- 
sion, when Lafayette scored 10 points to 8 for 
the University, played a vigorous game, which 
enabled them to score a victory by- 14 points 
to oO. 


THE class championship football series at 
Harvard resulted in a victory for ’g90. The 
series was a great success, 

THE deciding game of the Boston and Cam- 
bridge interscholastic series was won by the 
Cambridge Latin School on the Boston Baseball 
Grounds on NovemUer 22. The Boston Latin 
School was defeated by a score of I0 too, 


THE football team of the University of To- 
ronto, won the championship of Canada at As- 
sociation football by defeating the Galt Club, 
November 23, by 1 goal too. A very large 
audience was present to witness the game, 
which was close and interesting from start to 
finish. A game the Saturday previous at Galt 
between the same teams had resulted in a 
win for the Varsity by 2 goals to 1, and the 
fact that Galt had, according to Association 
rules, to get two more goals than the ’Var- 
sity to win and one more to tie, urged on the 
Galt men to make a special effort. In this they 
were unsuccessful. 


FISHING AND SHOOTING. 


A NEW game protective association has just 
been formed and will soon be legally incorpo- 
rated. It is composed mainly of farmers resid- 
ing along the banks of the Passaic River, and 
is called the Farmers’ Game Protective Associa- 
tion of Bergen County, N.J. The tract covered 
by this company includes more than 1,000 acres 
of the best hunting grounds in the county, and 
any trespasser will be arrested. Permits to 
hunt are necessary. Smith Chittenden is the 
originator of the association. 

IMMENSE numbers of menhaden have been 
caught off the Jersey coast and to the eastward. 
One estimate, based on the returns made by the 
captains of vessels engaged in the menhaden 
fishery, places the catch at 100,000,000 fish. This 
is probably too low a figure. 


By sowing wild rice and celery, Henry C. 
Carr, the game protector for the Union Springs 
district on Cayuga Lake, has caused great num- 
bers of ducks to make it a feeding ground. He 
took great care, however, not to disturb them 
too much when they first began to arrive, and 
now they come to him in immense flocks. 

THE report comes from the Adirondacks that 
more deer were killed there during the fall than 
in many seasons past. However, the vast 
hordes of would-be sportsmen who go out to 
butcher rather than for sport will ere long make 
shooting very poor, unless stringent measures 
are adopted which will put a stop to such prac- 
tices. 

CopFIsH have been plentiful in the Sound of 
late. The fish taken weigh from 4 to 50 pounds. 


FOX HUNTING. 


THE Western Massachusetts Fox Club held 
its second annual meet at Chester on Novem- 
ber13and 14. The first day seventy-five hunt- 
ers started with twenty dogs. They divided 
into four squads and had fair luck. A large 
number of the hunters went home in the even- 
ing on account of the threatening weather, but 
the few that stayed over had a good morning’s 
sport the following day. 


A most enjoyable meet was held by the 
Dutchess Hunt Club on November 16, at Mill- 
brook Inn, 12 miles from Poughkeepsie. In 
the early morning a few enthusiasts started 
a fox, but were unsuccessful in bagging him. 
The meet proper was held in the afternoon, and 
was participated in by a goodly number of 
riders, among whom were two ladies. 

THE Rockaway Hunting Club had a chase 
Thanksgiving Day from their kennels at Cedar- 
hurst to East Rockaway, where a live fox was 
let loose. The fox was killed near Garden City. 

THE Meadowbrook Club met November Ig at 
Hempstead, L. I. The run was slow, but some 
stiff jumps were encountered, the drag leading 
to Freeport, where the run ended. 

A curious accident happened ata recent hunt 
in England. A couple of hounds followed a fox 
up a drain till they were set fast, neither being 
able either to get further up or retreat. It was 
a difficult matter to extricate the animals, and, 
despite every effort and a liberal reward, two 
days elapsed before they could be got out. 
When found both were dead; the fox died 
soon after. 

THE Dragon Hunt Club held its first meet of 
the season near Delaware City, Del., November 
22 and 23. The hunters had the luck to start 
five foxes one day, but all were run to ground. 


HOCKEY. 


THE annual meeting of the Canadian Amateur 
Hockey Association was held in Montreal on 
November 22, and a large number of delegates 
and others interested in this sport were present. 
The election of officers for the ensuing year 
resulted as follows: President, J. A. Stewart; 
secretary-treasurer, J. A. Finlay, Montreal 
Hockey Club. The Quebec Hockey Club was 
admitted to membership. The rule regarding 
the time of playing championship matches was 
changed so as to read from January 1 to March 
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8. It was also resolved that any challenges 
received at the end of the season be taken up 
in the order received, and that referees for 
championship matches must be appointed 
twenty-four hours before the game. 


KENNEL. 


January 6 to 11, 1890—Annual Dog Show of 
the Michigan State Poultry and Pet Stock Asso- 
ciation, at Bay City, Mich. W. F. Brace, secre- 
tary. 

January 13 to 18, 1890—First Annual Dog 
Show of the Georgia Pet Stock and Bench Show 
Association, at Augusta, Ga. A. H. Vonder- 
leith, secretary. 

January 27 to February 1, 1890—Dog Show of 
the Colorado Poultry and Pet Stock Association, 
at Denver, Col. 

February II to 14, 1890—Fourteenth Annual 
Show of the Westminster Kennel Club, Ameri- 
can Institute Building, New York. James Mor- 
timer, superintendent. 

January 20, 1890—Seventh Annual _ Field 
Trials of the Pacific Coast Field Trial Club, at 
Bakersfield, Cal. H. H. Briggs, secretary, 313 
Bush street, San Francisco, Cal. 

January 27, 1890—All-Day Field Trials, at 
West Point, Miss. F. R. Hitchcock, 44 Broad- 
way. New York, secretary. 


February 11, 1890— Fourth Annual Field 


Trials of the Texas Field Trial Club, at Mar- 


shall, Tex. 

THE Hempstead Fox Terrier Coursing Club had 
its third fall meet at Hempstead, on November 9. 
Though the weather was unpropitious all the 
events were run, and Mr. C. Rathbone’s kennels 
from Albany succeeded in carrying off every 
stake. Ten kennels were represented. The 
rabbits were a lively lot and gave the terriers 
all the work they wanted. Mr. James Blake, 
of England, acted as judge. A 2o0-acre field 
marked off with colored flags was used for the 
sport. Here are the events: 

Heavy Weight Stakes—Twelve entries for a 
silver cup, presented by Mr. Belmont, to which 
was added a sweepstake of $3 each for fox ter- 
riers of 20 pounds and under, the runner up to 
receive 25 per cent. of the stakes and a pewter 
mug. First Round—Mr. F. Hoey’s dog Vero- 
nese beat Mr. S. D. Ripley’s dog Bayonet; Mr. 
C. Rathbone’s Beverwyck Tippler beat Mr. Ed- 
ward Kelly’s Resolute; Mr. A. Belmont Purdy’s 
Pincher beat Blemton Kennel’s Tiara; Mr. F. 
Hoey’s Ballymoney drew a bye; Mr. C. Rath- 
bone’s Beverwyck Dusky beat Mr. Edward Kelly’s 
Earl Leicester; Mr. H. Van Rensselaer Ken- 
nedy’s Tuck beat L. & W. Rutherford’s War- 
ren Dawn. Second Round—Beverwyck Tippler 
beat Veronese ; Ballymoney beat Pincher; Tuck 
beat Beverwyck Dusky. Third Round—Bever- 
wyck Tippler beat Ballymoney; Tuck a bye. 
Fourth Round—Beverwyck Tippler beat Tuck 
and won, 

Cotton Tail Stakes—Ten entries for a sweep- 
stakes of $5 entrance, with a silver cup added 
by Mr. F. Hoey, for fox terriers of 17 pounds 
or under, the runner up to receive 25 per 
cent. of the stakes and a pewter mug. First 
Round—Messrs. L. & W. Rutherford’s Warren 
Bluffer beat Mr. Edw. Kelly’s Resolute. Mr. 
C. Rathbone’s Blemton Arrow drew a bye. 
Blemton Kennel’s Blemton Rubicon beat Mr. R. 
D. Winthrop’s Warren Spider. Mr. F. Hoey’s 


W. L. Thomas, secretary. 


Veronese beat Blemton Kennel’s Blemton Rap- 
ture. Beverwyck Tippler beat L. & W. Ruther. 
ford’s Warren Discord. Second Round—Blem- 
ton Arrow beat Warren Bluffer; Veronese beat 
Blemton Rubicon; Beverwyck Tippler a bye. 
Third Round—Blemton Arrow beat Veronese ; 
Beverwyck Tipplera bye. Fourth Round—Blem- 
ton Arrow beat Beverwyck Tippler and won. 


Hempstead Sweepstakes—Ten entries at $3 
each, with a cup added, for fox terriers of 
14 pounds and under. First Round—Mr. E, 
Kelly’s Moll Pitcher, a bye; Mr. C. Rathbone’s 
Bowstring beat Blemton Kennel’s Blemton 
Brilliant ; L. & W. Rutherford’s Warren Comely 
beat Mr. E. Kelly’s Resolute; Mr. F. Hoey’s 
Blemton Aigrette beat Mr. E. Kelly’s Clover 
Jim ; Blemton Kennel’s Blemton Verity, a bye. 
Second Round—Bowstring beat Moll Pitcher. 
Blemton Aigrette beat Warren Comely ; Blem- 
ton Verity, a bye. Third Round—Bowstring 
beat Blemton Aigrette ; Blemton Verity, a bye. 
Fourth Round—Bowstring beat Blemton Verity, 
and won. 

THE Canadian Kennel Club held its field trials 
at Chatham, Ont., beginning November 14, and 
scored a success. Mr. John Davidson, of Mon- 
roe, Mich., was the judge. In the All Aged 
Stakes Thos. Johnson’s English setter Pittie 
Ling beat W. B. Wells’ English setter Dinah C. 
and won. Dinah C. was placed second and 
Ightfield Bleithe as third. 

For the Derby there were six starters. The 
judge placed the winners after each had run a 
heat. Ightfield Bleithe, 1; Brighton Pride, 2; 
Breeze, 3. 

At the Fat Stock Show in Chicago the trotting 
dog Doc, an Irish setter, weighing 53 pounds 
and in harness, beat a buckskin pony three times 
around. The performance was a great novelty. 
The dog was driven by Master Willie Ketchum, 
his owner. 

THE third annual field trials of the Indiana 
Kennel Club began on November 4, at Bicknell, 
Ind., the Members’ Stake being run November 
I, however. The weather was favorable at first, 
but the remainder of the time was cloudy and 
rainy. The grounds, as a rule, were unfavora- 
ble for satisfactorily testing the dogs’ merits. It 
was shown, however, that the setters did better 
work than the pointers. The scoring in the first 
series in each stake was against a scale of points, 
the dogs scoring 65 per cent. in the All Aged 
Stakes and 60 per cent. in the Derbies being eli- 
gible to compete in the subsequent series, those 
failing to reach these figures being thrown out of 
the competition. A brief résumé of the events fol- 
lows: Members’ Stake, won by the blue belton 
bitch Esther, J. R. Freeman ; Hoosier Harry, point- 
er, second. Setter Derby, won by Lilly Burges, G. 
N. Whiteley ; Nannie B., J. I. Case, Jr., second ; 
Hope’s Ray, D. E. Rose, third. Pointer Derby, 
won by Pearl’s Dot, J. B. Turner ; Thomastone, 
W. H. Holmes, second ; Fancy Free, W. Hoyt, 
third. All Aged Setter Stake, won by Dashing 
Dixie, A. J. Gleason; King’s Mark, J. I. Case, 
second; Maud, B. Crane, third ; Blue Mark, F. 
Richard and Dan Gladstone, J. W. Renfroe, di- 
vided fourth. The All Aged Pointer Stakes, won 
by Bannerman, C. E. Nichols. 

A Most successful show was held at the Crys- 
tal Palace, London, on October 29, 30 and 31. 
There were 1,520 entries and the arrangements 
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for the benching of the dogs and the comfort of 
the public were admirable. As there was an 
enormous attendance this fact was appreciated. 


Mr. E. B. Sears, Wyoming Kennels, the 
owner of Plinlimmon, Jr., has lately bought the 
rough-coated St. Bernard champion, Hesper. 
This dog has won twenty-six firsts and specials. 
His height is 33% inches, standard measure, and 
his weight in condition 206 pounds. 


ROWING. 


Srx crews started for the annual class race of 
the University of Pennsylvania for the Powell 
Cup on the lower Schuylkill, on November 14. 
The course was a mile and an eighth. The 
weather and water were favorable. 

The class of ’91 Med. soon showed in front, 
followed closely by ’92. At the mile stake the 
medicals were a length in the lead, which 92 de- 
creased to half a length at the finish. The win- 
ning crew were: Hillier, bow; Nasson, 2; 
Whiting, 3; Van Loon, 4; Lahn, 5; Shiers, 6; 
Divey, 7; Ross, stroke; Burke, coxswain. 

A NEW rowing machine has lately come into 
use which appears to be what so many others 
are not—a good thing. Some of the good points 
the machine possesses are that the oar is con- 
nected directly with the rotating blades, that it 
swivels to allow feathering, and that it is 
well balanced. The resistance is light under a 
slow stroke and increases with the speed. These 
machines can be used either in pairs or singly, 
and can also be used for crew purposes. The 
Narragansett Machine Company, of Providence, 
R. I., are the makers 


RIFLE AND TRAP SHOOTING 


In order to arouse an interest in trap shooting, 
a team of expert shooters under the direction of 
Charles W. Dimick, the president of the Ameri- 
can Shooting Association, will visit the large 
cities throughout the country and engage in 
matches among themselves and with local teams. 
The trip will be begun about the middle of Jan- 
uary, and is made under the auspices of the 
United States Cartridge Company, which pays 
all the expenses of the team. The shooters will 
have a private car, in which a steward and other 
attendants will look after their comfort. The 
matches will be at 200 targets a side, thirty 
singles and five pairs per man, thrown from 
three screened traps at unknown angles. The 
team will consist of prominent shots taken from 
the East and West, and will be divided into two 
teams shooting against one another at all the 
points visited. The East will be represented by 
such well-known men as H. McMurchy, W. 
Wolstencroft, E. D. Miller and W. E. Perry. 
The Western team will have for members C. W. 
Budd, Rollo Heikes, J. R. Stice, R..E. Sheldon 
and S. A. Tucker. The team will cross the con- 
tinent and shoot in Los Angeles, Sacramento 
and San Francisco. Texas will be visited, as 
well as other points in the South. Then they 
will make their way East and give exhibitions in 
New York, Boston and other Eastern cities. These 
experts ought to arouse great enthusiasm for 
this particular kind of sport among local shooters. 


An American, Mr. Walter Winans, won the 
South London (England) Rifle Club’s champion- 


ship trophy for the third year, scoring 290 out of 
a possible 294 points. The conditions require a 
total of seven select scores, made on separate 
days, at 20-yards range, with a 4-pound trigger- 
pull revolver, using regulation ammunition. Mr. 
Winans used a Colt .45 calibre. The bull’s-eye 
shot at measures 3 inches in diameter, counting 
six, with a carton 2 inches in diameter, counting 
seven. In the forty-three shots he fired in the 
seven days he got out of the 2-inch carton but 
four times, the four mentioned scoring six 
points each time. 


A most remarkable trial at shooting took place 
recently in San Francisco between F. O. Young 
and A. Johnson. The match was one of fifty 
shots at 4o yards range with regulation Smith & 
Wesson revolvers, 6-pound pull. The following 
score was made : 





Young ..« «© «© «© © « 555555555 5—50 
5555545555—49 
555555555 5— 50 
555555555 5— 50 
5555554555—- 49 
:, aa a ae a a a a oe a oe a 248 
Johnson . . «2. 2+ © © © «© 6 §554555555—49 
5555545554—-48 
554555555 5— 49 
5555554455— 48 
5555455555—-49 
we 6 ss . a ‘ + 243 
This score is remarkable from the fact that 


Young has but one eye and has to shoot with his 
left hand. 

A VERY interesting team match between Frank 
Class, of Pine Brook, and Phil Daly, Jr., of 
Long Branch, against a Pennsylvania team con- 
sisting of J. F. Kleintz and R. E. Irwin, of Ger- 
mantown, was shot at Erb’s range, Newark, 
N. J., November 14. A large number of sports- 
men were on hand to witness the contest. The 
match was for fifty live birds each man for $200 
a side, Hurlingham rules, Daly to shoot a ten- 
bore gun at 30 yards, the others twelve-bore 
guns at 28 yards, five traps. The birds were 
among the best ever trapped, strong flyers and 
difficult to kill in the gusty northwest wind. 
The New Jersey team proved too strong for 
their opponents, as the following score shows: 
New Jersey team—Frank Class, 41; Phil Daly, 
Jr., 40; total, 81. Pennsylvania team—J. 
Kleintz, 41; R. E. Irwin, 32 ; total, 73. 


THE Country Club, of Baychester, had a very 
successful shooting meeting at their grounds on 
Thanksgiving Day. The birds were live pigeons. 
The first event was won by Mr. Morse, who 
killed sixteen birds straight and won from fifteen 
competitors at 26 yards. In the second event 
Mr. James won first place, killing eighteen birds 
straight at 31 yards. There were twenty-five 
competitors. The prizes were silver cups. 

A PIGEON-SHOOTING tournament is in progress 
at Monaco which may be of interest to many of 
OutTING’s readers. Doubtless some of them will 
cross the water and participate in the fun. The 
contests consist of pools, matches and handicaps. 
The season commenced December 10, and will 
close about March 5. No person is allowed to 
compete unless furnished with a written intro- 
duction from the committee, or with one signed 
by two members of the Cercle des Patineurs 
(Paris) ; Hurlingham or Gun Clubs (London); 
Tir du Bois de la Cambre (Brussels), or the 
pigeon-shooting clubs of Rome and Florence. 
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On presentation of this introduction, it will be 
exchanged for a season ticket. 


GREAT interest is taken by shooters in Newark, 
N. J., in the weekly meetings at the different 
ranges, and fair scores are generally made. 


THE Williamsport (Ind.) Gun Club held its 
annual tournament on November 5. Onaccount 
of the cold weather and a strong cross wind,the 
shooting was only medium, nor was the num- 
ber of spectators large. 


SKATING. 


AT the annual meeting of the Newburgh 
Skating Association on November Ig the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, C. L. Waring; vice-president, L. W. 
McCraskery ; secretary, J. F. Tucker ; treasurer, 
F. G. Wood. An invitation was extended to the 
National Skating Association to hold its races at 
Newburgh, the citizens agreeing to furnish all 
the money required for the prizes and other ex- 
penses. 

THe Canadian Skating Association held its 
annual meeting on November 20. The meeting 
was largely attended. These new officers were 


chosen: President, H. M. Allan; secretary- 
treasurer, W. F. Stevenson 
THE TURF. 


Lorp FALMOUTH, famous in English racing 
annals, died on November 6. He was one of 
the few owners of race horses who never made 
any bets, but entered -his horses from a pure 
love of sport. His well-known colors—black, 
with white sleeves and a red cap—have been at 
the front in many races. He won the Oaks in 
1863 with Queen Bertha, in 1875 with Spinaway, 
in 1878 with Jannette and in 1879 with Wheel of 
Fortune. ; 

In 1870 he won the Derby with Kingcraft, and 
in 1877 with Silvio. The St. Leger he captured 
in 1877 with Silvio, in 1878 with Jannette and in 
1882 with Dutch Oven. He won the Two Thou- 
sand Guineas three times and the One Thousand 
Guineas four times. 


THE high-jumping record established by Leo 
and Filemaker at the Madison Square Garden in 
November, 1888, of 6 ft. 9% in., was surpassed 
by Ontario and Rosebury at the recent horse 
show in Chicago, the latter horse making a new 
record of 6 ft. 103 in. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[ This department of OUTING is devoted to answers 
to correspondents seeking information on subjects ap- 
pertaining to all sports. | 


A. T., Jersey City, N. J/.—lf you are going on 
the trip you speak of you cannot do better than 
take Tar Soap with you. You will find the 
value of it when you go down in the dusty 
Southern country, and in Mexico the dirt seems 
to have a power of clinging which is to the last 
degree disagreeable. 


Jersey. —You will find the garments will give 
you complete satisfaction. However, should 
you desire something else, give Holmes & Co. a 
trial. They make union undergarments of 
high grades in silk and other materials, and as 
they are made to fit much comfort is derived 
from their use. See page iv. 


Miss H. B., Yonkers, N. Y.i— Many of the 
bicycle clubs have now an annex for ladies—in 
fact, in numerous instances the fair sex is ad- 
mitted to full membership. If you are inter- 
ested in and wish to take up the sport, you 
should get some one of your friends to advise 
you as to machine and other points which it 
would be well for youto know. The exercise is 
not so very hard. Of course it will tire you at 
first, but you will soon get over that, and with 
a friend or two for company we soon hope to 
hear that you are spinning along country roads 
and gaining health and strength thereby. 


Handball Player, New York.—We know of no 
clubs in New York city for the purpose of play- 
ing handball, but all the necessary information 
can be obtained at Sweeney’s ball court on 
Thirty-fifth street, near Third avenue, or at Phil 
Casey’s ball court in Degraw street, near Court 
street, Brooklyn. The exercise is a splendid 
one, and good to get into condition by for base 
ball or tennis. 


WEsTWARD, Ho !—/Jersey City.—The Philadel- 
phia and Reading road will take you to your 
destination, and the time schedule has been 
shortened greatly. The road is a comfortable 
one, for the tracks have been relaid with steel 
rails, and the country through which it passes is 
beautiful. 


J., Brooklyn.—The popularity of ‘‘ Halma’ 
seems to be steadily increasing. Mr. Horsman 
has received the following among many letters: 

‘* DEAR SIR—Before receiving from your hands 
the game of ‘Halma’ one had come into our 
household, where it has afforded to my wife and 
some of our children and guests a great deal of 
quiet enjoyment. Yours respectfully, 

‘“ LYMAN ABBOTT.”” 


Western Reader, Omaha.—There is no doubt 
that one of the best of the Western papers for 
sportsmen is Sports A field, published in Denver 
by Claude King. The style of its articles is 
light and breezy, and it admirably covers all 
sporting matters in its own territory. 


Horse Lover, St. Louts, Mo.—The book that 
will probably give you the most information on 
the subject of training your horse you can pro- 
cure through OuTING. It is entitled ‘‘ Every 
Man His Own Trainer.’’ The price is $2.50. 
There is also ‘‘ Horse Training Made Easy,’’ by 
Jennings ; price, $1. 


Ronald, New York City. —You will do well to use 
it. The first three prize winners at the late cours- 
ing meeting at Great Bend were trained on 
Spratt’s Patent Dog Biscuit. This same dog 
food won no less than three awards, including a 
gold medal, at the Exposition in Paris which has 
just closed. It would seem that the decision of 
the judges is more than backed up by the result 
in the kennel. Another good dog food is that 
manufactured by Austin & Graves, of Boston. 
They, too, seem to be meeting with great suc- 
cess in their line. 
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1 KODAK. For round pictures 2% 





No. 


inches diameter ; capacity 100 expos- 
ures. 


$25.00. 


Price, loaded for 100 exposures, 


2 KODAK. For round pictures, 3% 

















No. 3 KODAK. 


3%x4% inches; capacity 100 ex- 


For square pictures, 





posures. Price, loaded for 60 ex- 


posures, $40.00. 
No. 3 KODAK, Junior. 
pictures, 34% x 4% inches; capacity 


For square 





60 exposures. Price, loaded for 60 
exposures, $40.00. 
No. ¢ KODAK. 


4x5 inches; capacity 100 expos- 


For square pictures, 





ures. Price, loaded for 48 expos- 





ures, $50.00. 


inches diameter; capacity 100 expos- 
ures. 
$32.50. 
No. 4 KODAK, Junior. 
pictures, 4x5 inches; capacity 48 
Price, loaded for 48 


Price, loaded for 60 exposures, 


For square 





exposures. 
exposures, $50.00. 


4x5 Folding KODAK. For square pic- 





tures, 4x5 inches; capacity 48 
Price, loaded for 48 
exposures, $50.00. 


exposures, 


5x7 Folding KODAK. For square pic- 





tures, 5x7 inches; capacity 48 
exposures, Price, loaded for 32 


exposures, $60.00. 


Reloading, Developing and Finishing any of above, $10.00. 





The New Transparent Film. 


All Kodaks are now loaded with Z7vansparent Films. 


All diffi- 


culties in the manufacture have been overcome and the results are 


guaranteed to be at least equal to glass. Anybody can develop this film. 


Send for circulars and mention OUTING. 





The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co, 


115 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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: HENDRY X 


Makes Two Hundred and: Thirty-seven different 
styles of FISHING REELS in sizes from twenty- 
five to three hundred yards. 

All styles and sizes of Flush Handle, Rubber 
Plate and Multipliers are SCREWED REELS con- 


structed with Jnterchangeable Parts the same as gun or 











sewing machine parts. Our REELS are made with 
improved automatic machinery, operated by the best 
skilled labor, and are Superior in Construction ¢nd 
Finish, and are indisputably the best line of REELS 
made. 

Prices from 25 Cents to $4.67. 41 first-class 


dealers sell them. Send for our Catalogue, and we will 





send any kind of Reel by mail on receipt of price. 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO., 


New Haven, Conn. 





GOLD MEDAL (PARIS, 1889) 


MEAT DHLICACTEHS. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO.,_ROCHESTER, N. Y., 


were the only ones that were awarded the Gold Medal at the Paris Exhibition of 1889 for superior 








quality Canned and Preserved Meats of the finer grades, such as Boned Chicken and Turkey, 
Boned Capon, Boneless Whole Ham, Whole Ox Tongue for Luncheons; also on the different 
Potted Meats used for Camping, Fishing and Picnic Parties. 
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REPRESENTATIVE GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


jas- ASK FOR “GOLD MEDAL” MEAT DELICACIES. 
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LEADING FEATURES OF FEBRUARY OUTING. 






Outing for February isa most excellent number. The selection of articles covers a wide 
range, and the illustrations are both appropriate and artistic. 


Fishing for Tarpon, by O. A. Mycart, well describes sport with that king of game fish. 
The author is well known as a veteran fisherman who is fully conversant with the possibilities 
of sport which this magnificent fish affords. The illustrations are most apropos. 


The Setter is the subject of a thoroughly exhaustive article by the well-known authority on 
dogs, Epwin H. Morris. February is the month of the large dog shows, so OuTING should 
be in the hands of all dog lovers, in order that they may criticise their four-footed friends 
understandingly. Illustrations of champion and typical dogs still further enhance the value 
of the article. 


Fencing for Women, by Marcaret BIsLanp, will be read with interest by Ourine’s fair 
friends. The author is thoroughly at home in her subject, and gives excellent directions to 
those who have still to learn how to wield the foil. The illustrations, by Mr. Weigand, are 
unique. 


Wintering in California, by C. H. Sunn, continues to hold the attention of the reader. 
The Pacific Slope has become a favorite resort of invalids and those unable to successfully 
withstand the rigors of our Eastern winter. OUTING has, in this article, given its readers an 
opportunity of learning about the delights of everlasting spring. The illustrations are very 
good and clearly bring out the beauties of scenery. 


Russian Field Sports, by W. Otiver, describes in a picturesque manner the winter pas- 
times in far-off Russia. 


Brant Shooting at Smith’s Island, begun in January, is concluded in the February 
number, ALEXANDER HUNTER is particularly happy in his description of sport which can be 
enjoyed under conditions similar to our own hunting experiences. 


Tobogganing, by James C. ALLAN, is appropriate to the season. The sport has become so 
well known and its fascinations so ‘fully recognized that a description by an authority will be 
gladly read. 


Football is well handled by R. M. Hopcer, and the plays and players of the late season ably 
described. In view of the great interest taken in the game at present, Mr. Hodge's criti- 
cisms will deserve the careful attention of all those who have the best interests of the sport 
at heart. 


The New York Cyclists’ Meet is of interest to wheelmen. GLENN McDonoucH has 
written a spirited account of the recent gathering of cycling men in New York. 


Hunting and Fishing in the Northwest, by the well-known writer on sporting topics, 
G. O. SHIELDs, opens up to the reader the possibilities of genuine sport in the great regions 
until recently a terra incognita. The illustrations are exceedingly fine. 


Flycatcher contiriues to grow more interesting. Capt. HAWLEY SMART, with a master hand, 
describes racing scenes, and his narrative is so replete with stirring incidents that one eagerly 
awaits the new number in order to follow the fortunes of the characters he tells about. 


Timely Editorials treat of the important questions of the day, and the records contain a 
résumé of the accomplishments of our noted athletes, 
("Readers of OuTinc should consult our clubbing list on the following page. 
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‘OUTING’? CLUBBING LIST. 


Those not regular subscribers to OUTING may, 
by ordering through us the periodicals for which 
they are subscribers, add OuTING at agreatly re. 
duced price, if not without cost. Thus if you 
wish, let us say, Zhe Century, Harper's Monthly 
and Harpe o's Weekly, send the money through 
this office and we will add OUTING to the list 
without extra cost. Regular _ With 

Price. OuTinG. 

- $3.00 $5.00 
+» 5.00 7.00 

6.00 7.50 

3.00 5.00 

4.00 6.00 

4.00 6.00 

6.00 7-75 

4.00 6.20 

1.50 4.00 

4.00 6.00 

1.50 4.00 

4.00 6.50 

3.00 

4.00 

3.00 


American Angler, . 
American Field, 

American Architect, 
American Art Journal, . 
Argosy, The, 

Art Amateur or Interchange, 
Army and Navy Journal, 
Atlantic Monthly, 
Babyhood, 

Canadian Sportsman, F 
Cassell's Family Magazine, . 
Century, ; . 
Christian Union, 

Clipper, . 

Critic, 

Current Literature, 
Decorator and Furnisher, 
Dramatic Mirror or News, 
Dramatic Times, 

Drake’s Magazine, 

English Illustrated Magazine, 
Family Story Paper, 
Fireside Companion, 

Forest and Stream, 

Forum, 


Frank Leslie’s ; Illustrated WwW eekly, 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, 
Freund's Music and Drama, 
Good Housekeeping, 

Godey’s Ladies’ Book, 
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Harper's Bazar or W eekly, 
Harper’s Magazine, 
Harper's Young People, 
Home Journal, 

Horseman, 

Journal Military Servi ice : Institution, 
Judge, 

Life, 

Lippincott’s Magazine, 
Littell’s Living Age, 
Magazine of American History, 
Munsey’s Weekly, 

Nation, 

New York L edger. or W ‘eekly, 
North American Review, 
Once a Week, 

Overland Monthly, 
Popular Science Monthly, 
Public Opinion, 

Puck, 

Scientific American, 
Scribner’s Magazine, 
Spirit of the Times, 
Sporting Life, 

Shooting and Fishing, 

St. Nicholas, . . 

Sun and Shade, 

Texas ee 

Time, 

Theatre, 

Town Topics, 

Truth, . 

Turf, Field and Farm, 
United Service Magazine, 
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*Harper’s Magazine, 


PUBLISHER'S BASKET. 


Regular With 
Price. OuTinG 

- $1.00 $3.75 
2.40 5.00 
1.75 4.25 
4.00 6.00 


Wheelman’s Gazette, 

Wide Awake, 

Youth's Companion, 

Young Ladies’ Journal, 

Regular Clubbing 
Price. Price. 


$8.00 $7.00 


ager 
Nicholas, 
meaner? s Young People, 
Outing, ; : 
St. Nicholas, 
Wide Awake, 
Outing, ; 
St. Nicholas, 
Wide Awake, 
Harper’s Young People, 
Outing, 

Army and Navy Journal, 
Journal of the Military 
Service Institution, . 

Outing, : 

North American Revi iew, 
The Century, 

Outing, js 

North American Review 
Harper's we 3 
Outing, 

The Century, R 
Harper's Monthly, 
Outing, 

Harper’s Weekly, 
Harper’s Bazar, 
Outing, : 

The Century, : 
Harper’s W ne 
Outing, 

The Century, 
Harper's Bazar, . 
Outing, : 

The Century, 

St. Nicholas, 

Outing, 

The Century, ‘ 
Harper's Monthly, 
Harper’s Weekly, 
Harper's Bazar, 
Harper’s Young People, 
Outing, ‘ . 
The Century, ‘: 
Scribner’s Magazine, . 
Outing, 


8.40 


Scribner's Magazine, 
Outing, ‘ 
Harper’s Magazine, 
Harper’s Weekly, 
Scribner's Magazine, 
Outing, 

Harper’s Magazine, 
The Century, 

St. Nicholas, 
Scribner’s Magazine, 
Outing, : : 
Wide Awake, 

St. Nicholas, 
Scribner’s Magazine, 
Harper’s Magazine, 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Back numbers of OuTINnG exchanged, if in 
good condition and untrimmed, for the corre- 
sponding volume, bound in brown cloth, with 
black and gilt side stamp, for $1.00, the sub- 
scriber paying transportation both ways. 
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THE “GRAND PRIZE,” 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889, 


WAS AWARDED TO THE 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A,, 


The Only American Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition who 


received the Highest Attainable Honors, 


A “GRAND PRIZE.” 








JUST THE THING FOR A HOLIDAY PRESENT! 


THE *7LAR © 
OPMGAME 





F OR ADULTS ANDCHI LDREN 


T POSSESSES REMARKABLE 
] FASCINATION FOR CHILDREN 
AS WELL AS ADULTS. 
REV, LYMAN ABBOTT, D. D., SAYS OF “HALMA :” 
‘“Halma’ has afiorded to my wife, children and guests a great deal of quiet enjoyment 
THE REV, HOWARD CROSBY, LL. D., SAYS: 


Halma” isa very favorite game in my family. It creates an enthusiam beyond any other game. It has enough 
skill in it to make amusement healthy and improving. 
REV, CHAS, CUTHBERT HALL, OF BROOKLYN, WRITES : 
You have conferred a favor upon many thousands of happy homes by introducing a game whic h is most amusing to 
young persons and most absorbing to older ones. You have provided rational and restful entertainment for 
vast Hane son { cosy winter evenings in town or country. 


No. 1, POPULAR EDITION NEW AND IMPROVED, EACH, - - - - - - %1.00 
No. 2, FINE ” sed “s “e “ - - - - - - 2.00 
No, 3, EXTRA FINE * “6 “6 66 “ - - - - - - 3.00 


*Halma” sent by mail, prepaid, to any address on receipt of price. 


Published by E. |. HORSMAN, 80 and 82 William St. New York. 







































“INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS.” 


QUALITY PAYS 


Both Dealer and Consumer. 


Moral: 








THE MOST EXPENSIVE ECONOMY 


is to buy cheap goods, which are cheap because there is no 
security for their delivery 





THE TERRIBLE 


| RAILROAD AND STEAMBOAT DISASTERS 


which have already destroyed so many lives this year, are liable 
| to bring sudden obligations of enormous volume on 
any company doing personal insurance - 
Insure in a Company 


ABLE TO MEET THEM ALL! 


AND WHICH COULD PAY 


A $2,000,000 LOSS 


WITHOUT CLOSING ITS DOORS. 





INSURE IN 


THE TRAVELERS, 


NOT IN 


IRRESPONSIBLE HAT-PASSERS WITH 
EMPTY TREASURIES, 


Which GUARANTEE Nothing Except the Privilege of 
PAYING YOUR OWN LOSSES. 






RODNEY DENNIS, 


SEC’ Y. 






JAS. G. BATTERSON, 


PRES T. 















Looxwoop Press, 126 an» 128 Duane 81., oon. Cauron, New YorgE. 















